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DOROTHY FORSTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 

TnosE who are so happy as to be born and to live <rat their 
appointed time in the North Country are not only removed from 
the luxuries and vices of London, but also from that wicked modern 
fashion of scoffing at the things which lie beyond man's compre- 
hension, and should therefore be accounted sacred. We of Nor- 
thumberland certainly do not pretend disbelief in what is sufficiently 
proved, but cannot be understood. Almost everybody (every 
woman, indeed, withont exception) has seen, some time or other, 
stränge and wonderful things which cannot be explained. Some, 
it is trne, have endeavoured to reason these things away by pre- 
tending the insensible and brate action of chance (among them, Mr. 
Hilyaid teils me, a great Latin poet, named Lucretius), which is 
incredible unless we allow the round world and all that is therein 
to have been itself constructed and set a-going byaccident. Others, 
still living, attribute the stories which abound among us to f oolish 
crednlity and ignorant superstition ; unto such persons there is no 
answer but the evidence of things related and testified. Others 
again, whose opinion is to be received with respect, think they 
perceive in them the workings of man's Chief Enemy. Let me, 
however, f or my own part, f oUowing the expressed opinion of Mr. 
Hilyard and what I believe to have been that of my lord the late 
bishop, oontinue to think that what is permitted, though it be not 
understood, must be received with reverence and without too close 
Bcrutiny, as doubtless intended f or no other purpose than a merci- 
ful one« videlicetj the admonition of the guilty and the encourage* 
ment of the virtuous. 

To those, again, who ask (seeking to throw discredit npon these 
beliefs by means of an idle laugh) why the things of which I speak 
are more common in the north than in the south of England — that 
is to say, why ghosts, spectres, witches, warlock?, elves, demouä.« 
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f airies or faws, wauf s, wamings, and other stränge manif estations 
and mysterious power», continue in the North Country, yet aro 
rarely reported f rom the Home counties or south of Tyne — I would 
venture to reply that (supposing the fact to be so) I know, indeed, 
of no obher reason for the undoubted favour shown to us in this 
respect than the great superiority of Northumbrians over all other 
Englishmen in the matter of valour, strength, loyalty, and learning- 
— I mean, of course, when they apply themselves to study, for, as 
eveybody knows, the gentlemen of the north are fonder of sport 
than of books. As for the piety of my people, much might be said 
and much confessed or allowed. We have, doubtless, the reputa- 
tion c^ ot^ng hard drinkers and ready strikers ; and we are also 
accused of gmuggling and cättle-lifting. These charges are doubt- 
less true, aad cannot be denied, though of late years there has been 
amendment, and one should remember that there has never been a 
time until the present when a Northumberland man could look for 
continued peace or respite from fighting ; nor could a rieh man lie 
down at night with any certainty that he might not awake in the 
moming to find himself a poor man, his cattle lifted and his barns 
fired ; nor could he fall asleep with an assurance that he would not 
be roused at night by the blazing turf , and have to boot and saddle 
and ride after marauders, pistol in holster, sword by side, and fire- 
lock on Shoulder. This has made a race of men quick to fight and 
careless of life, since, willy nilly, they went daüy in peril ; and 
many families there are whose men, until a hundred years ago, 
ne^er knew what it was to die in their beds. So much must be 
aUowed my countrymen as an excuse for their readiness to strike. 
As to their drinking, true it is that the gentry drink much wine of 
France and Spain, Bhenish, claret, and mountain, with brandy, 
usquebaugh, Hollands, ale, eider, punch, mum, cordials, and strong 
waters of every kind, while the common sort f oUow the example of 
their betters as f ar as they can afford (in which I blame them not) : 
but still our rough country f ellows are not, so far as I know, so 
drunken as the rabble of London. 

And as for religion, I dare maintain that no gentlemen in 
England go to church with greater regularity than those of Nor- 
thumberland, or more dutifuUy repeat the responses ; while the 
country people, though there are many parts where there is no 
church at all for them, do still keep up with zeal the obserrance, 
with all customary marks of respect, of the great days of the 
Church — that is to say, f easting on New Year*s Day and Gandle- 
maö, fighting their cocks on Shrove Tuesday, eating parched peac 
on Carhng Sunday, carrying round th%plough at Ghristmas, getting 
up to see the sun dance at Easter Day, on May Day beating the 
bounds, according to ancient custom of the Church ; and all with 
the drinking of ale continually, both small ale and October, accord- 
ing to their means, and plenty of honest quarter-staff, bull and 
baäger baiting, wrestling and boxing, to keep up the spirits of the 
people. Moreover, there are amon^ us, though many staunch 
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Catholics, f ew, indeed, of the vermin who, under the name of Inde- 
pendents, Nonconf ormists, Whigs, and what not, have witbin the 
last eighty years murdered one King, driven another from bis 
throne, and do still keep a third from the noble inheritance and 
earthly crown which are bis by Divine Kight. These reasons seem 
to me quite snfficient, witbout f urtber inquiry, to account f or the 
great blessings which we of the North Gountry enjoy in the shape 
of Visits and messsages from the dead, supernatural wamings, with 
omens, prognostications, and the spirit of prophecy. As regards 
fairies and certain stränge spectres which are reported to linger 
among our old mins, I say nothing : first, because I cannot under- 
Btand the purpose served in the Great Universal Scheme by the 
race of fairies ; and next, because, as regards the spectres, it is a 
thing incomprehensible to me why the ghosts of mere obscare and 
lowly-bom persons, such as Cuddy the ßeaper, or Nelly the Knocker, 
should be allowed so great a distinction as to continue among us, 
although it is seemly and becoming that the souls of great persons, 
euch as that of the late Countess of Derwentwater (which I hear 
hath been recently reported to have been seen by many at Dilston) 
shonld be allowed to remain on earth as long as they please, either 
for the sake of weeping over the past, or of b'ngering in spots for- 
merly loved, until they can take their place in Heaven. 

On the Eve of St. John, in the year 1703, when Thomas Forster, 
Esquire, of Etherston, the eider, was Sheriff for Northumberland, 
I, Dorothy, bis daughter, was at the Manor House, Banboroogh, 
where I was staying under charge of my old nurse Judith, in order 
to see the Midsummer Fire. 'Twas the same year in which my 
eider brotber Thomas, Coming of age, entered into possession of 
that noble inheritance of the Bamborough estates, to which he was 
heir in comparency with my aunt Dorothy, Lady Crewe. The 
estates included the village and Manor House, with the castle by 
the sea, and a great many other lands, manors, f arms, and bouses, 
of which an account shall presently be given. The house on this 
evening was filled with bis companions, come to see the famous 
midnight fire ; and af ter the manner of young gentlemen, they 
were killing the time between supper and twelve of the clock with 
drinking and singing. 

The tire was built every jear upon the seashore north of the 
Castle, where a broad space of level sand lies between the links and 
the water, uncovered even at high tide. The custom of the St. 
John Baptist's Fire goeth back beyond the memory of man — ^it is 
so ancient that its origin is lost : it is so much esteemed that the 
f olk would no more think of letting it be f orgotten or neglected 
than the girls would forget to dream of husbands on St. Agnes' 
Eve, or to hide the men's shoes on Easter morning. Mr. Hilyard, 
who hath always somethiug to say conceming the ancient world, 
will have it tbat the Midsummer Fire is nothing in the world but a 
Dägan rite, videlicet, a fire built and lit in honour of the god Baal, 

1—2 
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and of Phoenieian origin ; that is to say, it came from Tyre, of 
which city Hiram once was king, whose sailors navigated the world 
in the Service of Solomon, as is very well known, bringing to the 
harbours of the Holy Land gold from India and tin from Britain. 
For which reason, he saith, and in lasting remembrance of that 
wise Prince, the Church hath done well to continue the practice, 
and to place under the protection of St. John Baptist that rite 
which f ormerly was part of the worship of a false god, and would, 
thcrefore, witnout such protection, lay open those who practise 
it to the wiles and temptations of the enemy. 

From all quarters the people come a holiday-making, and to see 
the Bamborough Fire. They come from Lucker and from Spind le- 
ton, from the Sea Houses of North Sunderland, from Beiford, which 
is six miles away, and from Ellingham, which is ten. It is the chief 
annual f estival at Bamborough, even greater than the Hagameny 
carrying of the plough at Alnwick ; the gipsies come and set up 
tents upon the sands ; there is always a travelling show or two, 
with men. who do stränge things, and booths where gingerbread is 
Bold ; and there is all day long cock-fighting, with cudgelling, 
quarter-staff, and wrestling. The rustics come at daybreak, the 
Jänners ride'into the place>rly i^ the day, and there is^a vast'deal 
of drinking, eating, and singing long before the time comes for 
firing the pile. The younger men build up the pile with wood, 
artf uUy laying dry branches and twigs over and among the big logs, 
so as to raise a sudden and lof ty flame ; the boys look on and run 
about, and tease and fight each other ; the girls are making wreaths 
and garlands with midsummer rush, vervain, and St. John's wort ; 
the older women and matrons stand together and talk. It is a 
subject for gratitude to think how simple are the pleasures of 
country women, since a long talk is, to most, their chief relaxation 
and delight ; their husbands, poor souls, must still be drinking or 
Smoking tobacco, or looking on at fights or banging each other with 
quarter-staves. As for the older men, if they are of the better 
sort, they sit together in the inn ; and if they are of the lower 
kind, they commonly lean against door-posts, each with a pannikin 
in his band, and slowly drink and slowly speak (because a rustic's 
words are f ew, thongh his wisdom is great) in the soft Northumbrian 
burr, which I, for one, have ever loved so much, and cannot, if I 
would, lay aside. The ingenious Mr. De Foe hath lately called it a 
* hoUow jawing in the throat,* which is, by his leave, a rüde and 
Ignorant way of describing it, and more fitly applied to the rough 
talk of the Border Scotch. It is a way of speaking which cannot 
be set down on paper, therefore all that foUows is written as if it 
had been spoken in the mincing, affected way of St. James Street, 
or the rough tongue of the London Mob 

* Oh, nurse !' I cried, * when will it be midnight T 

* Patience, lass,* replied the old woman. ' Time is a sluggai'd for 
the young, but for the old he gallops.' 
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I was ßitting in the parlour with my old nurse Judith, waiting 
impatiently for the time ; the loud talk of the gentlemen was heard 
from the dining-room. Presently my eyelids began to close, and 
xny restless fingers became still. Then my head feil upon the tall 
back of the chair, and I was asleep. Nurse let me sleep tili the 
dock Struck two-quarters after eleven, when she awoke me, put on 
my hat, and tied a handkerchief about my neck, and so we sallied 
f orth. As we left the house, the cold air, the shouts of the people 
outside, and the singing of the gentlemen within — 

' When candlesticks they serve for bells ; 
And frying-pans they uro for ladlea ; 
And in the seJ they dig for wells ; 
And porridge-pots they use for cradles — 

oompletely awakened me, and I shivered, threw up my head, and 
feit no more sleepiness, and ran, laughing and shouting, to the 
sand-hills from which I was to see the show. 

The night was clear, with never a cloud, and a bright füll moon 
riding in the sky — yet inthis season, even at midnight,it is so light 
that there needs no moon. The wind had dröpp^, and the waves, 
which sometimes break se high and terrible on this coast, were now 
little ripples which rolled along the sand in a whisper. Above the 
Bands the great castle stood, a grand sight to behold, its rugged 
walls either showing white in the moonlight, or, where in deep 
shadow, black and gloomy, until the red blaze of the bonfire 
presently lit them up, and made them yet more awful. 

The sands were crowded with the noisy people. In the midst 
stood the great pile waiting for the torch. Everybody was talking, 
laughing, >diouting, and singing. U|»gn the sea there lay a broad 
holt of white moonlight, very pretty to look upon. To me, think- 
ing of What Mr. Hilyard had told me, it eeemed that perhaps when 
King Solomon's sailors came they may have built thcir idolatrous 
fire on the same place, and by.the light of the same moon. But 
perhaps there were then as yet no Forsters in Northumberland. 
They are, it may be admitted, of later date than the age of Solomon 
and King Hiram. Perhaps, too, there was no castle. It seemed 
to me a great pity that Solombn's sailors should come so far and 
not be able to see the castle after all ; and this, although they had 
the glories of the Temple should they get home in safety to the 
ports of Joppa, Sidon, and Tyre. But then the clock Struck twelve, 
and snddenly the fire blazed up,'and in a moment seized on the 
whole of the pile, and rolled upward in vast great tongues of flame 
with a Cracking and roaring very f rightf ul to behold and hear. 

^Thus,' Said Mr. Hilyard once, Hhus the false prophets on 
Carmel danced and shouted round their altars ; through such a fire 
|he children were passed.' 

» . Indeed, when one remembers the wild faces of the men and 
wöfaien who leaped aboilt that fire, thero remains no doubt that in 
the madness caused by the blaz^ and roar of the flames, and the 
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drink they had takeii) and the shouts and dancing, it needed little 
to make even our own people toss their little ones througb the flames, 
as, it is Said, but I know^ not with what truth, is done to this day by 
the wild Kerns of Ireland. 

In half an hour the first fury of the flames was spent, the small 
branches being all bumt, and' there remained oiüy the steady 
buming of the big logs. And then the young men began to leap 
with shouts across the fire, and the girls threw their wreaths upoxi 
it and sang again, and again danced round and round the pile. 

* Let US go, Judith,' said I, frightened by all this atouting. 

*Wait, child,' the old woman replied. 'Wait, my dearie ; they 
are going to bring out the Midsummer Witch. We will go down 
and learn thy f ortune.' 

At this point, indeed, there was a rush of the boys, always the 
most zealous in every ceremony or public entertainment, across 
the sands, over which was now seen approaching a procession of 
half-a-dozen girls, Walking slowly, and singing a land of hymn. In 
their midst, as one could presently discern, there walked a girl 
dressed all in white, and veiled from head to foot. Her com- 
pau?ons were carrying, according to custom, wreaths of vervain, 
midsummer msh, St. John's wort, and mother-wort. 

' 'Tis Jenny Lee,' said Nurse Judith, half to herseif. * They told 
me slie was to be the St. John's Eve Witch. A proper witch, I 
Warrant. As for her father, snre he gave a love-drink to her 
mother,^ eise how should an honest farmer's wench go foUow a 
gipsy tramp, even though he wedded her in church and called him- 
self the king of his thievish people, and was, as a body might say, 
as well set up a man with as fine a leg as a woman can desire, and 
as proud as Lucif er — Lord f orgive us ! And on Midsummer Eve !' 
She looked round as if ehe expected something f earf ul with claws 
and fiery eyes, and crossed herseif — a Papistical custom, but com- 
mon in Northumberland. * If you want a witch, you needn't go 
f arther than his daughter. They say she can do things already for 
which in the old times a poor old woman would be bumed — my 
own great-grandmother for one, in King James's time. But that's 
a hundred years ago, and the world is changed. Witches can come 
and go without let or hindrance, which is a shame in a Christian 
country. Yet it is a blessed thing to live in times when there is 
no fear of being bumed for a witch when you are only old and 
toothless. Did I teil you, my dearie, how I once saw a witch fly 
across the moon, broomstick and all ?' 

She had of ten told me that story ; but even at that tender ago 
I could not believe how a cloud, as it seemed to everybody eise, 
should be to her a witch astride of a broomstick. 

' To teil fortunes,' Judith went on, * one must either be a witch 
or a gipsy. Jenny is both gipsy and witch, they say. Look! 
Here comes his honour with the gentlemen and Mr. Hilyard. 

As the procession came across the sands, the white- veiled fignre 
looking stränge and ghastly in the moonlight, the gentlemen came 
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oat of the house and walked arm-in-arm down the street towards 
the shore. My brother Tom, it may be supposed, had taken a glast) 
more than the strength of bis head allowed, f or ho staggered a fittle 
as he went. With bim were two or tbree of bis &iends-7-Ked 
Swinbume and Jack Swinbnme, brotbers of Sir William of 
Gapbeaton ; Mad Jack Hall, of Otterboume, whose presencealwaya 
f oreboded misfortune to tbe Forsters ; young Mr. Peregrine Wia- 
drington, brotber to my lord ; and Mr. Antony Hilyard, Tom*s 
former tntor. Tbey all trooped along togetber, noisily laugbing. 

By tbis time tbe girls bad placed tbe Midsummer Witcb on a 
sort of throne or stool of state covered with red cloth and flowers 

* Tbe Midsummer Witcb must be a maid/ said Judith, ^ and a 
firstbom cbild, eise tbe spell will not work.' 

Tbey placed in her band a vessel of some kind with a long and 
narrow neck. 

*It is filled with water,' continued Judith, *drawn by herseif 
from tbe sea on tbis very evening. Now, child, double thumb and 
come along.' 

Everybody knows that to double your thumb in your right band 
averts danger. I complied, and thus secured we ran down the 
hillock, and joined tbe group. 

Tbe villagers were standing round their newly-made witcb in a 
respectful ring, the middle of which was occupied by Tom and bis 
friends. 

' Now, fair witcb and pretty sorceress,' said he, pretending not 
to know the veiled girl, * teil us our f ortunes, and we will reward 
thee with a kiss, if your ghostsbip allows us to see your face.' 

But everybody knew very well wbo was the witcb. 

^ Your honour must put something of your own in the jar, said 
Judith. 

Meantime the veiled girl sat as if she heard nothing ; in her lap 
the jar, and her bands f olded round it. 

* Drop your ring in it,' whispered Judith, * No need to teil her 
your name or the name of any gentleman. She is veiled, and 
cannot see.' 

Mr. Forster drew a signet-ring, engraved with bis arms, from bis 
finger, and placed it in the narrow-necked jar. 

* Now,' he said, laughing, * teil me the f ortune of the ring and 
its owner.' 

She put her band into tbe vessel, and took out the ring. Then 
she replied slowly, as if she were looking for words fitting the 
jfortune she was to teil : 

' Great place, great chase : near the grave, yet one to save. 
Great name, great blame ; far off to die, at home to lie.' 

That was a stränge f ortune : what could it mean ? 

' I said she was a witcb,' murmured Judith. ' Take baok your 
ring, sir.' 

The girl held out her open band. Strange ! the stone had &llen 
from the ring, and lay upon her palm. 
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* Lucky/ Said my brother, ^ that it did not fall in the sand. Tfae 
sea-water loosened it. " Great name," * he continued, a little 
sobered ; * what is it ? " Great blame," or " great fame " — " far 
off to die " — well, what man can die more than once ? " At home 
to lie "— one would wish to lie with one's own people. "Great 
blame !" — who cares f or blame ? A good fortune this. Now, Ned, 
try your luck.' 

Mr. Edward Swinbume, a young man of my brother's age or 
thereabouts, stepped forward, and placed a piece o£ money in the 
jar. 

Said the girl, taking out the money : 

* Prison walls and prison-bed ; 
Who lies there is stark and dead.' 

* I wish to heaven, Tom,' said the young man angrily, * that we 
had stayed at home, and sat out t'other bottle/ 

Then Perry Widdrington took bis place. 

The Oracle was more pleasant to hear. The voice of the girl was 
low, and she never moved the whole time : 

' Danger by land and danger by sea : 
Yet 3'our death at last in your bed shall be.' 

* Thank you for nothing, witch,* said Peregrine, stepping back. 

* As for me,' said mad Jack Hall, whom none of the Forsters, 
except Tom, loved, because bis presence seems to bode misfortune 
to US — besides, a man of forty had no business drinking and 
carousing with these young men — * as for me, I will have none of 
thy fortune, good nor bad. There's plenty good and plenty bad in 
the locker. Good or bad, what matters, so there's beef on board 
ftnd drink in can T 

His rosy face looked as if he had already taken as much drink 
out of the can as he could well hold. 

* Come, brave toper — come, my lusty Tony,' cried the lad Pere- 
grine, clapping Mr. Hilyard on the Shoulder : * try thy fortune, 
man!' 

The young man ought to have shown more reverence to tho 
Scholar, but learning and Perry Widdrington did not indeed regard 
each other with respect. Besides, the truth is that Mr. Hilyard 
was himself somewhat inclined to stagger as he went. 

Mr. Hilyard was a young man then, although so leamed. 
Perhaps he was about five or six-and-twenty. He wore no hat, bis 
wig was awry and out of curl ; his cheeks were red, his neckcloth 
was disordered ; he stood behind the others, as if he did not by 
right of birth (which was the case) belong to them. His merry 
laughing face, when the fire lit it up, seemed fiUed with the joy of 
wine and song : the poet Anacreon (whose verses he af terwards 
translated) could not have been more jovial to look upon. His 
nose was broad, his lips füll ; his eyes were large, his figure short 
and squab. 

* My fortune ?' he asked, with a laugh— though why should h? 
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laugb over so grave a matter as bis own fate ? *My f ortane ? 
Wbat better fortune tban to diink and royster axuoQg tbe gentle- 
men of Northumberland ?' 

However, be placed a coin in tbe girl's jar, and waited as if be 
was ready f or anytbing besides tbat fortune might bave f or bim. 

* Fortune bas no more to give me,' Mr. Hilyard said presently. 
^ Or, if anytbing, sbe keeps it concealed in a basket, as tbe Egyptian 
bis secret, wbo, to one asking, replied, ^* bince tbou seest it covered 
wbat impudence is tbis, to inquire into a bidden tbing ?" Keep 
silence, priestess.' 

But tbe girl gave bis fortune : 

' Love a fair girl all your lif e, 
Yet shalt never have a wife. 
Thou shalt rise and sbe shall fall ; 
Fear not tbou wilt top them alL' 

* Wby,' cried Mr. Hilyard, * bere is an excellent fortune indeed ! 
Good Sybil, I tbank tbee. Yet Haman rose and topped tbem all. 
So did Stylites, and so dotb Steeple Jack. So does every poor 
devil at Tybum Tree. Nevertbeless, I tbank tbee. Delpbic oracles 
are ever obscure. And tbere are many ways of rising — did one 
only know tb^m.' 

*Enougb fooling,' said my brother. *Juditb, give tbe girl a 
sbilling for ber trouble.' He tossed ber tbe coin. * Gome, Ned — 
come, Peregrine — come, Jack ! Let us go back and crack t'otber 
bottle.' 

Tbey retumed as tbey bad come, arm-in-arm, tramping up tbe 
road, and tbe scbolar began to sing as tbey went. He bad a clear, 
Bweet voice : 

' He drank tili night, and he drank tili noon» 

The tbirst in his gullet was such ; 
He never could drink a drop too soon — ton soon : 
And never, never, never — no uever — 
Never a drop too much.' 

I wbispered, * Judith,* wben tbey were quite gone, * let me now 
try my fortune, too. Is it not my turn now ?' 

But Judith was sbaking ber head. 

'Tbat shall you not,* sbe said angrily. ^Here is a fine Mid- 
summer Witch for you, witb her bad luok for everybody I Heard 
one ever tbe like ? I would duck ber in the sea for two straws. 
And for all these gallant gentlemen, too !* 

* Ob, nurse I* But tbe oracle sat as if sbe heard not. *Nur8e, I 
mnst have my fortune told — I must indeed.' 

*Ye8 — yes, cried tbe women of tbe village, pressing round. 
'Miss Dorothy*s fortune ! Let us bave Miss Dorothy's fortune, 
too.* 

Judith gave way. Sbe was as curious as tbe rest to know wbat 
this wonderful Midsummer Witob would say. Yet ehe was 
ifraid. 
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*Hast ever a crooked pin about thee, child ?* she asked. 'So— 
this will do. Drop it in the jar. New — double thumb again, 
child; 

The girlonce more put her band into the jar, and brought out 
the pin. As f or me, I waited in a stränge expectancy. Oh, what 
would she give me ? For the moment I feit as if this f armer's 
wench, whose.father was but a common gipsy, actually knew the 
will of Heaven and could control the future. Impious thought ! 
And yet — it is truly wonderful — one knows not how — one cannot 
say why — the predictions of humble women are so often fufilled. 
Nurse Judith's great-grandmother — the one who was bumed for a 
witch — predicted, as everybody still remembers, the tempest which 
blew down the roof of Beiford Church, and on her way to the 
stake foretold a sudden and violent death for him who bore wifcnesa 
against her. Wonderful to relate, the man was, only a year after- 
wards, done to death in a fray with the Redesdale men. Yet that 
little Jenny Lee, a milkmaid, a dairymaid, who dropped me a 
curtsey when she passed me — that she should — it was impossible ! 
What she said, however, was ambiguous enough for any fortune : 

' Lovers one, and two, and three, 
Lovers of high and of low degree, 
None of them all shall her husband be.' 

If none of my lovers was to become my husband, I thought, whom 
ihould I have to marry ? 

*Poor lass!* the women murmured. *'Tis a stränge unlucky 
night for the quality.' 

It is a fooUsh thing that one should remember such a childish 
play, but I never f orgot any of the f ortunes told on that Mid- 
Bummer Eve. Nor, I think, did my nurse, as long as she lived, 
which was for ten years more. But now Judith dragged me away 
roughly, though the oracle had not yet finished telling the f ortunes. 

'Gome, child,' she said. *It is bed-time. Fuss enough made 
about a girl ; silly talk — though 'tis St. John's Eve and all. Come, 
Dorothy I a maid of ten has got nothing to do with lovers. Lovers, 
indeed ! Who ever heard of such things V 

She, however, did heed them very much, for her lips kept mutter- 
ing as we came away from the great fire, round which the cpuntry 
people were now pressing and crowding together to know their f or- 
tune. What Jenny told them, I know not, but there now arose 
shouts of laughter. . Yet to me it seemed as if they ought not to 
laugh when such melancholy f ortunes had been told, and while tha 
great fire — the fire of Baal — ^was still buming clear and bright, a 
terrible thing to look upon, just as it had done long ago when 
Bolomon's sailors landed here, bef ore King Ida built the casÜe, and 
before ever a Forster was seen in the North Gountry. 

* " Far off to die, at home to lie," ' Judith muttered. * What did 
the child mean ? Where did she learn it ? J hope his honour may 
not b^ disturbed b^ such a thin;;.' 
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His honour was not, because, with bis companions, he was put to 
bed that night too drunk to remember anything. 

* Why, to be sure/ the nurse went on, * it is only a play. And 
yet it is an old play, and we must never let it drop, ot bad luck 
will come to us. Nobody knows who is abroad on such a night as 
this. Spirits whisper — I feit a cold breath on my own cheek just 
now. 'Tis a fearful night. Say prayers, my dear, and.get to sleep.' 

Late as I had gone to bed, I was up betimes and dressed by siz. 
"When I went down the stairs I found Mr. Hilyard already up, and 
talking with no other than the girl Jenny Lee herseif at the door. 

I know not whether he had been, like the others, drunk the night 
bef ore. He was quite sober now, and composed and grave in his 
mann er, as becomes a scholar and was his wont in the morning 
£ut his eyes were red, as sometimes happens af ter much wine. 

' Come, girl,' he was saying, * thou shalt not put me off with non- 
■ense. Who taught thee the rhymes ?' 

Jenny was a tall girl of twelve or thirteen, who might have been 
seventeen, so well grown was she. Judith called her a gipsy : her 
father, who was dead, belonged to that race. She had a gipsy's 
black hair and bright black eyes ; also a gipsy's swarthy skin, red 
Ups, and white teeth. She bore on her head a pail of milk. When 
Mr. Hilyard spoke to her she looked confused, and hesitated. 

^ Come,* he said. * Here is little Miss Dorothy. As you hope 
f or any f avour f rom this young lady, teil us where you learned those 
fortunes.' 

' Perhaps they were whispered by the spirits,' said the girl im- 
pndently. *Everybody knows that on St. John's Eve the good 
people are about.' 

* Perhaps they were not whispered. Perhaps I know where they 
came f rom.' 

I Buppose there was something in his look which she read, because 
she dropped her eyes. 

* Telling misfortunes to gentlcf olk is no laughing matter, my 
girl. Such prophecies sometimes bring their own f ulfilmen^. It is 
recorded of Marina — but that concems thee not. Who was it, 
Jenny ?' 

' Granny,' she whispered. * Granny. Oh, she is a proper witch !' 
' Of course, I knew it,' he replied. * Yet I saw none of your 
people among the gipsies yesterday.' 

She replied that, in f act, they were in trouble, one of them having 
been nnjustly hanged for stealing a sheep (the whole tribe being 
ready to swear an alxbi)^ and another having been recently flogged 
through the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and that as regards 
Bamborongh, the last time they were camped in that place there 
were so many complaints about pigs, geese, and even cows dying 
snddenly and mysteriously (their bodies being taken away by the 
gipsies and eaten), and so many threats of throwing the old woman 
into tbe pond for % witch, that they were af raid of Coming any 
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nearer. Sho was indeed — T knew her well — a most wonderful and 
terrible old woman to look at, being doubled up with rheumatism, 
and wrinkled and puckered in the face very curiously, yet with a 
pair of coal-black eyes which shone like fire. 

* She caat the f ortunes of the gentlemen and Miss Dorothy with 
the Cards,' Jenny Lee went on ; * and yours too, sir. Oh, granny'a 
words come true^-every one I' 

* Wherc did your people come from last ?* asked Mr. Hilyard. 

* They catne from Lancashire, by way of Shotley ; and they are 
going to Wooler first, and then across the Cheviots and to Jed- 
burgh.' 

' From Lancashire.' 

Mr. Hilyard stroked his chin and lookod grave. Presently he 
began to speak with her eagerly in a tongue which I did not under- 
stand. Yet I knew very well that it was the language of the gipsy 
folk, and that Mr. Hilyard could talk it, being a most ingenious 
gentleman who could speak many languages, such as Dutch and 
French, and even thieves' tongue, which they call Canting. This 
he learned in London, while lurking (at great risk of being knocked 
o' the head) among the thieves and rogues of that great and wicked 
city. I believe there were also other weighty reasous, known to 
Oxford vintners and others who had trusted him, why f or a time 
he should lie snug. You will hear presently how a person so learned 
and of such curious accomplishments became a resident in onr house, 
and our depisndent. 

After a serious talk, Jenny went away, dropping me a curtsey 
without letting the paü fall from her head, or a drop of milk to be 
spilled. Then Mr. Hilyard hemmed twice, and said : 

*I was saying to the girl, Miss Dorothy, that the poultry of 
Bamboroughshire must not be stolen, or rogues will meet their 
deserts.' 

This he may have said among other things, but I knew very well 
indeed that he had sent a much more important message. In those 
days of unquiet, when there were secret Communications and letters 
constantly passing from band to band, and especially between Lan- 
cashire and Northumberland, even a child could understand that in 
some way or other Mr. Hilyard and the old gipsy woman were con- 
cerned in letter-carrying. 

* It is stränge,' he went on, speaking gravely, and with his eyes 
fixed, as if he was reading from a book, which was his way — * it is 
Strange that the girl doth not f orget the language of her f ather's 
people, though her mother brought her away so young. Much I 
fear that when she grows older she will leave the ways of Christian 
folk and f oUow with the camp. 'Tis a stränge wild people 1 Nor 
hath it ever been made certain whence they came or where they 
were first seen, though some say Bohemia and some say Egypt. 
As f or their language, which I have been at some pains to leam, 
that seems to have in it something of the ChaldsBan. Meantime 
f orget, child, the pretended oracles of this gipsy Delphic As tot 
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bis honour, your brother, he will doubtless in some way achieve 
greatness, as bis grandf atber bef ore bim, Sir William, sberiff of tbe 
county ; and wbat tbe witcb says is tnie, tbat great name brings 
great blame. Tbemistocles is recorded to bave compared bimself 
to a tree, tbe leaves of wbicb are plucked by every passer-by ; yet 
in days of beat tbey all run to it f or shelter. And as f or propbecy, 
every man is Faher Fortunce, or maker of bis own fortune, wbicb 
is tbe reason wby some do spoil tbemselves in baste and burry of 
making ; so tbat we may admire tbe wisdom of Vespasian, wbo 
stamped bis coin witb a dolpbin and an anchor, and tbe legend, 
Soon enough if well enough, Forget tbe oracles, child : seek not to 
know tbe inteutions of Providence : and doubtless wben your 
brotber and tbe gentlemen are ready to take tbeir breakfast, tbey 
will bave f orgotten, by reason of tbe potency of bis bonour*s port, 
tbe predictions of last nigbt.' 

It is, indeed, as difficult to keep a gentleman of Nortbnmberland 
from wine as a woman from talk. 

* Tbe goats of Candia,' Mr. Hilyard resumed, stroking bis chin, 
andcbanging bis manner, * being sbot witb an arrow, straigbtway 
cboose tbe berb dittany in order to eure tbe wound ; tbe tortoise, 
baving eaten a viper, seeks for wild marjoram ; tbe dragon, wben 
bis sigbt f ails, cleans bis eyes witb f ennel. Cranes, for tbe good of 
tbe stomacb, drink sea- water. The wise man, Miss Dorothy, af ter 
a bottle or two of port over-night, taketh a tankard of small-beer 
in tbe moming.' 

He disappeared, in search of bis remedy, and I saw bim no more 
tbat moming. At noon tbe gentlemen took tbeir breakfast, and 
presently rode away all togetber, laugbing and shouting, and I 
never beard from any of them mention or remembrance of tbis 
Oracle of St. Jobn's Eve. 



CHAPTER n, 

THE FORSTERS. 

/ 

There are in Nortbumberland (one may thank Heaven for it) as 
many Försters as there are Fenwicks, and more. First, it hath 
been said, but irreverently, the Lord made Adam and Eve ; apd 
then He made the Forsters. Tbey are, indeed, as ancient a family 
as any in the county ; as ancient in the county as the Percys, wbo 
belong also to Sussex, and are now swallowed up by the Seymours ; 
or tbe ßadcliffes, who came from Cumberland. The ancient and 
original seat of the Forsters from time immemorial has beenatEtber- 
Bton, wbicb is, being interpreted, the Adder Stone. An old ring of 
the f auaaily, now in possession of my brother, John Forster, Esquire^^ 
of Etberston, commemorates the origin of the name, being shaped 
like nnto a twisted viper witb bis tail in bis mouth, and set witb a 
predous stone. There is a snake or dragon connected »vith many 
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uld and illustrious f amilies : f or instance, there ig the loatbly worm 
of Spindleston ; there is the dragon of the Lambtons of Darham ; 
there is the Conyers' dragon ; there is a Sussex dragon ; and the 
princely House of Lusignan, I am told by Mr. Hilyard, is descended 
from Melusine, a witch, or sorceress, who was half-woman, half- 
serpent. The legend of the Forsters' adder is lost. Mr. Hilyard 
once made a bailad or song about it, but so füll of knights, eSiep- 
herds, nymphs, and cool grots (of which there are not many in cur 
part of the country), that I thought itfantastical.although ingenious. 
The shield of the Försters is— argent : a chevron vert between three 
bugle-horns stringed gules, and f or crest a bent arm and a hand bear- 
ing a broken lance. The Etherston quartering is also argent : on a 
bend cottised sable three martlets. The motto is ' Si f ractus f ortis ;' 
but, like the Fenwicks, we have our f amily legend, namely : 

* Let US dearlie then holde 

To mynde ther worthinei 
That which our parents olde 
Hath left us to possea.' 

There are branches of the Forsters everywhere : at Stokesley in 
Yorkshire, at Durham (where they are called the * Friendlv För- 
sters'), at Tuggall Hall, at Aldermarston, at Berwick, at East 
Bolton, in Jamaica, in London, and I know not where eise. 
With these branches we have nothing here to do, save to mention 
them with respect as flourishing offshoots of a brave old stock. 
Especially, however, to be considered is the noble brauch of 
Bamborough, founded by Sir John Forster, the valiant and trusty 
Warden of the March, und er good Queen Elizabeth, for twenty- 
seven years, and Govemor of Bamborough Castle. It was to his 
son, Sir Claudius, that King James made a graut of the Castle and 
manor. This made him a man of greater importance than his first- 
cousin, Mr. Forster, of Etherston. Yet it is a proud thing to be 
the Head of the House, which will ever be the happiness of the 
Forster who holds Etherston. 

The Forsters have always been, like most Northumbrian f amilies, 
blessed with numerous progeny. One of them had twenty-one 
sons and a daughter ; being unsurpassed in this respect, even in 
Northumberland, except by Sir William Swinburne's father, who, 
to be sure, had thirty children. How great a happiness to bring 
a\j so many valiant sons to fight England's enemies and maintain 
the glory of the country ! By marriage, especially before the 
Bef ormation, into which many noble Houses of the north would 
never enter, the Forsters were connected with nearly every f amily 
of gentle birth in the north ; videlicet^ Lords Crewe, Wharton, 
Hilton, and Ogle ; the Radcliffes, Shaftoes, Swinbumes, Chaytors, 
Selbys, Herons, Carnabys, Crasters, Ridleys, Fenwicks, Salkelds, 
Grays of Chillingham and of Howick ; the Coles of Brancepeth, 
And the Ordes. By marriage with a Badcliüe, the Foisters of 
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BaaiboroTigh acquired the Manor of Blanchland ; and by marriage 
with a Selby, that of Thomton, One of the Forst ers was Lord 
Chief Justice of England, another was a Puisne Judge ; many of 
them were Sheriffs and Knighta of the Shire. Their history is, in 
a word, part and parcel of the history of Northumberland itself ; 
ihat is to say, of the great and glorious realm of England. 

This book is written for no other purpose than to set forth the 
true character of a gallant and honourable gentleman which hath 
been of late defamed ; and especiaily by one who hath eaten his 
bread, drunk his wine, and received many favours at his hands. 
The name of this gentleman is Thomas Forster, generally called 
the Younger. It was he who commanded the Prince's English 
f orces dnring the unhappy Bebellion. The band which writes his 
history is that of his sister. I am, it is true, unpractised in the 
penman's art, therefore unskilled in the trick of making the false 
appear the true. Yet I can narrate faithf ully the things which 
happened ; I can show hypocrites and villains, stripped of their 
disguise, the horrid wretches which they are ; and I can teil how 
gallant gentlemen and loyal subjects of the lawful sovereign of 
these realms (whom may God restore !) were betrayed to their own 
undoing. 

No one should be able to speak of a man so well as his sister. 
As for his wif e, she knows him only when he has arrived at man- 
hood, and has no knowledge of the time when he was a stripling, 
inexperienced and ignorant, though perhaps füll of brave intentions, 
er a boy at school under f erule and discipline, or a curly-headed 
langhing child. The sister remembers the growth of her brother's 
mind ; she has watched (if she be an eider sister) the hesitations of 
the boy, his first doubthil fiights, seeming, like the needle when 
the compass is shaken, to incline now here, now there, until it 
settles towards a steady north, as towards the straight and narrow 
path of honour which leadeth to heaven. To a wife, a man pre- 
sents himself completed, at his best ; like a finished work, a picture 
framed, a poem written and printed. As for myself , it is true that 
I remember not my brother Tom as a child, because he was older 
than myself ; but I knew him as a young man while he wore his own 
hair still tied up by a ribbon, and went about dressed in grey sagathy 
and woollen stockings, and great thick shoes for weekday use ; with 
broadcloth and silver buttons, thread stockings, and silver buckles 
in his shoes, and a silk ribbon for his hair, oa Sundays and holy< 
days. A brave and gallant lad he was, better at hunting than at 
reading, fonder of sport than of books, hearty with all, ready with 
a laugh and a friendly word with rieh and poor ; and gif ted with a 
natural love for friendliness, companionship, and good-fellowship, 
which made him beloved of all. He is dead now, and his f ortunes 
broken and gone, and his enemies may say, as in the Otterbourne 
Bailad: 

*Now wo have carry'd all Bambroughshire, 
All thti wdthe iu the wurld have we.' 
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Many have drawn comparisons between Mr. Forster and bis 
gallant companion-in-arms, Lord Derwentwater, to the disadvan- 
tage of the f ormer. It hath never been my pretence or opinioa 
that my brother was possessed of a natare so strangely and so richly 
compounded as that of Lord Derwentwater» He, it must bc owned, 
drew all hearts by qualities as rare as they are admirable. But I 
make bold to maintain that if loyalty, fidelity, and courage may 
command respect, then we must give respect to the memory of Mr. 
Thomas Forster. These virtues were conspicnous in him, as in all 
his line. Like a river in a Champagne country which nins evenly 
between its banks, so is the race of the Forsters ; like the river 
Coquet, which is now deep, now shallow, now gliding through open 
fields, now running under rocks, now under high hanging woods, is 
the race of the Badcliffes : and, like that river, they are most beau- 
tif ul just bef ore the end. 

The father of this Thomas Forster was Thomas Forster, oom- 
monly called the Eider, of Etherston. He remained a private 
gentleman, taking no office until af ter the death of his consins of 
Bamborough. Then he became Sheriff of the Connty and, between 
the years 1706 and 1710, Knight of the Shire. In the House of 
Gommons he made no greater figure than a gentleman of Tory and 
High Ghurch principles generally desires to make. Thus he was 
never a prater, nor did he waste the time of the House with idle 
talk and argument, being always well advised beforehand which side 
was the right, whose arguments would be the better, and prepared 
to vote, when called upon, with his f riends. He, therefore, ac- 
quired the respect which Parliament is always ready to aocord to 
members who sit silent and vote with their party. It would, indeed, 
have pleased him best could the measures have been brought f or- 
ward silently, and voted without any speeches at alL * It was a 
poor reward,' he said, * for the fatigue of a journey from Etherston 
to Newcastle, and from Newcastle to town, to sit out a long and 
tedious de bäte, when one*s mind was already made up, and argu- 
ment can produce no more effect than swanshot on the back of a 
tortoLse.' He married, while in his twenty-first year, his second 
Cousin Frances, daughter of Sir William Forster of Bamborough. 
By her he had issue, namely, Thomas Forster, aforesaid ; John, 
who is now the possessor of Etherston ; Margaret, the eldest of the 
family, married to Sir William Bacon, of Staward ; Elizabeth and 
William, who both died young ; and myself , Dorothy. It was the 
misf ortune of these children that their mother, who was as virtuous 
and prudent as she was beautif ul, died while they were all of tender 
years, and I, for one, but a little lassie indeed, too young to f eel 
the blow which had fallen upon us, and too ignorant to join in the 
resentment which fiUed the breasts of my eiders when my father, 
forgetting the incomparable virtues of the wife he had buried, 
married a second time. This marriage lasted but a short while, 
ending most tragically in the shooting by accident of madam. 
Would not one think that aAy man would plainly see in the deatii 
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of two wives'the direct injunction of Heaven to wed no more ? Yei 
xny father tempted Frovidence and married a third time, his wife 
being now a certain Barbara Lawes, f roxn the South Country, wbose 
birtb was not such as to Warrant this elevation, and wbo understood 
not the Northumberland people, or their speech, or their wavs 
She brought her husband two children, Kalph, who lived to be 
tbirty years of age, and Mary, now married respectably to Mr. 
Proctor. 

As to my father, he was the easiest and kindest of men ; all he 
asked f or in the world was rest and a quiet lif e ; to this he was 
gnrely entitled by reason of his birth, his f ortune, and his good 
health. His f ortune was moderate : an estate of some f ew hun- 
dreds a year, and a house as good as any, except the great Castles, 
in the county. Etherston Hall is a mile or so f rom the little hamlet 
of Lncker, and f our miles f rom Bamborough. It is a large, Square 
house, as füll of modern conveniences as any gentleman may desire ; 
the sitting-rooms are wainscoted with walnut-wood ; it has sash- 
windows, glazed with crown glass, which make the rooms light and 
pleasant in all weathers ; there are stoves to bum a coal fire, as 
well as andirons for wood ; in the parlour there is a high-backed 
chair for madam, and a great oaken settle, for my father loved the 
wooden seat of the North Country, with its cupboard below, in 
which were kept all kinds of stores ; there is a shelf of books if 
any want to read ; there are still-room and dairy ; and there is a 
great cellar well stocked with ale, both small and October — wine, 
both French, Spanish, and home-made — and whisky, brandy, and 
Geneva. Outside there is a stately garden füll of f ruit-trees, and 
planted with every kind of flower, fruit, and herb ; and to screen 
the house f rom the cold north and east winds there is a tbick plan- 
tation, call it rather a small wood or coppice, containing all the 
trees that afford thick f oliage and shelter, as firs and pines, with 
wych-elm, sycamore, ash, rowan, and so forth. * Why,' my father 
would say, looking round him, * there is no better house in all 
Northumberland for the entertainment of one's f riends ; nor, upon 
my Word, doth a pipe of tobacco anywhere taste so well, whether it 
be on the settle by the fire, or in the garden beneath a tree. Go 
f etch me one, Dorothy, my girl.' Seeing how much he loved to be 
at home, it may be thought surprising tbat he should have endured 
EO long the fatigue of Farliament, the discomforts to a country 
gentleman of living in London, and the bürden of the long joumey 
to town and back again. Yet a gentleman must not shnnk f rom 
the duties imposed upon him by his position, and when it became 
necessary tor him to become Knight of the Shire, he accepted the 
Office with courage. 

I have no cause for repentance as regards thefifth commandment, 
and am easy in my conscience conceming my duty to my father 
The fifth commandment, although it hath been held by some to 
enjoin Submission to all one's superiors in rank, fortune, place, 
afi&oity, or age, yet surely wa/« nevar intended to include step« 

2 
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mothew, If it was, Heaven forgive the Foratera, for they hav« 
gready ainned. Still, witbout seeking, like Ad&m in tbat pitifnl 
HXCUBe of bis, to shift tlie blamo npou another, it ia not anJQst to 
817 tbat the begicniiigB of the qnarrels irere generally made by 
madam, wbo desired to rale her stepcbildren, now growing tall,and 
beyond her control, aa if they were Btill Uttle occs, and ber own. 
My sisterMargaret, the eldost, a girl of nncomiaon Bpiritj-waa qnite 
abie to hold her own. PerbapB niadam was wrong when she char^ed 
her with inciting tbe ;ounger oues to disobedieace ; bnt I am sare 
that Tom was right when he, grown too big to be beaten, evec by 
hiBfather.Btoodbetween madamandhis littlesiBter Dorotby, swear- 
ing that he would not let madam lay finger npon ber, whethor she 
deserved it or not. Let her go beat her own children as much as 
she pleaaed. 

'Dame,' cried her hnü^and, wfaen madain complained, 'mastifor 
ever be goin^ about witb a whip in my band, like an overseer in a 
n^pu plantation 7 Do yon let tbe children alone, and they will let 
you alone.' 

Thea would she sit glnm in a comer tili I went hnmbly to aak 
pardon, and all for a time woald go well again ; and orer a pipe ai. 
tobacco and a pot of October. my father would talk with Tom about 
bis horBes and bis bonnds. When my sist^r Margaret married and 
went away, tbe housebold became more peaceful. Between Tom 
and myaelf — I being a child, and he a lad wbo was always ready 
to promise anytbing, besides that be regarded bis younger üster 
with singnlar affection — it was presently arranged and nnderatood 
tbat when we grew np we would Uto together away from Etberaton 
Hall, and qaite apart from modam. The compact was made long 
befom it Beemed likelj that it would ever be carried out ; but then, 
who knowB tbe decrees of Fate 7 Nothing, eays Mr. Hilyard, 
according to the IVenoh proverb, is more certain than tha unfore- 

' We wiU live together,' said Tom, ' Cheer np, Dorothy, We 
will go and live together Bomewhere aa soon as I come of ^e to do 
what I please. Then madam will have no one to flout but Jack — 
poor Jack I' 

It ia Bad to remember the qnarrela wbich occnired daily betweon 
these j'ealons children and tbeir stepmother. She would rush into 
my fatber'a preaence lond in complaint, Bcolding like a madwoman, 
tbongb perbapa vt was but a mere trifle, calling londly for rods and 
whippings, lamenting tbe day that ever ahe came into a house whpre 
the children were so diBobedient, upbraiding her husband for bis 
lack of aeverity, and calling on the precepts of Solomon, wbo is no- 
where so clear as on thia point of puniabing children. (Yet Beho- 
boam, wbo waa, no doubt, very aonndly flogged, did not tum ont 
such a son as tbe wiaest of jnen and f athera could regard with pride.) 
On the othnr aide atood Tom with Dorothy ; ahe hanging her head 
and holdin^ her brother by the band ; he angry flnabed, with fiery 
Gyes, meetmg accosation with denial or wi£ duirges of bis owa. 
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When the angry wif e flnng out of the room, the poor father would 
turn a perplexed face to bis children. 

* It is hard/ he would say, ^ that a mau cannot come home and 
hang np his wig and find peace without quarreis and f ault-findings. 
Tom, you villain, why anger madam? Dorothy, child, go ask 
pardon for both, and then sit down and let us be happy.' 

Peace was attained presently, when, in a happy day, Mr. Hilyard 
came to the house. No one, before his arrival, undergtood how to 
treat the f ancies of a whimsical woman, to humour her prejudices, 
and to keep her in good temper. Of Mr. Hilyard, more presently. 
For the moment, sufficient to note that my father soon leamed to 
trust in him for che maintenance of an unclouded ßky at home ; my 
stepmother looked to him for such personal Services and attentions 
as were necessary to keep her in good temper ; my brotber Tom, 
for such money (to be begged of my father) as he wantrd for his 
personal pleasure ; Jack, for mediation in order to ^rwe him from 
punishment ; and I myself, for amusement and insti uction, com« 
bined with the fingering of the spinet, of which I was always fond, 
and over which I attained, thanks to Mr. Hilyard, a proficiency (I 
may fairly say) equalled by f ew. There was never, sure, such a 
tutor in any f amily as Mr. Antony Hilyard. 

By my mother's side we came from the Bamborough Forsters — a 
brauch of the f amily more distinguished in the world than the main 
stock, and remarkable for the gif ts of politeness and love of learn- 
ing. Madam Frances Forster was the eider daughter of Sir William 
Forster, of Bamborough and Blanchland, by Dorothy Selby, his 
wif e, daughter of Sir William Selby, and granddaughter of Ferdi- 
nando, Lord Fairfax. There were nine children of this marriage, 
viz., William, the eldest, who married his second cousin, Elizabeth 
Pert Forster, who died in 1698 without issue (she afterwards 
married Lord Stawell, and enjoyed a charge of £350 a year upon 
the estate) ; John, the second son, who died unmarried in 1699, 
aged thirty-one years ; Ferdinando, of whom more immediately ; 
Frances, my mother ; and Dorothy, the youngest, whose birth 
caused the death of her mother. 

This Dorothy, my aunt, grew up a most incomparable beauty, the 
equal of whom was not to be seen anywhere in the county. In 
those days, and until the death of Ferdinando, there was open house 
kept at Bamborough, with so much Company and such prodigality 
and lavishing of good things as no other house in the county could 
show. It was ever a distinction between the Forsters of Etherston 
and those of Bamborough, that the former were quiet gentlemen, 
lovers of home, and not profuse of expenditure ; while the latter 
were large-handed, hospitable, and never so happy as when they 
were spending money with open hands and both hands. True, they 
had a great estate ; but there is no estate, not even his who owns 
Potosi or Golconda, but requires care in the spendiug. Sir William 
first, and his sons afterwards, lived as f reely as if they had an endless 
revenae. They were not spendthiitts, nor did they-throw money 
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2i,vi2ii.y in riotous living, like him who was reduced to feed with tbe 
pigs ; but they lived at a great rate : their houso was always opeu 
for anyone who chose ; their Stahles were füll of horses ; their 
cellars füll of wine ; their rooms füll of Company ; grooms and 
varlets in plenty lived upon them ; they even went to London. 
Madam, I remember, was for ever wondering how the Bamborough 
people could afford, even with their means, this great expense, and 
looking f orward to a sudden end. But she was one of those women 
who rejoice to play the part of the Trojan Princess, constantly 
f oretell disaster, concem themselves continually with the affairs of 
other people, and are never so well pleased as when they have some 
fresh misfortune to discuss, or some certain calamity to predict. 

To the beautif ul Dorothy the coming and going of fresh Company 
meant the anival and dismissal of so many lovers, for all men feil 
in love with her at first sight. Those who were too old lamented 
their youth ; those who were married wished they were Single for 
her sake ; those who were rieh trusted in their acres ; those who 
were poor hoped she would accept their poverty. In a word, they 
all with one consent began to ask her in marriage bef ore she was 
seventeen years of age. But she would have none of them ; not 
f rom pride, nor f rom a desire to make a great match (because, being 
a Forster, she knew that she could marry no one better than a plain 
Northumberland gentleman), but because she was young and happy, 
contented to wait single for a while, and because of all the lovers 
there was none who touched her heart. 

* My dear,' she said to me once, long af terwards, * a maid so young 
is simple, and expects more than she can get ; this man is too tall, 
that man too short, another too fat, another is boorish, another 
drinks too much wine, another has a hasty temper — as if she must 
needs have a man made on purpose for her. The gentlemen pleased 
me well enough to converse with, though sometimes they were 
coarse in their talk (a thing which gentlewomen cannot too strongly 
reprehend) ; but I liked not the prospect of spending my whole 
lif e with any one of them all. I desired, in short, more than a piain 
gentleman can be expected to give. Heaven granted my desire, 
save for one small particular, which, perhaps, I f orgot to pray for, 
or I might have had that as well. My husband, most admirable in 
all other respects, had lost, when I married him, what many young 
women would prize the most — bis youth. Yet he hath given me a 
great place and high rank, with learning and piety even beyond 
what may be looked for, even in a bishop ; wisdom more than one 
expects, even in the House of Peers ; and, my dear, unf ailing love 
and consideration for woman's weakness, which is as rare as it h 
delightful.* And with that her beautif ul eyes fiUed with tears— but 
not of sorrow. 

For there came to Alnwick when she was staying in their house 
^ji that town, being then but just eighteen, the great Bishop of 
^arham, Lord Crewe, upon a confirmation. Perhaps, but I am not 
0iire, she was herseif confirmed by him on that occasion. He wa« 
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tben fifty-six years of age, and, though there is so great a disparity 
between fifty-six and eighteen, and between a grave bishop and a 
giddy maiden, bis lordship feil in love like any young country 
squire with Dorotby, and proposed to marry her. To me it seems 
a tnily awf ul thing to marry a bishop of the Englisb Cburch, and I 
am not sorprised that Dorothy refused bim. Being still in hei 
youth, she was naturally inclined to gaiety, mirth, laaghter, dancing, 
and tbe Company of the young, wbich is a quite sufficient reason 
for her refusal, and we need seek no farther. Yet it was a great 
match, for he was not only Bishop of Durham (that is, a Prince 
Palatine, with power to appoint bis own sheriffs, and almost 
sovereign in bis own diocese), but he was also a great statesman (ho 
bad made many enemies in bis political career), and, besides this, a 
peer of tbe realm by birth and succession, the only member of bis 
sacred profession who could boast of that distinction. 

Wben bis lordship f ound that bis suit did not prevail he went 
away, and presently married a widow — Penelope, tbe relict of Sir 
Hugb Tynte. But wben, ten years later, she died, he f ound that 
he still remembered the beautif ul Dorothy — probably he had never 
forgotten her — and he again offered her bis band and title. 

* Cbild,* she told me, * wben one arrives at twenty-eight, the 
pleasures of youth have all been tasted. I had been to London, 
and Seen tbe glories of the park, the theatre, the gaming-table, and 
tbe town of London. Nothing is solid, I had already learned, 
except tbe joj's of rank, dignity, and wealth. Wben my lord came 
to me again, he was, it is true, ten years older — he was sixty-six— * 
yet I assure you that he bore himself still with the uprightness and 
strength wbich most men sbow at forty, having no shadow of ail- 
ment or weakness, or touch of infirmity. I was, theref ore, sensible 
of the great bonour he proposed to me wben he asked me again to 
become bis wif e. My dear, that venerable band wbich I presump- 
tuously rejected at eighteen, I acceptedi with gratitude at eight- 
and-twenty, and have bad no reason since for a Single day to regret 
my decision. Pray Heaven my lord hath continued to regard bis 
marriage with tbe same feeling of satisfaction !' 

Of that, indeed, there could be no doubt, because tbe Bishop re- 
mained to tbe end an ardent lover. 

Such, tben, was the f amily of the Porsters — a goodly trank, with 
many vigorous boughs — their original seat at Etherston, with 
many stately houses and broad lands, belonging to the oifshoots 
and y ounger branches : a House received with tbe respect due to an 
eqaal by all the great Northumbrian f amilies, one wbich is num« 
bered among those wbose' origin mounts to the time of tbe Oon- 
qaeroT or earlier. Their name is not like that of the Fenwicks or 
the Swinburnes, of territorial origin, but is, perhaps, a corruption 
of Forester. They were, Mr. Hilyard says, the family who first 
eeized upon tbe forest, or they were the King's foresters. Li the 
cid times, wben they were always fighting, there was need of as 
many as could be produced^ for the men were mostly doomed to 
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early death fighting on the Border, and the wonaen, more to be 
pitied, doomed to moum for husbands, sons, and brotbers. So 
that to both alike fate was unbappy. But tbat time has passed 
away. Tbere is peace upon the Marches ; and if wicked men stir 
not up the waters of strife, it is a time for sitting every man by 
his own fireside, bis wig hung upon one peg, and bis sword upon 
another, bis belmet placed beside bis f orefather's monuments in 
the churcb, above the old coat of mail, a pipe of tobacco in bis 
mouth, a brown tankard of October upon the table, witb bim a 
f riend or two, and talk grave or cheerf ul^ as the time and mood 
may suggest, while the sun slopes westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the dark crypt of Bamborough Church draweth 
nearer every bour. 

The way in which Tom Forster, junior, of Etherston, became 
Tom Förster of Bamborough, was as f ollows : 

On August the 22nd, in the year of grace seventeen bundred and 
one, Mr. Ferdinando Forster, Member of Parliament, the youngest 
and only surviving of the three brotbers, was entertaining a Com- 
pany of gentlemen to dinner at the Black Horse Tavem in New- 
castle. Now, tbere bad been anger (for what reason I know not, 
and have never beard) for a long time between Mr. Forster and 
Mr. John Fenwick, of Bock. It has always been maintained Mr. 
Forster was a gentleman of easy and cheerf ul disposition, wbo bore 
I no malice, and was unf riendly to no one ; also tbat be was ready 

I «and willing to come to an amicable settlement of their differences, 

whatever they might be, bating nothing so much as bad blood, and 
being ready to forgive private injuries so far as his honour would 
allow. Unfortunately Mr. Fenwick was of an opposite tempera- 
ment, being choleric, vindictive, and bot-headed. Also conceiving 
that be bad been wronged, he went about demanding vengeance, 
and breathing tbreats whenever he sbould meet bis adversary. 
Was it not, therefore, a most unf ortunate accident that he sbould 
be in Newcastle on that same August moming ? And what sbould 
be Said of the mischievous wretcb (reported to be mad Jack Hall) 
wbo informed this angry man that bis enemy was at the Black 
Horse ? Tbither be rushed, maddened by bis great wrath, and, 
bursting into the room where Mr. Forster sat witb his friends, did 
assail bim witb reproaches, insults, curses, and foul names of so 
outrageous and intolerable a kind that tbere was nothing for a man 
of honour to do but (having first called upon his friends to take 
notice that the quarrel was f orced upon bim) to rise and f oUow the 
aggressor into the open street. At the White Gross they stood, and 
both drew their swords. Mr. Hall, wbo bad f ollowed Mr. Fenwick, 
drew bis sword as well, witb intent to act as second. Just tben, 
before the weapons bad crossed, Mr. Forster*s foot slipped, and be 
feil upon the stones. What f ollowed is dreadful to teil, and shows 
how rage may make even an honourable gentleman blind and mad. 
For Mr. Fenwick, without waiting for his adversary to recover, or 
to be in a position to def end himself , instantly ran Mm tbrough the 
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heart, so that he feil dead. It has always been said that Mr. Hall 
shoald have prevented this cruel mnrder by striking up Mr, Fen- 
wick's sword with bis own, and tbere are not wanting those wbo 
call bim as mnch a marderer as tbe nnbappy man bimself wbo did 
the deed. I know not bow tbis may be ; but so mucb is certain, 
that notbing af terwards ever prospered with Mr. Hall ; but be was 
pnrsaed witb continued disaster to tbe day of bis violent and nn- 
timely end — a clear mark of Heaven's displeasure. Tbey seized 
Mr. Fenwick red-banded, so to speak, and lodged bim in prison. 
A month later be was led fortb and banged f or tbe munler — a 
melancboly and disgraceful end f or a gentleman of bis birtb and 
fortone. 

The intelligence of tbis terrible crime was brougbt to Etberston 
by Mr. Hilyard the next day. He lay at Bamborough that night, 
and so heard tbe news among tbe first. Madam was sitting in the 
garden with tbe two boys and Dorothy, Tom being then seventeen 
and Jack fi^e years younger. 

* Alas !* she cried, when she heard the news — the cbildren looking 
at each other in amazement, not knowiug wbat to say. * Alas ! 
Bore some great wickedness, boys, mnst ba^e been committed by 
your motber's family. First it is John, then William, and now 
Ferdinando ; a1 j gone in three years. Of nine cbildren tbere remains 
bat one. Some sins, we are assured, are visited upon the tbird and 
f ourth generation. Tom, it woald become thee to repent, lest it 
be visited npon thee as well.* 

' When I find out wbat I am to repent of / said Tom sullenly, 
because he loved not to hear the least reflection upon bis motber's 
family, * I will repent. My motber's family have brougbt nothing 
bat honour to us, as f ar as I know. Tbere is credit in being worth 
notioe. Now, a Lawes might steal a plg and be banged f or it, and 
bis grandcbildren never a penny the worse.' 

*With Submission, madam,' Mr. Hilyard interposed hastily, to 
preTent furtber words, *this crime may lead to your stepson's 
nngalar advantage. For, if Mr. Ferdinando hath left no will, I 
mistake mach if tbe estates do not devolve upon bim, or upon bim 
and Lady Crewe together.' 

* Will Tom have Bamborough ?' madam asked. * Then he must 
not have Etberston as well. That,' she added, thinking of her 
own 8on, not yet bom, * should be divided among all the other 
cbildren, however many tbere may be. The law is unjust as regards 
the younger sons. No woman would ever be a second wif e did she 
know bow her own cbildren would be served.' 

* 1 doubt not, madam,' said Mr. Hilyard, * that shoald the oc- 
casion arise, bis honour will prove as just and as generous as yoa 
would desire.' 

* Their father,' madam replied, tossing her bead, ' would give all 
to Dorothy had he bis own way. When justice is to be done, Mr. 
Hilyard, come to me about it.' 

* As for me,' cried Tom, tbe brave lad, bis face saddenly flnshing, 
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* ifc will be my business to avenge th© death of my nncle. Wnat 
The breath only just out of bis body, and we are talking of bis 
Buccession !' 

* Nay,' Said Mr. Hilyard, * as f or the murderer, he is in prison 
they say that he will be tried f or bis lif e. Let me advise you ratbei 
to keep tbis melancboly story bef ore your eyes as an example, nevei 
to be forgotten, of the danger of ungovemed wrath, which Lao 
tantius calls a cruel tempest of the mind. Tbus, as is recorded, 
began the madness of Ajax.' 

They brought the body of Mr. Forster to Bamborough, and 
buried bim in the crypt below the chancel. It was observed th« t 
no longer procession had ever been known at the funeral of anj - 
one : nay, it is even said that when the coffin was bome into tiie 
church, the tail of the long line of moumers was yet a whole mile 
away f rom the porch, and they had to wait tili all had reached the 
church, thougb all could not find room within, before they began 
the words of the Funeral Service. The chief moumer was my 
brotber Tom, and af ter him my f ather, at the head of so great q 
gatbering of Forsters that you might think them an army in them- 
selves. Then came the county gentlemen and private friends, an^ 
lastly the tenants and the common people, who wept tears of un 
f eigned sorrow, f or they had lost a landlord and f riend of a kind 
beart, altbough one who spent at a great rate and lived beyond bis 
income. The foxhunters gave their brother sportsman the last 
view-holloa, as one fires a volley over the grave of a soldier ; and 
the Manor House provided a noble supper f or all the moumers, of 
high and low degree, with as much drink of all kinds as their grief 
could crave, so that few, indeed, departed sober from that last 
tribute of respect to the murdered man. 

It was proved to be as Mr. Hiljrard thought — ^Mr. Forster had 
made no will. Therefore, the Bamborough estates feil to Lady 
Grewe and Tom as cobeirs, each to take a moiety. 

* Dorothy,* Tom cried, * what we agreed to do shall be done. As 
soon as I am of age, and can go to live at the Manor House, tbou 
sbalt come too, and we will live together.' 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE HEIB OF BAMBOROUGH« 

A NOBLE inheritance indeed, cven if one only had a moiety or half 
part 1 Not only did it include the manors of Bamborough and 
Blanchland, but also the Rectory and Monastery of Shotley,*the 
Manor of Thomton, with houses at Alnwick and elsewhere, fishing- 
rights on Tweed and Derwent, and presentations to four livings 
and chapelries. Tom never wearied of enumerating bis lands and 
possessions. 
* As to her kdysbip,* he said, * sbe may have children and sbe 
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xnay not. If she have none, then the whole will be mine. And 
whatever Lappens, we shall live in the Manor House, Dorothy, and 
Tsre will have a noble time — you and I together. She has a dozen 
palaces and Castles ; she will surely not grudge me the simple 
Manor Honse of Bamborough.* 

Bnt as yet he wanted three years of twenty-one, and for the 
present he must needs have patience. 

Presently, little by little, there began to leak out reports that all 
was not as it should be with the estate. For first we heard of a 
Charge of £350 a year in favour of my nncle WilVs widow — a 
monstrous and most greedy jointure, truly, wben one considers 
that on many estates as large as that of Bamborough a poor £40 a 
year is all that a younger son or daughter may look for. Next we 
heard of a rent-charge of £500 a year created by the late Sir 
William Forster to pay for some of bis profuse expenditure. This 
was bought up by Lord Crewe, no doubt at her ladyship's expressed 
desire, for £10,000. But the Bishop was one of the most wealthy 
men in the kingdom, and could well a^ord even so great a sum. 
Here, however, was a goodly cantle cut out of the estate. Half 
the annual rent gone at once. Tom, for bis part, showed little or 
no concern about it. 

• There remains,' he said, *another £800 a year, besides the houses. 
There is a good deal to be done with the half of £800 a year. And 
I am the heir of Etherston as welL' 

He looked on bis heritage of Bamborough as a means for living 
as he wished until the Etherston property feil in. 

Yet he ought to have feit that there is a sad f alling-off from the 
£1,600 or so of revenue received by Sir William, to the enjoyment 
of only a moiety of £800 a year. There were other creditors and 
Claims upon the ^state also, of which we knew nothing, and happily, 
as yet, suspected nothing. 

The heir of both Bamborough and Etherston was a much more 
important person than the heir of Etherston alone. Lady Crewe, 
who, to speak the truth, took little notice of her sister's children 
while her brothers were living, now showed a very particular in- 
terest in Tom, and wrote many letters upon bis course of lif e, both 
to him and to bis father. She begged earnestly that he might go 
to Cambridge, pointing out that, although her nephew's inclination 
lay not much, as she understood, in the direction of books, it would 
be well f OT him to make the acquaintance at that ancient seat of 
leaming of the young men, bis contemporaries, and to leam how 
matters of importance are regarded outside Northumberland. 
Tom, therefore, went to St. John's College, as a gentleman com- 
moner, with Mr. Hilyard for bis tutor. Here, however, he remained 
bnt three or four terms. Then her ladyship pointed out that a 
oountry gentleman has to become a magistrate, so that it is .most 
desirable for him to know law, and entreated him to enter at 
Lincoln's Inn, and to reside in London for a part of each year, in 
Order to study the Acts o£ Parliament and the powers of a justice 
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of the peace. To this, however, Tom objected, saying that hia 
fatber and bis grandfather had been justices witbout going to 
Lincoln*s Inn, or knowing any law at all, and tbat, to bis mind, a 
gentleman sbould not dirty bis fingers witb tbe quibbles and sbifts 
of lawyers. In tbis opinion be continued, althougb be was re- 
minded tbat one of lus cousins bad been Sir Tbomas Forster, 
Justice of Common Fleas nnder King James I., and anotber, Sir 
Robert Forster, no less tban Lord Cbief Justice of England under 
Gbarles L Tben Lady Crewe wrote anotber letter, in wbicb sbe 
clearly told ber nepbew tbat bis rusticity and tbat of bis f riends 
was sucb as to unfit bim f or tbe posts of distinction open to tbe 
owner of Bamborougb (ber brotbers, indeed, especially Ferdinand©, 
bad been gentlemen of courtly and finisbed manners, acquired 
among tbe most polite society of St. James's) : and tbat if be 
would neitber study law nor letters, it beboved bim, under proper 
tutelage, sucb as tbat of Mr. Hilyard, to travel into Italy, and so 
to acquire tbe manners of tbe great world. I knew not at tbe time, 
and none of us were courtiers enougb to discem, tbat ber ladysbip, 
in taking all tbis trouble, was endea^ouring to make Tom under- 
stand ber design ; namely, to make ber nepbew tbe successor of 
ber brotbers, and no loser by tbeir prodigality, provided only be 
would sbow bimself wortby of ber bounty. 

Tbis project sbe never abandoned, being always most jealous for 
tbe bonour of tbe Forsters, altbougb tbe events wbicb f ollowed 
prevented berfrom carrying it into effect. Yet Tom was so foolisb 
as to fall into a great rage upon receiving ber letter, alleging that, 
as for bis manners, be was not asbamed of tbem, and tbey were 
tbose of bis fatber and bis friends ; tbat be was not, for bis part, 
going to become a London beau ; and as to travelling in f oreign 
parts, to be sure tbe Frince was in France, but what bad an 
Englisb gentleman to learn from a set of mangy Frencb and 
scuryy Italiaus ? And as for distinction and tbe holding of bigb 
posts, be migbt sbow ber ladysbip some day tbat be was as capable 
of distinguisbing bimself as any man in Nortbumberland — rusticity 
or no rusticity. 

* Tbou wilt not be guided by tbe wisest of women, boy,' my 
fatber said. * Sbe is tbe wisest of women, because sbe is led by 
tbe most crafty and the wisest of men. Tbou wilt neitber to 
London nor to f oreign lands, tbougb bere is Mr. Hilyard longing 
to go witb tbee. Well, stay-at-bomes bave little wit ; ignorance 
breeds conceit. I bave myself been to London and seen tbe 
Court ; but as for tbee, Tom, tbou art pure rustic. Besides, 
tbougb I am a simple and unlearned person, content to stay at 
bome, tbey will not, I fear, suffer tbee tbe same liberby. For tbou 
bast more to lose ; and wbere tbe carcase is, tbitber tbe eagles 
gatber.' 

Tben Lady Crewe privately exborted Mr. Forster to take care 
lest bis son, tbrougb ignorance of tbe world, sbould be tempted 
into some rasb enterprise, like tbat of Sir William Feuwick, wbo 
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was execnted for treason in the year 1696 ; to remember that fierce 
spirits were always abroad, endeavouring to stir np immature 
risings and to hatch foolish plots for the destruction of unhappy 
gentlemen ; and to be assured that though her own favour and 
that of her husband would be continued to her nephew should he 
move prudently, that favour would certainly be withdrawn should 
rashness plunge him into difiiculties with the Government : with 
much more to the same eifect. 

* Her ladyship is right,' cried my father. * None so hot for the 
Sovereign as my Lord Bishop tili King William comes to the 
throne. Then he must needs run for it and try the air of France. 
Bunning is a very noble exercise when you are young. My lord 
is out of favour now, and he is getting old, and would fain stay 
where he is, and I think he would like to taste once more the 
sweetness of Court smiles ; but still, one who loves the old House. 
This should be thy safest plan, Tom. Be guided by the Bishop. 
He will never go over to the other side, and yet he will never put 
bis neck in the noose. Wherefore, my son, remember that con- 
spiracies are hatched by men Who have got nothing to lose ; it is 
easy for a landless Irishman to talk wild and vapour, but for us, 
who have a name and an estate which we have held together for 
seven hundred years and more, the risk is too great. I do not say, 
neither, that we are to turn Whigs. We who fought for the 
Stuarts stand by them still. They made my grandfather Sheriff 
and Knight ; they gave Sir Claudius the Manor of Bamborough ; 
saving our religion, and our estates, Tom — and our estates, boy, 
mind that — we must foUow the Stuarts always. When the voice 
of the country is clearly for the Prince, the Forsters will come 
with the rest. But when thwacks are going, let those who began 
get the first of the hammering, while we stand by and see which 
way the battle is likely to go. Theref ore, when thou art of age, 
Tom, take care to write nothing, to promise nothing, to sign nothing. 
As for what may happen, we know nought. The Dutchman hath 
DO children : let us wait ; the Princess Anne may foUow, but we 
know not. Let us wait, and meantime lie snug all.' 

However, there were two years to wait before the Coming of 
age, which was in the year 1702. By consent of Lady Crewe, 
Tom was allowed during this time to use the Manor House as if 
it was already bis own, and many were the days which we spent 
in the old place, sometimes with Mr. Hilyard for tutor and com- 
panion, spending whole weeks there. The house was not larger 
than Etherston Hall, but it was, in a wa^, more splendid. Thero 
were portraits on the walls of Sir Claudius, Claudius bis nephew, 
Sir William, bis three sons, the wife of the eldest, my own mother, 
and my aunt, the beautiful Dorothy. Truly there never was a 
more lovely and charmiug face than that of this portrait, the 
original of which I had never seen. It represented her at the age 
of twenty or twenty-one. She had a face round rather than oval ; 
ft sweet, rounded, dimpled chm ; a mouth more like a rosebud than 
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the Ups of a woman ; ligbt brown, cnrling hair, lying in a Cluster 
about her forebead, wbicb, Mr. Hilyard said, was too ample foi 
tbe Greek idea of beauty, tbeir Venus being low of forebead ; tbe 
nose was füll ; tbe eyes were dark brown, and of a siugular brigbt- 
ness. I reflected witb inexpressible joy, wben looking upon this 
sweet face, tbat my own eyes were of tbe same colour and bright- 
ness, and my own nair of tbe same hue, and tbe same tendency to 
twist and curl itself about my forebead. Wben gentlemen, past 
tbe age of tbirty or so, came to tbe Manor House, tbey gazed at 
tbe Portrait and sigbed, remembering ber beauty, and tbinking, no 
doubt, bow great a tbing it would bave been to marry so lovely a 
woman. Wben tbe young meu came, tbey looked upon tbe 
Portrait witb sucb wonder as tbey migbt experience in looking 
upon tbat of Helen, Cleopatra, or fair Dido. 

' She moves,' said Mr. Hilyard, * a goddess confessed. Never, 
since tbose fair women of old, bas tbere been ber like. Some- 
times I tbink tbat tbe incomparable Sappbo may bave bad tbose 
eyes, wbicb are yours also, Miss Dorotby ; and tbe cbaste Lucretia 
tbat look, in wbicb you yourself greatly resemble your aunt ; and 
even Yeuus berself tbat dimpled cbin, wbicb I am glad to see 
remains still in tbe f amily.* 

Tbere were otber portraits, but tbese were tbe best 
Tbe bouse itself is of two stories, and is built in tbe modern 
f asbion, baving Square sasb Windows, two on one side tbe door and 
one on tbe otber. It looks f rom tbe front upon a triangulär green, 
planted witb a clump of trees, baving tbe village pant at tbe end, 
and a field at tbe base. On tbe rigbt is tbe cburcb, and on tbe 
left is tbe broad street leading to tbe castle. At tbe back is ä 
garden, not so big or so well provided as tbat of Etberston, because, 
by tbe seaside, every tbing will not grow ; but it bas a great störe 
of berbs and fruit trees, witb currants, gooseberries, and straw- 
berries in season, lavender and otber plants f or streng waters and 

Eerf umes, and berbs f or medicine : notwitbstanding wbicb. Natura 
atb been so benevolent as to plant tbings for suifering man's 
solace in every bedge, so tbat, tbougb tbere may be plenty of 
toothacbe in tbe wodd, tbere is also plenty of trefoil, yarrow, and 
groundsel-root ; and, tbougb one may catcb a cougb, tbere is no fear 
of usiug up all the ground-ivy , and, tbougb men will cut tbem- 
selves witb knives and sickles, tbeir wives can gather for notbing 
as much comfrey, self-beal, and valerian as will eure tbeir wounds. 
A goodly garden and ancient, witb a trim lawn as well, on wbicb 
bowls could be played ; and a sundial, wbicb bad marked tbe fligbt 
of time for many hundreds of years ; and a f ountain, wbicb was 
Btopped, and would work no longer tili Mr. Hilyard set it agoing ; 
and tben we marvelled bow we could bave found tbe garden 
perfect witbout tbe pleasant plasb of tbat jet of water witb its 
little arcb like a rainbow, and its sparkle in tbe sun. In every 
season — ^summer, winter, or autumn— it was pleasant to walk in 
tbe garden^ and to look over tbe low wall at the end, and the green 
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xneadow beyond it, upon the broad sea whic^ Stretches away tili 
sea and sky meet. A stormy sea it is wben tbe north-east winda 
blow, and many have been the wrecks upon the rocks and islets 
off the shore. 

To live in the Manor House was in itself a help .to eure our 

rustic ways of thought and speech. For not only were there 

portraits, but also pictures brought f rom abroad, pictures of Koman 

Catholic saints — there was a martyr, I remember, set up as a target 

for the arrows of his persecutors ; and others of hunting-parties, 

and of battles by sea and land. Mr. Hilyard would stand before 

these pictures and discourse with great leaming to me upon the 

Italian, Spanish, French, and Dutch Schools, and the chief merits 

of each. There was also tapestry, but not much. Mr. Hilyard 

has told me of the famous tapestry which he has seen in the 

Palace of St. James. There was a cabinet füll of curiosities 

brought home by travellers in f oreign parts — among them a stone 

picked up in the Garden of Gethsemane, and a garland of thorna 

bougbt in Jerusalem itself. This cabinet afforded Mr. Hilyard 

the opportunity of many a discourse. There were also books — 

not one shelf only, as we had at Etherston — but three or even 

f our shelves. There was Baker's * Chronicle/ Holinshed's ' History,* 

Sibbes's * Soul's Conflict,' a volume of Jeremy Taylor, Camden's 

*Britannia,'Grey's * Choregraphia,' a *History of the Lives, Travels, 

and Sufferings of the Apostles,' with pictures, very moving ; 

Kecord's * Arithmetic,' the * Marrow of Mathematics,' Hartmann's 

* True Preserver of Health,' Drake's 'World Encompassed/ Evelyn*s 

* Gardener's Almanack,' the * Paradise Lost ' of Milton, the Plays 
of Shakespeare, Bacon's * Essays,' Quarles's * Emblems,' Butler's 

* Hudibras,' in which Mr. Hilyard greatly delighted — I know not 
why, because \ could never read it with pleasure — and a great 
many more. I read in most of these books, and, I hope, sucked 
as much profit from them as was to be expected of a girL To be 
8ure, I had beside me always a most patient, learned, and kind 
commentator, who spared no pains to make me understand obscure 
passages, and to illustrate places which, before he spoke of them, 
seemed unintelligible. An ignorant reader is like a poor man with 
empty purse, who walks along a Valley strewn with diamonds and 
prccious stones, which he neglects because he knows not how price- 
less are the stones beneath his feet. Pity it was that Tom would 
neither read nor listen. 

On Sundays, when we all went to church in the moming, there 
waa a great and noteworthy difference af ter Tom became the half 
owner of Bamborough. For, as often happens in old churches, 
this of ours was divided and parcelled out among the gentry. The 
north transept belongs to the Greys of Howick ; the south transept 
to Ibe Radcliffes, although they are Papists ; the north part of the 
nave belongs to the owners of the Lucker, the south to the Försters 
of Etherston, and the chancel to the Forsters of Bamborough. 
Wfaile, theref ore, my f ather, with madam and Jack and the children. 
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sat in their pew below the pulpit, Tom, and I with him^ and Mr. 
Hilyard, because he was tbe tutor, walked proudly iuto the chancel 
and sat in a great pew raised three feet above the ground, so thaC 
you mounted by steps. The seats were lined with red velvet, very 
wom, Above us hung our own scutcheon, showing the Radcliffe 
fleur de-lys among the Etherston martlets ; on the other side was 
the great marble monument of Sir Claudius, who died at Blanch- 
land ; and, hanging on the wall, the helmet and iron coat of some 
other Forster long since dead and gone. Beside us was the stone 
effigy, with crossed legs, called Sir Laucelot du Lac, concerning 
whom Mr. Hilyard had a great deal to say, as to whether he was 
not perchance a Forster, and thus misnamed from the tradition of 
some great exploit or deed of arms. 

It is an old and crumbling chancel. Among other things it con- 
tains an ancient window, through which the unhappy lepers outside 
might formerly see the elevation of the Host within. Separating 
chancel from nave, was an open screen of carved white stone, a 
good deal broken. When we stood up for the reading of the 
Psalms and the singing of the hymn, I could see through this 
screen the back of the vicar at the reading-desk, and in the pew 
below the pulpit my f ather's best Sunday wig in the crispest curl, 
and madam's hat and ribbons. Beyond the pews of the gentle- 
folk were the seats of the common people, worn black and shiny 
by generations of the humble worshippers. I suppose that in 
heaven there are no velvet-lined pews, with steps to monnt, and 
Steves to keep one warm in winter ; but it seems fitting thus to 
separate gentle and simple, and doubtless even in heaven there are 
degrees— one cannot understand that a prince and a scuUion will 
ever sit side by side. As for me, I confess that it was with pride 
that I sat every Sunday beside Tom in the chancel, reflecting that, 
although my father was the head of the older stock, the neblest 
and best of the family came from Sir John, the great Warden of 
the March, and Governor of Bamborough Castle — the most splendid 
possession of bis grandchildren. 

There was never a day, when I was at the Manor Honse, but I 
passed some of it within the old walls, clambering, exploring, and 
running from one broken Chamber to another, until I knew every 
Chamber and every vault in the great pile. When I climbed the 
broken stairs and stood upon the giddy top of the half-roof ed keep, I 
used to look around me with such pride as a Percy should f eel a' 
Alnwick or at Arundel. I was prouder even than my brother ot 
the stately place, though he never wearied of rehearsing the great- 
ness of bis folk. A noble Castle, indeed ! This is none other than 
the Castle of King Ida, called the Boyal House. King Edwin 
lived here ; miracles were worked here by saints for the preserva- 
tion of the Castle ; William Ruf us sat down before it ; David 
Bruce was a prisoner in it ; the breaches in the broken walls were 
caused by the cannon of the Yorkists. Why, whenever I read 
the history of England in Holinshed or Baker, I turned over the 
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pages b,tA looked out the places where the Castle is mentioiied, 
and then my f oolish heart woald glow with pride. But surely there 
could be no more delightful place for a young girl's playground and 
place of meditation. The keep alone remains entire, out of all the 
towers, bastions, f orts, and strong places which once stood here ; but 
their ruins still stand. In some places there^are broken stone steps 
leading up to Chambers whose floors are gone, Windows gaping wide, 
and roof long since tom o£E ; in others there are deep dungeons, 
open now to the light of heaven. At night, I used to think the 
groans of dead prisoners still ascend to the sky. From the top of 
the keep one may look out to sea and behold the Farnes lying 
beneath one as on a map ; to the north is Holy Island, with its 
mined church and Castle on a hill ; to the south is black Dunstan 
bargh, where the Seeker may be seen nightly by those who look for 
him ; and inland lie the fields and woods belonging to the Forsters. 
In early summer the rock on which the Castle Stands, black and 
tenible in the winter, is covered, wherever the least ruggedness affords 
Space for a morsel of earih, with tufts of grass and flowers. There 
are the thrif t, the bell campion, and the tref oil, crimson, white and 
blue, very pretty to look upon. Later on, the sandhills, about 
which the rabbits keep running all the year round in thousands, are 
oovered with flowers of other kinds, the names of which I knew and 
their properties, thanks to Nurse Judith and Mr. Hilyard. 

Often Mr. Hilyard came here with me, telling out of his vast 
knowledge stories of the days when this place, now so silent and 
minous, was filled with knights and valiant men-at-arms, when the 
conrts resounded with the hoof s of horses, the voices of the soldiers, 
and the clank of iron heels. He could restore the castle as it used 
to be, and would mark out for me the inner bailly, the outer bailly, 
the portcullis, the postem, the outworks, the chapel, the stables, 
the kitchens, and aJl, until in imagination I knew the castle, as it 
was when the Percies were its govemors. No others came to the old 
Castle except myself and Mr. Hilyard ; it was quite lonely and 
deserted. In stormy weather the waves leaped up to the very 
walls, while the gulls flew screaming and the wind whistled. In 
the evening, when the twilight feil, I would sit among the fallen 
stones, seeing in the shadows of the pile grim spirits of the dead, and 
hearing in the breeze the voices of departed saints, kings, knights, 
bishops, sad prisoners, brave men, and fair ladies, whose ancient joys 
and sufferings made this place as sacred as the churchyard. 

As for Tom, he cared Uttle about the antiquity of the castle or 
its past history ; his chief desire being for the time to arrive when 
he could call the place his own and be out of tutelage, and his prin- 
cipal occupation being hunting of f ox and of otter, riding, shooting, 
fishing, badger-drawing, bat-f owling, netting of partridges with the 
lanthom, setting decoys for ducks, hawking on the seashore, stalking 
the wild bulls of Chillingham, cock-fighring, dog-fighting, with the 
other manly sports in which young men delight. He conversed 
mach with grooms, keepers, f eeders, and falconers, and was experi- 
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enced in every kind of sport. He also took great pleasure, in thosc 
days, in the wild-f owl skooting on the islands ; many a time he has 
taken me with him when he had no other companion (Mr. Hiljrard'a 
stomach being unable to stand the motion of a boat). Then we 
would sail through the waves to those wild and desolate rocks 
covered with the nests of the sea-birds which rise screaming from 
under the f eet of the rare visitor. The cries of the birds, the wliirr 
of their wings, the whistling of the wind, the dashing of the waves, 
are the only sounds upon these lonely islands where St. Cuthbert 
built his hermitage. They are, indeed, a truly fitting place f or the 
gloomy recluse, who (though doubtless a holy man) dared to call 
the half of the Lord's creatures unclean, and f orbade a woman even 
to set her f oot upon the place where he resided. Many pioas women 
have gone into voluntary retreat and hermitage, bat one never yet, 
I believe, heard of a woman thus speaking of man as to call him 
unholy or unclean. The walls of St. Cuthbert's house yet stand in 
ruins on his deserted Island, but there are now no human beings 
within their shelter. 

I learned to know all the birds by their flight, their cry, and their 
f eathers — the St. Cuthbert's ducks who make nests of the sea-weed, 
the tomnoddies, the skouts, the guillemots, the shags, the kittiwakes, 
the guUs, the brockits, the rock-pigeons, the sea-larks, and the jack- 
daws who build in the rabbit-holes. In those days, who so brave 
and handsome as young Tom Forster, leaping lightly from rock to 
rock, fowling-pieco in band, his long hair tied in a ribbon, and 
blown behind him by the sea-breeze, his grey eyes bright, and his 
cheek ruddy ? What but a splendid future could await a lad so 
gallant ? As f or the girl who ran beside him, as agile as her brother, 
dressed in short petticoats and thick shoes with woollen stockings, 
she was a slip of a thing then, with dark brown eyes (like those of 
her aunt), and long fair curls flying under her hat. Her brother, 
though he sometimes swore at his grooms and thrashed the stable- 
boys, never had a harsh or unkind word f or her, nor she any thought 
f or him but of tender and true affection. Pity it was that one of 
natui-al abilities so good would never read and acquire wisdom. 

* The man who reads not,' said Mr. Hilyard, * may get skill and 
knowledge, but scarcely wisdom. The bind and herd are men of 
gi*eat skiU and knowledge, the one in ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
the other in cattle and the creatures of field and forest. So the old 
wif e in the village leams the virtues of all the herbs that grow, and 
the sportsman leams the ways of the creatures whom he hunts. But 
without books one knoweth not his brother man, nor his own Posi- 
tion and importance, nor the proportion which one thing bearetb to 
another ; as, f or instance, the opinion of a Northumberland gentle- 
man compared with the opinions of the City of London, or that of 
Will's Coffee House. Thus the man of no books may easily con- 
sider his own importance to be much greater than it is in the eyes 
of others, and his own doctrines infülible, and his own way of 
thiiüdng the only way possible f or honest men. Especially there ia 
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tlie danger of over-estimating his importance. It was the ignorance 
as well as the ambition of the thief Diophon which cansed hkn to 
bnrst and die with envy because, on his way to be hanged, fae f onnd 
that one of his f ellows was to be treated to a gallows higher than 
his own.' 

I understood Mr. Hilyard to be talking of my brother Tom and 
his companions, wheref ore I resented the likening of Tom unto the 
rogue Diophon, even though he was an ancient Greek ; and he 
hastened to assure me that the comparison was not as to honesty 
bnt as to ignorance, which if it lead to self-conceit even in so base 
a person as a common thief, may much more do so in the case of a 
coimtry gentleman of Northumberland. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

EIS HIGHNESS THE FRINCB. 

As regards politics, I declare that I know nothing at all of what 
went on in London or anywhere eise ; but, as for Northnmberland^ 
I can saf ely assert that I have never known a time when there were 
not, continually, whisperings in comers, mysterious commnnications, 
breathless suspense, a Coming and going of strangers or of gentle- 
men whom I knew to be in some way coimected with the cause of 
the Prince. There were always great things going to happen, if we 
were to believe the people who made it their business to keep np a 
racket throngh the country in order to sustain and stimulate the 
loyalty of the party. His Highness was about to embark ; a great 
many thousand French soldiers were collecting for bim ; everything 
was ready ; the country was streng for the Prince. According to 
these gentry, there never was any doubt at all about the voice of 
the country. Why, when af ter many years I joumeyed to London, 
I was amazed to think of onr own ignorance in believing all these 
Btatements. I do Mr. Hilyard the justice of saying that he never 
did believe them. He was, I know, a Whig by birth ; but, like a 
good servant, he became a Jacobite because we, in whose service 
he was, were of that cause. What did London think ? That was 
ever his cry. Not London of the cofPee-houses and St. James's 
Street, but London of the City. Why, how streng and resolute 
must be the Protestant party of this present day, seeing that it has 
been streng enough to stomach a King who knew no word of 
English, so resolute as to keep him with his ill manners, his ugly 
mistresses, and his German Court, rather than have a Papist even 
with aU the Christian graces — though of these unf ortunately the 
Prince hath f ew, which one says with shame. This was not under- 
stood in the north ; many friends of the Protestant gentry were 
Catholics ; they were English, however, first, and Catholics nezt ; 
not servants of the Pope first. and English next. 
* Why/ Said Mr. Hilyazd, * these are not tho Fhpifito we in the 

3 
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Bouth have beon taught to fear. Their priests are conrteons gentle- 
men of good English f amilies ; they show no wish to roast us at 
the stake ; they are all f or toleration. I doubt whether, if London 
knew Northumberland, the coanlay would any longer fear a Catholic 
King. I hear there are some in Scotland who believe that the 
King would be converted by bis coronation, whicb I doubt. But 
bis advisers, if they were English priests, not f oreigners, would 
surely do the country little barm.' 

Mr. Hilyard always put London bef ore any other part of England : 
doubtless with reason, as being the centre of all. And he ackno'w- 
ledged that the people of England will never f orget the blood and 
fire of Queen Mary, nor will they cease to ask what security there 
is that another Papist Sovereign will not Surround himself with 
other Bonners and Gardiners. Listening daily to the talk, I con- 
ceived a plan by which everything niight be set right. Like aJl 
children's plans, it waä impossible : for it was nothing less than 
that the Prince should imitate the example of Henry IV. of France, 
and for bis crown change bis f aith. This, in my eyes, was all the 
easier, from the circumstance that, while Henry lef t the right for 
the wrong, our Ejng would leave the wrong for the right. Wrong 
or right, it must have been chokii^ to King James to hear, when 
he went to live in Rome— even in Rome, where he might look for 
applause and support, if anywhere — to hear, I say, as he is seid to 
have heard, a Cardinal — one of the Holy College — ^whisper to another, 
with scom unworthy of bis sacred prof ession and dignity, * Behold 
the King who threw away three crowns — ^for a mass !' 

There were busybodies who went up and down the country in 
these days whispering, reporting, conveying letters, drawing up 
lists, with a mighty f uss and pretence of secrecy. Some of them 
were disguised ; some sent letters by the hands of countrymen, and 
even gipsies, on whom they could depend ; some were Msh, who 
are ever ready to embark in any mad scheme ; some were country 
gentlemen or younger sons ; some, even, were High Church clergy ; 
some were Roman Catholic priests of the intriguing kind, who 
dressed as laymen — by dispensation, one may suppose. As for the 
sum of these whisperings, it was always the same. The country 
was ripe ; at a word, at the signal, the hsing would be general ; the 
Prince was always ready. A brave captain, too, who had shown 
bis yalour at Oudenarde and Malplaquet (where, indeed, he was 
fighting against bis own countrymen) ; one who was eager to lead 
bis brave f ollowers to victory, and to reward them generously with 
the spoil of the Whigs. These things were industriously spread 
abroad among the Jacobite gentry, especially of Lancashire and 
Northumberland ; it was firmly believed that the party was irre- 
sistible. And if the gentief olk believed this, how much more the 
common people and the ignorant Scotch, who ran after their chief- 
tains to their own destruction ? Yet the events of the year 1707 
ought to have opened the eyes of the party when they saw a French 
fleet, weU maimed, well loond, well armed, with siz tiiousand 
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floldiers on board, fly ignomimously at the mere appearanoe of 
Admiral Byng and bis ships. The Prince was on boaid the French 
oonunander^s ship. He prayed to be landed on tne coast of Scotland 
— ^no one, whatever side he may have taken, can doubt the gallantry 
of his Highness in those daya — ^bnt the prayer was ref used, so that 
he retumed to France, and presently, notwithatanding the French 
King's solernn engagements, was driven out of that countiy into 
the Papal Dominions. These things prove the value of the Grand 
Monarqne's word, and also that the English will not have a Eang 
f orced upon them by French bayonets. 

* We wait our time,' Tom said. * When that time oomes, the 
nnanimouB rising of the conntry genüemen will be accepted as the 
voice of the people.' 

* Happy the man/ said Mr. Hilyard, stroking his chin, ^ who rises 
the last.' 

* What ? And leave others the glory and the hononrs V 

He was stül a lad under age, but ia this way he taJked ; he and 
his compamons. 

* It will be the Protestant gentry,' he said grandly, * though we 
shall allow the Catholics to join us, who will restore his Sacred 
Majesty. Then we shall find for him, perhaps out of Northumber- 
land, counsellors wise enough to assure the country's saf ety.* 

These were our dreams. Fatal dreams they were, which in the 
end destroyed so many. 

But always, in all these talks, the gentlemen spoke of the young 
Lord Derwentwater and his retum. He would lead the Catholics 
of the whole country. He was a man of whose opinions, though no 
one had yet seen him and he was but a boy, there could be no 
doubt ; bis loyalty was beyond all possible question, he was rieh, 
he was young and ardent, he was reported to be possessed of every 
virtue. I heard so much talk of this young gentleman that he 
became in my Imagination a person more important even than the 
Prince, conceming whom eider ladies already whispered and shook 
their heads. Besides, his Boyal Highness stood too far away for a 
girl to think much about him. The kings of the earth are like the 
gods of the ancients— one does not picture them except on coins 
and in statues. But as for Lord Derwentwater, who would cer- 
tainly some day retum to his own people, he must be as beautif ul 
as David, as noble as Arthur, as splendid as Adonis, and as valiant 
as Orlanao, er any of the Seven Champions. He was to one young 
damsel, and doubtless to many others, the Prince of the old wif e's 
story. There are many such stories, but only one Prince for all of 
them. He is young and handsome, so was Lord Derwentwater ; he 
hath a noble and flourishing estate, so had my lord ; he hath a 
generous heart and a lavish Imnd, so had the young Earl ; he is un- 
married and free to become a lover — ^a thing which always pleases 
a girl, though she need not be so f oolish as to think him likely to 
b^ome her own lover — ^thus was my lord. To these qualities add 
that he had been the youthf cQ frieud, Uie «cmipanion^ tho sharer o£ 
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ihe studies, even the consin of that young Prince) now onr lawfnl 
King, the rightful Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, acknow- 
ledged by most of the subjects (that is to say by all honest men) 
in these islands. He would teil the simple country f olks when he 
came home of the appearance and countenance of his Boyal High- 
ness ; he would come as a messenger, or an ambassador — say ral£er 
a Lieutenant-Govemor — ^to the North Conntry, to keep their loyalty 
alive. 

The origin of the Badcliffes is so remote as to be nnknown. 
Many of our northem gentry boast a descent from the Norman 
Conquerors. They, however, were nobles in still earlier times. It 
was not tili two hundred years ago, or thereabonts, that a Badcliffe 
first came from Cumberland to the neighbouring county, when Sir 
William married the heiress of Dilston. The first Earl, Sir Francis, 
was created on the marriage of his eldest son Edward, in the year 
1686, with Lady Mary Tudor, daughter of Charles ü. It was an 
unhappy marriage, but as to the reasons of the unhappiness, one 
need not inquire. It becomes not a mere private gentlewoman to 
pass judgment on the actions of Earls and Countesses ; yet it must 
not be f orgotten that the Oountess, within two years of the EarFs 
death, married two more husbands in succession. 

After the Separation the Earl remained in London, in no way 
furthering (so far as I have leamed) the cause of his rightful 
Sovereign. The Countess, however, took her f our children to 
St. Germain's, where she brought them up in the Court, and among 
the personal f riends, of the Prince. It was f eared by some that 
their French training would have made them become Frenchmen 
in habits and in mind. This was not so, however, for it may be 
averred that there never were three young men who more ardently 
desired the greatness of their country, and more loved liberty and 
Constitutional Government, than these three. 

We were kept regularly inf ormed of the EarFs movements and 
those of his brothers by the kindness of Sir William and Lady 
Swinbume, of Capheaton, who received and sent letters from 
London, Newcastle, and even St. Germain's. They were from the 
Earl himself , Sir William's cousin, from the Countess, and from 
Colonel Thomas Radcliffe, who chiefly lived in Newcastle. Sir 
William Swinbume's f ather married the first Earl's half-sister, and 
the Union was blessed by the birth of f our-and-twenty children. 
Considering that the first Earl of Derwentwater had eight daughters 
and f our sons, while his f ather had six sons and seven daughters, 
all by his wife Isabel, daughter of Sir Ralph Grey, of Chillingham, 
there were plenty in the north who could call the young Lord 
Derwentwater cousin. 

We learned, therefore, from their letfcers, year by year, how tho 
Earl and his brothers were in the hands of tutors, and were already 
showing great promise ; how they were pages to the Piince ; that 
it was decided not to let them carry arms in the French King's 
Service ; that they would come to England as soon as the Earl was 
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of age, and so on, the news always keeping np onr enriosity abont 
this yonng nobleman. 

To pass over several years, we leamed, in conrse of time, that bis 
lordsbip was now f ully grown ; that he was a comely, well-pro- 
poiidoned, and handsome yonng man, accomplished in all manly 
exercises, f ond of reading, and well instmoted, acqnainted with the 
names and pedigrees of Üie Northnmberland f amilies, who were all 
bis consins ; and that he was Coming home to England withont delay. 
Then the intrigners sent word of this, as of a most important event, 
abont the conntry ; the messengers rode north and soutii with 
letters ; there was a stir in the north, and it was feit that now the 
time wonld shortly arrive f or something to be done. 

' Bnt,' Said Tom, * we Protestants may not be led by a Catholic. 
My lord must be content with being second.' 



CHAPTER V. 

MB. ANTONY HILYABD. 

When Mr. Antony Hilyard first came to ns, as tntor to my brothers, 
he was a yonng man of twenty-one or twenty-two, not long from 
Oxford. He bronght with him letters recommendatory, in which 
bis leaming was highly approved, and was sent to us by Mr. Fer- 
dinando Forster, who heard of him as a yonng man desirons of 
entering a gentleman's family as tntor, in the hope of becoming 
cfaaplain, and perhaps rising in the Ohnrch. Althongh a yonng man 
of great accomplishments and yast knowledge, he lef t his University 
withont obtaining a degree, which was stränge if anyone had 
thonght of inqniring into the canse ; as f or so leamed a scholar 
Coming to take a tntor's place in a g&nÜeman^s honse, that was 
nothing, becanse he was only the son of a vintner, and bom in a 
place called Barbican, London. Snch a place of hononrable service, 
especially when the master is so easy a gentleman as my father, is 
one which all yonng men of his birth and parts should desire, 
thongh 8ome, as Mr. Hilyard hath himself orten told me, go to 
London, and there conrt Fortnne as poets, playwrights, translators, 
writers of vamped-np travels, Compilers of sermons f or such of the 
clergy as lack tne abuity to compose them, and snch work, which is, 
I am inf ormed, as poorly paid as it is miserable^ and beneath the 
oonsideration of a man who valnes his own digmty. Mr. Hilyard 
conld write and speak both the French and Italian tongnes ; he 
was, besides, familiär with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Ghaldsean ; 
he was skilled in many branches of the mathematics ; he conld play 
on tiie spinet with great ease and dexterity ; he was an exceUent 
geographer, and conld disconrse f or honrs npon a mappa mündig or 
chi^ of the World ; he conld teil the stars and their conrses ; he 
coold converse with intelligence and to the edification of nis nearara 
Ott almoat any subject, being eqnally at home in Fem and in 
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London ; knowing the Hottentots and Japanese as well as th« 
London Scourers ; and even in matters connected with agriculture 
or housewifery he conld talk leamedljr, being familiär with the 
practice of the ancient Bomans both m their houses and on their 
xarms. In a word, no knowledge came amiss to him ; he despised 
nothing ; when he took his walks abroad he was always noting 
Bomething, whether the call of a bird or the habits of a weasel, a 
wild flower or herb of the field ; he would ask a gardener about his 
frait, a shepherd about his sheep, a ploughman about the soil, a 
dairymaid about her cows. And what he leamed he never foi^ot. 
I do not ezhaust his accomplishments when I add that he was 
^lled in tiie art of f encing, and that here he f ound Tom an excel- 
lent pupil. 

It was impossible f or any young man to be more grave, and even 
Bolemn, in his bearing and conversation ; when Mr. Forster invited 
him to drink with his friends, which he sometimes did, he was 
seldom greatly overcome with liquor, and even at his worst pre- 
served his gravity ; he displayed none of the disposition to levity, 
gallantry, profane talk, and impious scoffing which is manif ested by 
so many young men of the present day; no woman's reputation 
sufEered by any act or word of his : no bishop could have been 
more blameless in his daily lif e. 

It shows the strength of youthf ul impressions that, although I 
know so much better, I can never now think upon virtue without 
there instantly appearing bef ore my eyes the short squab figure of 
Mr. Hilyard. He wears a brown coat, and he has no ruffles to his 
Shirt ; his face is round ; his nose broad, and a little uptumed ; his 
lips are füll and mobile ; his eyes are large ; it is neither the figure 
nor the face of a grave and leamed person, yet was he both grave 
and leamed. Socraj;es, I have heard, was remarkable for a face of 
great plainness, and yet was a very leamed philosopher. Nor was 
it a face which one would expect to find in a man of so religious 
and severe a tum as Mr. Hilyard. He always went to church first, 
so to speak, and came out of it last ; his discourse was füll of 
examples gathered from ancient sources and leamed authors, re- 
oommending the practice of good works. 

Conduct so blameless, gravity so singular, wisdom so remarkable, 
never before seen in a man so young, could not f aii to command, 
bef ore long, the confidence of aÜ. Mr. Forster entrusted his most 
private aäairs to the counsel of Mr. Hilyard ; madam cairied her 
complaints to him as to one who would find redress ; his pupil, who 
loved not books, obeyed him, was shamed out of his rusticity, and 
was kept by him from those f oUies by which young gentlemen in 
the country too of ten suffer in reputation and imperil their souls. 
As for myself , he took from the earliest the kindest interest in my 
welfare, and taught me many things which I should never have 
leamed but for him, especially to read and talk the French tongue, 
and to play on the spinet. Lady Crewe condescended to write to 
him conceming her nephew, and the Bishop sent him instructioxui 
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as to the anthors which Tom shonld be made to read. Tom did not 
read them, but he sometimes listened while Mr. Hilyard read them 
alotid, and in this manner, no doubt, he arrived at some knowledge 
of their contents. 

This preamble makes what f ollows the more astonishing. One 
evening — ^it was in Angnst^ and a f ew weeks bef ore Tom came of 
acre — while I was waUdn? m the garden of the Manor House, the 
sSn being already set, Tom came ramüng and calliiig me : 

' Come, sister !' he cried ; * come, Doli, qoiok I There is some* 
thing worth looking at, I assore you.' 

He took my hand, and we ran into the village street, which was 
generaUy quiet enough at this time, bat this evening there was a 
great noise of singing and langhing, and the playing of a fiddle. It 
came from the inn. 

' There is the rarest sport,' said Tom. ' A Company of players 
are at the inn^ on their way from Alnwick to Berwick. Who do 
yon think is with them ? Mr. Hilyard I' 

* Mr. Hilyard with the players ?* 

' No other. Ho I ho ! Langhing and drinking and playing. 
Yes ; yon may open yonr eyes, Dolly, but there it [is. Ko other 
than Mr. Hilyard! You never saw the likel Now, see; if he 
knows we are watching him he will stop. We can go to the back 
of the honse, and in at the kitchen-door. Hush ! Follow me, and 
don't speak or langh.' 

We went on tiptoe into the kitchen of the inn, where the landlady 
was sitting. She held np her finger, screwed her mouth, nodded 
her head, and langhed, indicating by these gestnres that something 
ont of the common was going f orward. She then gently opened 
the door which led into the best room — ^not that where the mstics 
sit on wooden settles and push the pot aronnd, bat that which is 
fnmished with tables and chairs, used by gentlemen and the better 
sort. The Company consisted of aboat a dozen — ^men and women, 
of Taiions ages. They were not gentlefolk, yet they had an air 
very different from that of the conntry people. They were 
poorly dressed, yet had odds and ends of finery, one of the men 
wearing a scarlet coat and laced hat, planted sideways on hia 
great wig, and cocked like an officer ; another with tattered lace 
mffles ; a third with a ragged coat of dragget, and yet a fine 
flowered waistcoat. As f or the women, there were five, of whom 
one was old, two others middle-aged, two yonng. One of the 
last was pretty, af ter a bold and impndent f ashion, having great 
eyes, which she roUed aboat, and large, comely arms. She was 
dressed very finely, as if she was aboat to moant the stage, with a 
silk petticoat and satin frock looped np, and she wore a low oom- 
mode npon her head. A bright fire was baming, thongh the night 
was not cold ; a pair of candLes were lighted ; on the table, which 
was pnshed into a comer, stood a bowl of steaming hot pnnch ; and 
on the fioor, prancing aboat by himself , with a thonsand tricks of 
fooe and twistings of bis body, was — oh ! wonder of wonders. 
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and who oonld have believed it? — ^no other than Mr. Antony 
Hilyard. 

* See him I' whispered Tom. ' Oh the pions and religions man !' 
Indeed, I hard^ recognised him, so changed he was. Why, he 

had given, somehow, a martial air to his wig ; his face was twice as 
long as nsoal ; his eye was stem ; he wore the air of a commauder- 
in-ohie£ ; he carriea his left hand upon his hip, as one who is a 
marshal or piince at the head of his army. And he was at least siz 
inches taller. How a man can change at will his face, his statnre, 
and his appearance passeth my nnderstanding. (Nota hene. — The 
girl, Jenny Lee, was sitting in the comer of the room with her great 
Black eyes wide open and her mouth agape ; bat of her I thonght 
nothing, so stupefied was I with the transf ormation of Mr. Hilyard.) 

He beckoned to the actress who wore the silk petticoat. and she 
langhed, sprang to her f eet, and — can such things be possible ? — ^be- 
came all m a moment changed, and was at once a great lady — a 
princess or countess, at least. Why — a moment bef ore she was a 
common stroUer of the Company — and now 

' Pretty Bracegirdle hersdf — ^the fair, the chaste Celinda— conld 
not look the part better,' said Mr. Hilyard. * Now, frail Calista, f or 
the lines-* Then they began to recite verses, Walking up and down 
with stränge gestures and great vehemence — she sometimes sweep- 
ing across the floor as if she had whole yards of train behind her ; 
he, as if dutching at a sword. 

It was the scene in the * Fair Penitent ' in which the unworthy 
Calista receives the vows of Altamont. He says, with a face füll of 
ezalted joy and looks of the most tender love : 

* Begonei dull cares 1 I give you to the winds 
Far to be borne, far from the happy Altamont I 
Calista is the mistress of the year : 

She crowns the seasons with auspicious beauty, 
And bids even all my hours be good and joyfuL' 

To which she, repentant, though he knows not why, replies, hiding 
her head in her hands : 

* If I were ever mistress of such happiness, 
Oh I wherefore did I play the unthrif ty fod, 
And, wastiDg all on others, leave myself 
Without one thought of joy, to give me comf ort ?* 

' Be iB not drunk, Tom,' I whispered, wondenng ; becaase, at 
first, I thought that must be Mr. Hilyard's condition. ^ It is beau- 
üful. Bnt what are the^ doing ?' 

* That is play-acting, simpleton. Look at him now V 

They had stopped, and gone on to another scene. Mr. Hilyard 
was now another character ; his face expressed mingled emotions of 
scom, pity, and stemness, while the actress declaimed the well- 
known lines beginning : 

' Is this the famous friend of Altamont f 
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After which came bis tum, and he spoke like one who carries fate 
in his hand : 

* Alas ! this rage is vain ; f or if your fame 
Or peace be worth your care, you must be calm 
And listen to the means are left to save 'em.' 

And so on — a stränge wild scene of horror and reproacb. 

Well, wben tbey finisbed, tbere was a great sbouting of applanse, 
and a swearing, witb needless imprecations, tbat Wilks bimself 
could not bave played the part better ; to which Mr. Hilyard 
replied, without any show or pretence of modesty, that indeed tbey 
"were qtdte right, and that at Oxford he was always nnderstood to 
be a great deal better actor than even that tragedian. 

He then boped the pnnch was to their liking, and begged them to 
fill their glasses again, which tbey very wiUingly did. 

* Gentlemen/ be said, * I will now give yon another taste of my 
qnality. You sball see tbat we scholars of Oxford are not without 
parts.' 

He thereupon took off bis füll wig, and borrowed a wom bobtail 
from the oldest of the Company, who was sitting by the fire, toast- 
ing bis toes and drinking his punch, without taking any interest in 
wbat was doing. He might bave been the f ather of the troop, and, 
in fact, was the f ather of some of them. Mr. Hilyard, then, borrow- 
ing this wig, put it on bis own bead ; and, to be sure, a most 
ludicrous appearance be did present. Never did one imagine that a 
cbange of wig could make so great a difference in a man's appear- 
ance. His face became short again ; bis mouth was set askew, and 
be seemed laugbing witb his very eyes. 

* Wby,* whispered Tom, * who ever thought be could laugb at all ? 
He bas been witb us five years, and never a smile tili now !' 

Aj3 the red fireligbt feil upon bis face it seemed brimful of mirth, 
joy, and meiriment, as if be could never do anytbing but laugb. 
His eyes swam witb cbeerf ulness ; tbere was no such tbing as care 
in the wbole world, one would bave thought. Yet the same face 
tbat I knew so well, altbough now I seemed never to bave known 
it before. Ob ! figure of Virtue in a brown coafc, and Piety witb 
Bober face, and Leaming witb decorous gravity, where art thou ? 

The actors looked at bim witb admiration. Not one of them 
could twist and tum bis face so well. As f or me, it was not ad- 
miration, but amazement. 

' Didst ever see the like. Doli ?* whispered Tom. 

We still beld the door ajar, and peeped througb, unregarded by 
any of the Company. 

Next, Mr. Hilyard, still witb this face of smiles, tumed a chair 
down, and sat upon it as if upon a saddle. Then be f olded bis 
arms, and delivered an oration in verse, at which everybody laughed 
loud and long. For my own part, I saw notbing to laugb at, f or 
the Verses were all about everyDody being an ass — a tbing to make 
people cry, ratber than laugb. The cit, tbey said, was au assf, the 
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soldier was an ass, the lawyer was an ass, the sailor was an ass, and 
so f orth. Perhaps the punch made the Company the better disposed 
to langh. When the Speaker had finished, they all protested, with 
profane oaths, that Will Finkiman himsdf had never giyen that 
epilogue better. 

* Will Pinkiman, gentlemen !' cried Mr. Hilyard, getting off his 
chair. ' A fig for Will Pinkiman ! Why, though to be sure he hath 
some merit, where is his fire compared to mine T 

* Where, indeed, sir ?' repeated the f ellow in the scarlet coat, with 
his tongue in his cheek. * A better than Will Pinkiman is here. I 
drink your health, sir.' 

* Gentlemen,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' an evening like this does one 
good. Believe me, I have never sung a single song, or played a 
Single piece, for five years. In the north a man of my parts is truly 
wasted and thrown away.' 

* Come with us, sir,' said the youngest actress, who had played 
Calista with him. ' Sure, a gentleman like yon would make a 
f ortune on the boards.' 

* Nay, fair Calista, or Celinda, as thou wilt. There, indeed, yon 
mnst hold me excnsed. Had yonr boards been the boards of Old 
Drnry, it might be different. In that Temple of Thespis wonld be 
my proper home.' 

He then called for another bowl of pnnch to be got ready against 
the other's giving out, and taking up a fiddle which belonged to one 
of the Company, he Struck a chord or two, and began to play very 
sweetly. First he played the tune of * May Fair,' then of * Cheshire 
Rounds,' then * Ye Lasses and Lads,' and lastly he played * The 
Countryman's Delight.' After which he laid down Äie bow, and 
looked about for applause, which came in thunders. 

*Why,' whispered Tom, *I thought he could play none but 
Psalm tunes on the spinet.* 

This done — ^just, I suppose, to show the players another of his 
accomplishments — ^he gave back the fiddle to its owner, and requested 
him to play an air which he named, and, I suppose, was very well 
known, to which he said he would sing a little song of his own 
composition. 

* Lord !' Tom murmnred, * he is going to sing next.* 

He did sing, having a very sweet, melodious, and powerfnl voice, 
not slurring his words as some singers do, for the sake of harmonizing 
the tune, nor f orgetting his tune in order to give more emphasis to 
his wcrds, as is the way with others. 

* Sweet Amoret, 'tis you, I vow, 

Whose soft, prevailing charms 
Have bound my hopes of heaven now 
To live within, to live within thine arm«» 

* But if condemned by thy disdain, 

And of thy smiles bereft ; 
Still let me niirse the tender pain, 
Though no more hope, though no more hope be left 
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He ßtakes his all to win or lose, 

Who sets his hopes so high, 
And finds too late he cannot choose 

But still to love, but still to love — and die.' 

* Mr. Tof ts himself / said the fair Celinda (or frail Calista), wiping 
a tear — ^bnt I fear a f alse one — * could not have sung this song more 
sweetly, or more tonched my heart.* 

Mr. Bülyard smiled as one who is superior even to Mr. Tof ts, 
and said that, for a private man, not a professor of the Art, he 
thonght he had sung his own f oolish song indifferent well. But, 
ob ! you may think of the surprise of the girl peeping through the 
door. He to sing a love-song ! Would skies drop nezt ? 

Now I was not so jjroung or so iguorant but I could plainly see 
that whether Mr. Hilyard acted or sang well or ill, the Company 
were f ooling him for the sake of his punch. Also that they looked 
on with approTal while the girl with the soUed silk petticoat and 
the large eyes plied their entertainer with praise, and kept filling 
his glass between the Performances. After tiie song she said that 
she would like nothing so much as to rehearse with him a scene 
f rom the * Mouming Bride ;' that she had all her lif e been looking 
for some gentleman, not a common actor, but a genÜeman (here 
the men grinned) who could not only give the Hnes with fire, but 
also look the part, and be as handsome in his person and courÜy in 
his manner as Mr. Hilyard (here he stroked his chin and wagged 
his head and smiled, but the men grinned again^ and took more 
punch). But, she said, taking out her handkerchief and weeping, 
unluckily, as all her friends present knew well, she could not affora 
a dress becoming to the part, and even had to play queens and 
chambermaids in the same frock, so unhappy she was. The other 
women murmured, * Poor thing I and Gospel trnth I and the Lc^ 
knows ! But a kind gentleman I' The men took more whisky 
punch, and Mr. Hilyard, now a little flushed with praise and punch 
combined, and the girl's eyes, which were kept fixed upon mm (so 
the cunning snake charms the süly coney), and her wheedling voice 
— ^f or she had a yery soft and winning voice — began to shed tears 
too, out of compassion, and lugging out his purse, swore— could one 
bdieve that he should ever swear ? — ^that she should make such an 
appearance on the stage as would show o£E her beautif ul face and 
lovely figure to the best advantage, and gave her two or three guineas. 
She feil on her knees, calling him her preserver and hör patrofi. 
The other women held up their hands, crying, ' Oh, the generous 
gentleman I And this comes of a f eeling heart, and of knowing 
what acting should be I And heaven, surely, hath its choicest bless- 
ings for one so good of heart I' But the men took more punch. 

Then Mr. Hilyard raised the cunning jade (who I could see very 
well was only pretending) and lif ted her on his own knee, and 
began to kiss her, the other women murmuring that an honest girl 
might let the gentleman have so much liberty in retum for his 
goMbiess» 
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* Lord ! Lord I' marmured Tom. * This after what he said 
to me only yesterday I' 

The men tipped tne wink to each other, and drank more pnnch. 
Then, as Mr. Hilyard showed no sign of any more acting, one of 
them, pntting dowR bis glass, began to sing a song, at wbicli the 
women stopped tbeir ears and the men began to langh, and Tom. 
dragged me away. And so an end of the most wonderfnl evening 
ever seen. 

* Now,' cried Tom, * what do you think of Mr. Hilyard, Dorothy ?' 

* Truly, Tom/ I replied, *I know not what to think or to say.' 

* Nor I. Well, he hath f ooled ns all ; but we have f ound him 
out. Why, if he had only told me bef ore what he conld do, 'what 
evenings shonld we have had in this dull old house I After all, 
there are only a f ew months to wait. Dorothy, breathe not a word 
to my f ather or to Jack.* 

Amazed, indeed, I was that Mr. Hilyard, of all men, shonld per- 
form these antics I As weU expect the Bishop of Dorham, Xiord 
Crewe himself , that venerable Father of the Chnrch, to stand up 
f or the Cobbler's Dance, or the Vicar of Bamborough, a divine of 
great gravity, to grin through a horse-collar ! 

* In the moming,' said Tom, who seemed as mnch delighted at the 
discovery as I was amazed and grieved (f or snrely it is sad to find 
f olly in a wise man's mouth— oh, how of ten had he admonished us 
both out of Solomon's Proverbs I) — * in the moming you shall see 
me smoke old Sobersides.' 

WeU, in the morning, when I ezpected the poor man to appear 
crestf allen and füll of shame, Mr. Hilyard came down exaötly the 
same to look upon as usual, save that he seemed thirsty. To be 
sure, he knew not that he had been observed. Yet surely he mnst 
have remembered, with repentance, the f oolishness of the night. 

* I have heard, sir,' said Tom presently, looking as meek as a 
sheep, ^ that a Company of players passed through the town last 
night.' 

Mr. Hilyard replied that a report to that effect had also reached 
bis ears. He then proceeded to pronounce a eulogium on the Art 
of Acting, which, he said, was in bis opinion second only to the 
divine gif ts of poetry and musio ; that a man who was able to act 
shonld behave with modest gratitude f or the possession of so great 
a quality ; and he proceeded to give examples to prove the greataess 
of actors, from Boscius, who made a f ortune of fif ty mülions of 
sesterces — ^which seems a prodigious great sum, though I know not 
how many guineas go to make a sesterce — ^unto the great Monsieur 
Baron, still living, and the f avourite of the Paris ladies, althoagh 
he was retired from the stage f or twelve years and more. 

* Have you yourself, sir,* asked Tom, * ever witnessed the Per- 
formance of a play in London ?* 

^ It hath been my good f ortune on many occasions,* replied bis 
tutor, * to see the play both at Drury Lane and the Haymarket. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to witness the ezhibition of that 
divine Art again bef ore I die.' 
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* The best tragic actor is said to be Mr. Wilks, is he not ?' asked 
Tom, while Dorothy blushed. 

*Mr. Wilks hath certain.ly a great name,' replied Mr. Hilyard. 
* Though I knew not you had heard of these things, Tom.' 

' And in comic parts one Will Pinkiman, I have becn told,' said 
Tom, *is considered the best.' 

* He certainly is,' replied Mr. Hilyard, with some surprise. * Who 
hath told you of Will Pinkiman ?' 

^Coald you, sir, give us any example or imitation of this in- 
genions man ? One would like to know how Pinkiman, f or instance, 
pronounced the comical epilogue seated on an ass, on whose head 
be had placed a wig.' 

Mr. Hilyard, somewhat disconcerted, changed colonr, and drank 
off a pint or so of the small-ale with which he made bis breakfast. 
Then he hemmed solemnly, and replied gravely : 

*■ Such an imitation is not, indeed, beyond my powers. And I 
perceive, Tom, that thou hast heard something of yesterday evening, 
and perhaps witnessed the entertainment which I provided for those 
poor but ^rtuous and ingenious people who passed the night at the 
inn. The Art of Acting was not included in the subjects which 
your father and Lady Crewe considered necessary for a gentleman. 
Theref ore, I have abstained from ever speaking of it. Certainly it 
is no more necessary than that of painting, playing an instrument, 
scnlpture, singing, carving, or any of those arts by which the daily 
lifeof the rieh is embelli&ed and in some countries the lives of the 
poor are made happy.' 

He then, with so much gravi ty that one could not but remember 
the merry face of last night, proceeded to discourse upon the im- 
personation of character, and actually depicted bef ore us, without 
leavii^ bis chair, and simply by changing the expression of bis face, 
and by various gestures of bis hands, the diverse emotions of pity, 
terror, awe, expectancy, resignation, wrath, revenge, Submission, 
love, jealousy, and suspicion, and all so naturally, and with so much 
dignity, that we were awed, and when we expected to laugh, or to 
make the poor man ashamed, we were made ashamed ourselves. 

He concluded by waming us that, if we chanced to see a man 
who possessed this genius performing a f ooHsh or mean part, we 
must be careful not to conf ound the man with the character which 
he assumed ; to remember that many illustrious persons, including 
the Grand Monarque himself , had figured in operas, ballets, comic 
pieces, and burlettas, not to speak of Nero, a great artist, though a 
great monster, and Oommodns ; and to regard the stage as the 
ünest school in the world for virtue and good manners ; although 
as yet it must be owned, he said, that there was still — as regards 
Comedy — something to desire. 

* Who would think,' said Tom, when he had concluded, and lef t 
HB gaping at each other, *who would think that only yesterday 
evening he was hugging and kissing the actress ?' 

Now this event happened a very short time before Tom came of 
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age. He spoke no more abont it to me, nor did Mr. Hil3raTd agaiii 
discourse of acting. It was not tili a week bef ore bis birtbday tbat 
Tom opened upon tbe subject again. 

* Dorothy/ he said, * I bave been thinking tbat f or Mr. Hilyard to 
go away, wben be batb become so usef ol to all of us, would be a 
jreat pity.* 

* Why should Mr. Hilyard leave us, Tom ?' 

* Why, ohild, a man needs no tutor or gaardian wben be is twenty- 
:ne years of age. As for you and me, we shall live together ; but 
;^^ou will miss bim more than I, especially wben I am away witb my 
iiriends.* 

*0b, Tom, wbo will—* But bere I stopped, because there 
were so many tbings tbat Mr. Hilyard did for ns tbat I could not 
teil whicb to begin witb. 

* Wbo will keep tbe accounts — ^look af ter tbe cellar, tbe stables, 
and tbe dogs ; make my flies, look af ter my f eeders and my cocks ; 
read books witb you, talk about tbe Romans, spout poeti^^, and — 
wbat, Dorotby ?' 

* Sing soEgs and play tbe fiddle, Tom ?' I asked timidly, because 
I bad never dared to ask Mr. Hilyard to repeat tbat pretty Per- 
formance. 

* And act like Will Pinkiman, and keep a wbole roomful of men 
in a continual laugb — wbo, Dorotby ?' 

* Wby, no one, Tom.' 

* Tbere is no one. I believe tbere is no one in all England wbo 
can act, and play, and sing like Mr. Hilyard, demure as be looks, 
and pm-ring like a cat all tbese years. Dorotby, if madam bad seen 
bim!' 

» Ob, Tom ! Don't teil ber.' 

* I am not going to teil ber. Now, listen, cbild : I bave a plan, 
and I will teU tbee wbat it is. He batb been witb us so long tbat 
be knows our affairs and our most private concems. I doubt not 
tbat be is bonest, and bis play-acting — did you ever see tbe like ?* 

Tom feil into a kind of reverie, and remained speecbless for a 
wbile. Then be broke out into a great fit of laugbter, and began to 
Imitate Mr. Hilyard's face and speecb (but at a long distance) wben 
be sat upon tbe cbair : 

• " Your fighting ass is a Bu^^ 
Your sneaking ass is a uit^ 
Your keeping ass is a CuUy, 
Your top prime ass is a Wit," 

How well be did it, sister ! I bave thought it over, my mind is 
quite made up ; I will ask bim to stay witb me. He shall be my 
secretary or clerk, tbe steward of my affairs ; be shall keep my 
books for me, and deal witb my tenants. As for me, I shall ride, 
shoot, fish, and entertain my friends ; in tbe evening, Mr. Hilyard 
shall bave as much drink as he likes, and shall sing, play, and act for 
tbe amusement of my Company. I wiU give bim, besides bis meat 
and drink, five-and-tmrty pounds a yeai* in money.' 
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On the twenty-first birthday there were rejoicings and a great 
f east held. Strange to see how Tom (who had, to be eure, been 
longing eagerly for the day) stepped into bis place, no longer a 
minor, bnt now one of the gentlemen of the connty. His head had 
been sbaved, and he wore for the first time, bnt rather awkwardly, 
a beantifnl f nll wig, the cnrls of which, hanging over his Shoulders, 
greaÜy sei f orth the natural beanty of his f eatnres, and lent dignity 
to his appearance. He was also dressed in a purple coat with 
crimson lining, a white silk waistcoat, and scarlet leather shoes with 
gold bnckles (they had belonged to Mr. Ferdinando), and he wore, 
for the first tune, a sword. 

' Now, Dorothy/ he said complacently, * I f eel I am a man at last 
Bemember what I said about Mr. Hilyard.' 

Among those who ofEered their congratnlations was the tutor ; 
but he wore a sad downcast conntenance, becanse he looked for 
nothing less than to be sent away, his business being at last accom- 
plished, and his pupil now of age. 

He laid down his office, he said, with as much regret as Seneca, 
once tator to the Emperor Nero. * But,' he added, * my own worth 
falls as f ar short of that philosopher as my pupil's character sur- 
passes that of Nero. Wherefore, in parting trom. so generous a 
patron, I have no other consolation than the recollection of faithf nl 
Service in the cultivation of so fruitf ul a soil as the brain of Mr. 
Forster, and the hope of letters recommendatory which may obtain 
for me other and equally suitable employment.' 

* Tnily, suitable,' said Tom, laughing. Mr. Hüyard blushed, but 
the rest wondered. * As for parting,' Tom went on, * th^e go two 
to make a parting. Why not stay with me ?' 

The poor tutor, whose face had been growing longer day by day 
for two months, shook his head. 
*My occupation,' he said, *is gone.' 

* As for occupation,' Tom replied, * what say you to board and 
lodging, as much wine and punch as you can hold whenever there 
is Company, and five-and-thirty pounds a year ?' 

* But the duties — the work ' 

* Why — ^that is the work, to eat and drink, and make merry.' 
*Mr. Hilyard to eat and drink, and make merry?' cried madam. 

* Make merry? He?' 

*Why,' said Tom, *that is what we are asMng him to do. He 
wiD be Strange to it at first, I fear. But I Warrant you, give him 
bat a month, and you shall see a change indeed. He will then be 
able to sing like Mr. Tofts, act like Will Pinkiman, drink like 
— like any man among us, play the fiddle, and ' 

* Is it possible, Mr. Hilyard ?' asked my f ather. * Ho ! ho ! I 
belieYe no more in grave f aces. This is indeed a hiding of lights 
beneath a bushel.' For the tutor hung bis head and looked f oolish. 

* If you want any other occupation,' Tom continued, * there are 
accounts to keep, tenants to reprove, grooms and f eeders to over- 
look, my sister to amuse, and, in f ac^ all the things you have dono 
foT the last fiye years.' 
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* Tonr hononr meanB this serionsly ?' asked Mr. Hiljard. 
' Certainly I do.' 

* Then, sir ' — ^his face lightened, and he looked round him with a 
cheerf ul smile — ' I accept your generons offer gratefully. I conf ess 
that the position and werk of a tutor have ever been distastefnl to 
me, and I have only hidden those small accomplishments of mine, 
which now yon have discovered, because I f eared they wonld be 
considered inconsistent with an almost sacred calling/ 

*"Why, then, there is no moro to say,' cried Tom, 'except to 
shake hands upon it.' 

* Yet there is one condition, if I may venture—' 

* Venture, man.* 

* I pray that I be not expected to go f ox-hunting. I love not, in 
truth, to risk my neck f or a thing I never see, and which if I were 
to get I should not want.' 

* That is granted,' said Tom, laughing, because some of Mr. Hil- 
vard's adventures on horseback had been ludicrous to the beholders, 
but painf ul to himself . 

* There is also one other thing.' Mr. Hüyard continued, with a look, 
sideways, at myself , of which I af terwards thought with a kind of 
pity. ^ A f aithf ul steward wants the whole day f or the manage- 
ment of your honour's business and the occasions and Services of 
Miss Dorothy. I would, with Submission, ask that I be only invited 
to lay aside those duties in the evening, when I shall be alwayn 
pleased to place my poor talents, such as they are, at the service of 
your honour and your friends.' 

* My band on't,' said Tom heartily, * and so, honest Tony ' — ^he 
called him Tony on that day and ever afterwards. Yet hitherto he 
had never spoken to him except bareheaded as to a parent or superior, 
and called him always * Sir.' So quickly does a young man change 
when he comes to bis twenty-fii'st year. * So, honest Tony, thou 
prince of brave topers, stay with me. Bead your books with missy 
all the day, but, by gad, all night yon shall sing and drink your fiU 
with the best Company in the county !' 

* Are we dreaming ?' cried madam. 
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THE CHIEF CREDITOR. 

It was in this way that our tutor remained with us. My brother 
never did a wiser thing, nor made a better bargain ; for if Mr. 
Hüyard was serviceable bef ore, he was ten times as serviceable now, 
by bis care and watchfulness saving expense here and preventing 
waste there. He took, in a word, the conduct of all Tom's affairs, 
showing himself as capable and competent in administration as he 
had been a f aithful tutor. 
For my own part (not to «>£ak, more than can be helped, of the 
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way in which his eyenings were too of ten employed), I fonnd him 
a mucli znore delightf ul companion now that he had no occasion f or 
the ansterity of a tutor. Yet he preserved his gravity during the 
working hours of the day. 

' I may at some time of my lif e/ he said, * take upon me the vowa 
of Holy Orders, f or which I have ever had an ardent desire. One 
would almost as soon preach in a London chorch as deliver verses 
on the boards of Drury Lane, except f or the applause, which, in 
the Early Church, was not wanting. Wheref ore I still cultivate the 
habit of a decorous carriage. Yet I conf ess to you, Miss Dorothy, 
that there have been moments, bef ore Mr. Forster came of age, 
when I haye had a vehement yeaming upon me to put on, as I may 
say, the old Adam. That temptation has now disappeared.' 

Probably, as he put on the natural Adam nearly every evening, the 
canse of the temptation was removed. 'Twas as if a gambler should 
cease to f eel the desire f or gambling in the moming af ter he had 
begun to gamble every night. Mr. Hilyard becjame, in fact, much 
more pleasant. He would play tender and moving airs upon the 
fiddle, and, though he reserved bis powers of imitation and drollery 
f or the geutlemen (ladies being too of ten unetble to see anything to 
laugh at in what pleases men af ter supper), he would sometimes sing 
very sweetly such songs as * Love finds out the way,' or * Jockey 's 
Lamentation.' And of ten when we were alone, my brother being 
away with friends, he would beguile an evening with a scene from 
Shakespeare, which he would act and read with surprising f orce. 

I need not speak of his powers whoUy with admiration, because 
their exe^ise had led him, as will presently be seen, to disgrace and 
almost X. ruin. It was, when one thinks of it, a truly dreadf ul 
thing f or a man who was a scholar and a student of theology, of 
great leaming, noble parts, and true eloquence, to be carried away 
by a love of buffoonery and the desire to display a monkey-like 
power of imitation. A pretty reward, indeed, of his labours as 
tutor, to be made the Merry Andrew, Clown, and Tom Fool of the 
whole Company whenever Tom gathered his friends together. 
Ought they not rather to be ashamed of seeing so leamed a man 
thns lower himself ? Yet they showed no signs of compunction or 
shame, bnt at each new monkey-trick they cheered the louder and 
laughed the longer. Happily, women are removed from this tempta- 
tion (though we have plenty lef t). We do not desire to be continually 
laughing, and we cannot understand what there is in most things to 
laogh at, nor why, because men get together, they must be f or ever 
anging, laughing^ and making merry. Everybody will understand, 
however, tluit this stränge thing was speedily bruited abroad, and 
that the possession of this entertaining Oxford scholar brought 
genÜemen to our house. My brother, easy and hospitable, loved to 
entertain his friends, and they, not to be behindhand, constantly 
retomed the compliment, especially in the hunting season, so that 
there was seldom a week without a f east and a carouse. 
My time, from the year 1707 to the year 1710, was spent cliiefly 
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with Tom at the Manor House. In the latter year Lord Derweni waler 
came home, which made a great change, as you will presently hear, 
f or all of US. In the moming it was my duty, even when quite 
young, to Order the honsehold, so that I became, in course of time, 
a notable woman, skilled in the preparation of conserves, jellies, 
pies, cakes, biscuits, puddings, stuffings, strong waters, perfumes, 
jind home-made wines ; good at embroidery, and able to play the 
rpinet with some freedom and delicacy ; also, I conld make and 
mend, cat out, fashion, sew, and trim with any woman : in such 
pursuits my f orenoon was entirely occupied, as well as that of my 
still-room maid, who was no other than that Jenny Lee, the Mid- 
summer Witch, when we all had our fortunes told — ^I am bound to 
say that, whatever her subsequent conduct, she was the most f aith- 
fm, dexterous, and zealous maid to me, and I never had the least 
fault to find with her. My old nurse, Judith (who had been Tom's 
nurse as well, and loved not madam), sat all day long in her ann- 
chair, reposing after a lif e spent in faithf ul service. One moming 
she slept so long beside the fire that I tried to awaken her f or 
dinner ; but could not, f or she had slept through her passage from 
this World to the next. 

In the af ternoon, dinner over, Mr. Hilyard would sometimes read 
alond out of a book, or we would read French together, or he would 
discourse upon matters of high import ; or he would walk with me 
Ln the castle, or upon tbe sands, or across the fields, finding always 
iomething. of insÜTiction. Let me never forget how much I ana 
indebted to this good and patient man (good and patient all the day, 
that is; though in those days somewhat debos&ed with drink at 
night). It is through him that I leamed something of history, 
geography, knowledge of the world we live in, and the stars beyond ; 
yea, even my humble gratitude to the Divine Designer and Archi - 
tect of the Universe, was first inspired by this modest scholar, in 
pointing out the wonders of the earth and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Very shortly after Tom came of age he received a letter from 
Lady Crewe, his coheir, which might have very seriously alarmed a 
man of a less sanguine and hopef ul character. What Tom believed 
he held as matter of faith, out of which no one could shake him. 
Now he held, as clearly as the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
(but with much less reason), that the great estates he inherited 
were as inexhaustible as the mines of Potosi. There had been, it is 
true, and he knew it, three successive holders of the property, who 
all spent, every year, more than their yearly income. Further, he 
knew that Lord Crewe had bought in a rent-charge of £500 a year. 
And this letter ought to have made him consider his position very 
caref ully ; but it did not. 

* My dear Nephew and Goheib,' her ladyship wrote, — ^ It ia 
with infinite pain that I hereby inform you that the creditors of my 
late brothers have taken such steps as will resolt in our estate beiug 
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tbrown into Chancery, the effect of which cannot bnt be disastrons 

to US both, thongh, in the long mn, we shall p^haps recover. As 

regards present expenses, we sli^ have to appoint some tmstworthy 

servant as steward of the property tili such time as the lawyers have 

done with it and the creditors are satisfied. And yoa may rest 

assnred of my care that yonr income shall be snfficient f or you to 

live at the Manor Honse, thongh not in the state which my brothers 

were able to maintain. You will have f ewer horses and servants ; 

you will not be able, at present, to bear the charges of a seat in 

Parliament; but you wiU continue (I will take care therefor) to 

live on yonr estates, and in your own house. And, should I remain un- 

happily a childless wif e, you wiU, on my death, succeed to my moiety. 

Theref ore, my dear nephew, bid little Dorothy take care that there 

be no waste in the kitchen ; buy no more horses ; make no bets ; 

mn no matches ; keep my late brother's ceUar f or days of Company ; 

provide your table chiefly by your gun ; make no debts ; and hope 

continaaJly that the years of lean Mne will be but f ew, and wiU 

soon pass away. 

* Your loving Aunt, 

* Dorothy Crewe.' 

Tom read this letter slowly. 

*"Fewor horses!*" he said. *Why, I have but half a dozen or 
so as it is. "Fewer servants!" Then who is to keep the poor 
varlets if I send them adrif t ? " Make no bets !" Why, my lady, 
there you must please to excuse me, f or a gentleman must make 
bets. ''Bun no matches !" Well, not many. What does she mean 
by"leankine"?' 

* Her ladyship ref ers to the dream of Pharaoh,' said Mr. Hilyard. 

* Then I wi^ her ladyship would talk piain English. After all, 

it wiU be but a year or two, and then Tony, what the devil 

are yoa looking so glum about?' 

* Chancery,* said Mr. Hilyard, * means more than a year or two. 
Lawyers are like that f amous vampire-bat, said to existin Hungary, 
which seizes on a creature, and never lets go while there is blood 
left.' 

It is wonderful to relate that Tom never took the least tronble to 
find oat what the liabiUties were, or how long it would take to pay 
them off. Meanwhile, there was no change in his manner of living, 
save that he bought no more horses, hired no new servants, and 
restrained himself from those things which require a great outlay 
of money. I know not how the money was f ound f or the daily. 
charges, out I suppose that Lady Crewe could teU, f or the estates 
were really thrown into Chancery, where they remained f or six 
years. Mr. Hilyard, I believe, but am not certain, was appointed 
Steward. Also I know now that, one af ter the other, the creditors 
weie mostly bought up by Lord Crewe. 

With wings thus cHpped, supposed to be the owner of a great 
estate, of which he could enjoy nothing, Tom oould not t^^ke the 

—»2 
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same position in the county as had been enjoyed by bis predecessor& 
Yet tbere was always the generons hospitality of the north, and the 
great cellar of wine left by Mr. Ferdinando held out even against 
Tom's friends, who were mostly young, and all of them gifted with 
a great appetite and thirst ; and as long familiarity with danger 
makes one cease to believe in it (as a sailor pnts forth to meet tiie 
perils of the seas without a thought upon them), so Tom went on, 
taking no heed f or the moirow, as if the broad lands of Bamborough 
were really bis own, as they had been Sir WiUiam's. Yet, as I 
grew older, and could understand things better, I leamed from Mr. 
Hilyard that bis own expectaacy f or the futnre was gloomy indeed, 
for all of ns — ^for Tom, who might lose the greater part of his 
estate ; for myself , who would lose, so to speak, whatever he lost ; 
and for himself , because he would lose employment to his znind, 
and a patron who was generons in his way, though sometimes quick 
with bis tongue, and so might be tumed again upon the world \o 
seek his f ortune at five or six and thirty years of age, when a man 
ought to be settled in the way of lif e by which he eams his bread. 

* I doubt,* Said Mr. Hilyard, * whether, when all is done, there 
will remain for the coheirs enough to give a bare living to his 
1 o lour. All will go to Lord Crewe, who, I hear, is buying up the 
remaining creditors. We know not what may be the intentions of 
his lordship, but he is growing old, and may die ; or he may intend 
— but, indeed, we know not what he may intend, except that it is 
poor work for a Forster of Bamborough to look to any man. for 
patronage and support.' 

Poor work, truly I even though that man was so near a connec- 
tion as my lord I 

Tom, then, took no thought for the f uture, believing that the 
estates would shortly be cleared of all encumbrances, and his inherit- 
ance become all his own. Nay, when letters came from the lawyers, 
written in the language or Jargon employed by the members of that 
prof ession with intent to darken the judgment and confusethe mind 
of a piain person, my brother tossed them over to Mr. Hilyard, 
bidding him read them if he pleased, but not to vex bim by rehears- 
ing their purport, and so, with a whistle to his dogs, off to the sport 
which chiefly occupied his mind. Nor would he hear afterwards 
what the letters conveyed to him, though Mr. Hilyard shook his 
head and groaned, telling me privately that our affairs were going 
from bad to worse. Like master, hke man ; he, too, when the 
bottle went round, shook off dull care, and assumed that fool's-cap 
which belongs to all who wülingly dwell in a f ooFs paradise. 

There came the time, however^ when the storm, which had been 
gathering so long, burst upon us m great f ury, finding one at least, 
and that the man most concemed, wholly unprepared. 

It was one day in the early autumn of the year 1709, and in the 
aftemoon. My brother was sitting at the open window, with a 
packet of flies in his hands (they weie made for him by Mr. Hil- 
yard), but half-asleep aud nodding, as someümes happehed to him 
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af ter his dinner and noonday potations of strosg ale. He was then 
twenty-seven years of age. Six years had passed since he came 
into lus own, which was now, alas ! to be taken from him, though 
he had never really enjoyed more than the shadow and reputation 
of it. Yet they were six years of f atness, with plenty of f easting, 
drinking, hnnting, shooting, and fishing, so that one may easily 
understand that Tom looked no longer the gallant and handsotne 
lad who received the congratulations of his friends when he reached 
his twenty-first year. His cheeks were f ulier, and he had already 
Eomething of a donble chin. Yet a comely man still. 

I have always thought it a great happiness that Tom was in nc? 
hurry to be married. In this respect he resembled many others of 
his family. His uncles John and Ferdinando, f or instance, neve,/ 
married at all, nor hath his brother Jack as yet taken awife, though 
he is now (at the time I write) f ar advanced towards forty. Had 
Tom become a f ather of children, this and later troubles might have 
been more than one could bear. 

Then there rode up to the door the post-boy, mounted on his 
Httle pony, and blowing his hom, at the noise of which Tom started 
and woke up ; Mr. Hilyard, who held in his band a book in Latin, 
laid it down and went out, and I put aside my sewing and waited 
for the news. We were less astonished than most at the arrival of 
a letter, because we were sometimes privileged to read Lady Swin- 
bume's latest London News. Now it may seem incredible, but it is 
nevertheless true, and I have experienced the same thing on the 
occasion of other misfortunes as great, that I feit quite certain 
bef orehand, and while waiting for the letter, that it brought bad 
news. 

' Bead it, Tony,* said Tom, giving it back. * It is from her lady- 
sbip. Ferhaps it is to say that aU is now ofP, and the estate is 
dear.' 

Mr. Hilyard opened the letter, which was a long one, with great 
care, drew a chair to the window, and there read it. 

This most astonishing epistle feil upon us all like a thunderbolt 
in OUT midst, as one of the Allies' shells at Oudenarde. Consider ; 
for 80 many years there had been always before our eyes the 
prospect of a time when the estates shoidd be free — ^in a year or 
two, perhaps, more or less ; what mattered ? Sooner or later Tom 
wonld have his unencumbered moiety, and, as was reasonable to 
Euppose, at my lady's death the whole. 

It was a truly dreadful letter. It inf ormed us, in f act, that there 
was nothing lef t. Law and the creditors had swallowed all. A 
tbing impossible to believe, and yet most true. There was nothing 
left. My aunt, in telling us this dreadful thing, talked obscurely 
abont our remaining at the Manor House, with hints about afPairs 
of importance not to be undertaken without communication with 
her. I was, for my own part, so bewildered, that I understood but 
half of what she said. 

Now, when Mr. Hilyard read, Tom, who be^an by paying little 
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heed Erst, sprang to his f eet, and then tnmed white and then Ted 
crying: 

' Read tbttt again I Read that again !' And when tbe letter 
ended with an exhortation to resignation, Tom sank into Mb chair, 
crjing, ' For Lord'B Bake, Tony, teil me 'withont her ladyship'a 
rigmarole— Death and Furies 1 what have I to do with resignatioo? 
— what it means.' 

'It meana, sir,' Mr. Hüyard replied, 'brieflj thia : Th« Bam- 
borongh estatea have been all, by oider of tbe Lord Cbancellor, Bold 
for tbe benefit of tbe creditors. Lord Crewe halb bonght the nbole 
for the Bum of £20,000, and the amoont dve to her ladystiip and 
yonraelf , tbe lawyers and creditora having been paid, and the rent- 
chargea provided for, is not more thaa £1,020, ät vbich yon, who 
take tbe moioty, will receive £510 eiaotly. 

Then there was süence, dnting whidi we looked anxionaly at 
Tom, whosa face was swollen, and so red tiat I f eared he wonld 
have a fit of aome kind. 

' So all ie gone,' he said, at length. ' A goodly inheritance, 
indeed I Five hnndred ponnds !' 

' Yoor hononr f orgete, replied Mr. Hilyard, ' that yon are still the 
heir of Etherston. As to tha land of me Bamborongb Försters, 
that seema to bare taken unto itaelf winga. If one cannot tmst in 
land, in what shi^H man place his tmst ?^ 

'I am. the heir of Etherston — that ia tme. Bnt myfatber'aestate 
CKQ do little more than keep himself and bis family. Sball I have 
to go back to bim and live npon bia bounty ?' To this, being greally 
moved and beyond himaelf, he added many streng worda and oatbl, 
wbich may be passed over. 

■Not so, sir,' said Mr. Hilyard. 'With snbmiasion, if yon go 
back, MiBB Dorothy will go with yon ; and I most needa go back 
into tbe World, naked as I came into it at my birth. Therefore I 
trust thia will not bappen. A& for thia honae and all tbese lands, . 
tb«y are indeed the property of the Lord Bisbop ; bat there seema 
3. vay — nay, her lad3'Bliip berself indicates a way. Yon will remain 
bei« — as her nepbaw.' 

■ A fine way, tmly 1 I am to be a beggar— a pensioner— a 
dependent npon my annt.' 

' Nay ; the eldest Eon of Mr. Thomas, and the grandson of Sir 
William Förster, mnat not be called by anyoneabe^ar, ora panper, 
or a dependent^ even thoi^;h his aunt, wlio ia wealtby, provide the 
expenaes of bia establishment. Her ladyäbip clearly signifies her 
deure that yon ahould continue as if tMs pnrcbase bad not beea 
made, and that yon should live in tbe aama style as at present^ 
which is not, I am aware, the style befitting Mr. Ferdinando's anc- 
cciBor, or equal to the splendonr of bis atate ; bnt yet it is tbe atyle 
and manner of a gentleman, and equal to that of yonr honour's 
fa;her ; and abe f urffaer dearly specifies ber Intention, if I read her 
arght, that out of tbe revenuea of tbe eatatea snch a stun shall b« 
reierred for your UBe as may be found neceseary.' 
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* Yes — ^but on conditions. 

'With snbmission, sir, again : on reasonable conditions. She 
desires only that no important step be taken by you without her 
consent. That is to say, and, by way of illustration, when you 
desire to marry, you would signif y your intention to her ladyship. 
That is what you would naturally do towards your lamented mother's 
aister.' 

' Tilly vally, Tony, that is not what her ladyship means. You 
know very well what she does mean.* 

* Then, sir,' said Mr. Hilyard, apparently without attention to 
this intermption, 'there is also the danger which threatens the 
whole country, and especially the north. Her ladyship, knowing 
your honour's courage, loyalty, and daring, is right in f earing that 
you might be led into some rash enterprise, like the late Sir John 
Fenwick, in which you might lose not only your head but also your 
estates. This danger, sir, I f or one, if I may venture to say so, 
have feit especially of late to be very great. Consider, that you 
are acknowledged by all to be by birth and position, as well as by 
abilities, foremost among the Protestant gentlemen of the north.* 

* That may be so, Tony,' said Tom, sof tening. * I do not say that 
thou art wrong.* 

' A natural leader of the Cause, and of great daring.' 

* It is true,' said Tom, wagging his head. 
'Round whom the people will rally.' 

' If not,' said Tom, sitting down, * I dhould like to know round 
whom they will rally.' 

*' Nezt,' said Mr. Hiljdrd, ' it ig very well known that there hath 
been of late a great increase of agitation in the oounties and in the 
towns. Private advices reach us from London of the clubs, of the 
enthusiasm f or Dr. Sacheverell, and the loyalty even of the mob. 
Her ladyship desires, naturally, that when you take that step, which 
will go f ar to decide the victory of the Cause she hath at heart 

* It will,' cried Tom. * It must.' 

* She shall know bef orehand, if only— but this I guess— in order 
that you may be enabled to make a fitting appearance in the field. 
A Forster may not be as magnificent as the Duke of Ormond, but 
he must be suitably equipped and followed.' 

* Why,' said Tom, * if tiiat is all her ladyship means ^ 

' What more, sil*, may I ask, can she mean ? As your honour's 
aunt, she is anxious f or your saf ety ; as a woman, she reveres the 
head of her brauch ; also, as a woman, saving Miss Dorothy's 
prcsence, having the power of the purse, she desires to keep it. As 
f or what she intends, that is to me very certain. She hath been 
married more than ten years, and hath no children ; she is already 
over forty ; her husband is past seventy-five years of age, and will 
leave to his widow all he can, if he does not leave to her all he has ; 
her ladyship's devotion to her own f amily is well known. To whom 
■honld she bequeath her wealth, save to vour honour ?' 

' Tnie,' said Tom, ^ it is natura]. My lord is very rieh.' 
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*You will therefore become/ said Mr. Hilyard, *before many 
years, the liehest gentleman in the north.* 

* I shall then rebuild the castle, and live within its walls,' said 
Tom. 

* You will certainly be able to do this, and to revive the old state 
of your ancestors, Sir John and Sir Clandius.' 

^ I shall also restore the ancient Tower of Blanchland, and make 
a noble residence of it.' 

* Sir, the idea is worthy of the great position yon will then hold. 

* As f or you, Tony, I havo made np my mind. Yon shall take 
Holy Orders and become my chaplain, wiÜi two hnndred poonds a 
year.' 

* Your honour is indeed generous.' 

^ I shall also go into the House. By that time the Prince will 
have his throne. He will reward thobe.who have been faithful to 
him.* 

* An earldom at least,* said Mr. Hilyard. 

* At least,' said Tom, kindling. ' The Earl of Blanchland, eh ? It 
would be as fine as the Earl of Derwentwater.' 

' Even at present,' said Mr. Hilyard, * your honour may marry in 
any f amily you choose, being of so old and honourable a house. But 
then — with Lord Crewe's inheritance and the Sovereign's fayour — 
of course you will be swom of the Privy Council ' 

* Of course,* answered Tom proudly. 

' Earl of Blanchland, of his Majesty*s Privy Council ; Knight of 
the Garter — I think, my lord — I mean, your honour — we may say 
Knight of the Garter ^ 

* You may,' said Tom, laying his fingers round his leg ; ' you 
may, sir.* 

' Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff of Northumberland ; Here- 
ditary Grand Warden of the March (an honour only to be asked 
f or) ; Govemor of the Castle of Bamborough ; Lord of the Manor 
of Etherston ^ 

* I give that,' said Tom, * to my brother Jack. It is not worth 
keeping.* 

' With all these distinctions, is there an heiress or a lady in all 
England but would rejoice at such an alliance ?' 

* Gad I* said Tom, * you put things as they should be put. Tony, 
your salary as my chaplain shall be f our hundred, not two. You 
shall be a kiug among chaplains ! But when you have the cassock 
and the bands, you will not cease from drinking and singing, will you ?* 

* Sir,* said Mr. Hilyard, * I shall be like unto Friar John des 
Entommeurs. In the gown I shall only drink the deeper.* 

With such persuasion and artful show of hope did Mr. Hilyard 
soothe the disappointment of this dreadful blow, so that poor Tom, 
although without a penny (save his five hundred pounds), and de- 
pendent wholly upon the bounty of my aunt, feit himself in Imagina- 
tion exalted to the highest rank, and possessing all those distinctioiifl 
which are most ooveted. 
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* Write to her ladyship, my good friend,' he said, with the majesty 
of an Earl in his manner ; * teil her in suitable terms that I agree 
to her proposals. Bring me the draf t of the letter^ and I will write 
it in my own hand, af ter I have corrected it. Yon can teil Jack, 
Dorothy, that I shall give him Etherston when the time comes.' 

Alas 1 Jack has got Etherston, and has held it now f or fonrteen 
years. But what did poor Tom get ? 

Then — the kind brother — ^he thought upon his sister. 

* What shall I give thee, Dorothy ?' he asked. * Tmly, if it de- 
pended npon me, thou shouldst have the finest hosband in the 
"World, and the riebest dower/ 

So he kissed me on the f orehead, and left ns. 

* Man,' said Mr. Hilyard, * is ever allnred by the things which are 
of least use to him. "Who would be Earl and Knight of the Grarter, 
and bear the weight and fardel of greatness ? Who would not 
rather be a piain country gentleman, with an estate in land, a troop 
of friends, and a goodly cellar ? His hononr hath lost bis whole 
snbstance. He hath remaining not one acre of land nor one Shilling 
of revenne ; yet is he happy, becanse he will now have continnaUy 
bef ore his eyes the inheritance of Lord Crewe.' 

* Bnt yon think * 

* Nay, I am sure. I have deceived him in nonght, except in this. 
Her ladyship is, it is true, forty years of age, but she may very well 
live as long as her nephew. But to teil him this in his present 
mood would be the same as to kick over the basket of eggs out of 
which this mighty f ortune was to be made. I have also hidden 
another thing, which I conf ess with shame. I am inf ormed that 
Lord Derwentwater will certainly retum early in the year. He is 
vonng and ardent ; he will gather round him, no doubt, all the hot- 
bnuns and hair-brains of the county. Lady Grewe knows ithis, 
becanse she knows all. Who can teil what may happen ? Is she 
not right to ensure that her nephew, if he risk his neck, shall risk 
nothing eise ?' 

CHAPTEB Vn. 

BOOM FOR MY LORD. 

It was in the year of grace seventeen hundred and ten that Lord 
Derwentwater, who had been living abroad from childhood, retumed 
to his native country. He was then in his twenty-first year, having 
been bom on the 28th of June, 1689, being a year younger than the 
Prince, his cousin, whose education he shared^ and whose playf ellow 
he was. To one of those who welcomed him back — a woman — ^it 
will always seem as if her lif e had something of meanness in it bef ore 
he came. XJntil then, she knew not what was meant by the man 
ners and airs which are leamed only at such Courts as those of 
VerBailles and St. James*s ; nor did she know before how splendid 
a being is a man who, bcsides being master of all the manly accom' 
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plishments, as most of the Northnmberland gentlemen are, also 
possesses the langnage of gallantry, the manners of a conrtier, and 
the youth and beauty of ApoUo. I can but own — ^why shonld I be 
ashamed to own it ? — that the admiration which I feit f or my lord 
at the very first appearance and beholding of him, only increased 
the of tener I saw lum and the more I conversed with hirn. Sure I 
am that Heaven hath nowhere bestowed npon this generation so 
goodly and virtnous a nobleman. Tet was he granted to ns to 
gladden onr hearts and set ns an example of benevolence, courtesy, 
majesty, and good breeding for five short years. Thus are the 
greatest blessings granted to mankind (if I may be permitte!i so to 
speak of the Heavenly Scheme) with sparing and jealous hands. 

It was by way of the Low Countries that the Earl retnmed to 
England, because the Long War, although it was drawing to a close, 
was still raging. Lideed, it was bnt a short while since the f amons 
battle of Malplaquet, where the vanqnished sofEered not half so 
mnch loss as the Victors, and onr valiant Frince charged twelve 
times with the French regiment of Household Troops. Lord Der- 
wentwater was accompanied only by his two brothers, Francis and 
Charles, the latter of whom was but a lad of sixteen, and his gentle- 
man, Mr. Welby (afterwards hanged at Liverpool). He was met 
in London by his uncle, Golonel Thomas Badcliffe, and bis cousin, 
Mr. Fenwick of Bywell (a near relation of the unhappy man who 
slew Mr. Ferdinando). As for the Colonel, who lived for the most 
part at Badcliffe House, in Newcastle, he was a most worthy and 
honourable gentleman, but subject to a stränge infirmity. For he 
imagined that he was being constantly pursued by an enemy armed 
with a sword, so that when he walked abroad he constantly looked 
behind him, and when he sat at table he would suddenly spring to 
his f eet and lay band upon his sword ; and at night he would leap 
f rom his bed, try the locks and bars of his door, and throw open 
the window. For this reason he went to Newcastle by water, a 
method of travelling which gave him the greatest content, becaose 
on board ship he f ancied himself saf e except from pirates. It was 
resolved that, though no secret should be made as to the EarVs 
arrival, there should be no stay in London, to avoid the danger of 
his being drawn into some rash design or engagement. For it was 
his friends' anxious desire that while it should be very well nnder- 
stood that he was the f aithf ul and loyal supporter of the Prince, he 
was to have no band in any plots, and was not to move antil success 
was assured. 

They were joined in London also by Mr. Henry Howard, a Catholic 
priest, and cousin to the Duke of Norfolk (would that all priests 
were like unto this venerable and godly man !). And though they 
rode straight north, they made not so much haste but that news of 
their arrival reached the north bef ore they got as f ar as York ; and 
it was resolved by many of the gentlemen, especially his cousins, to 
give him welcome at Dilston H^. As for us, we were doubly hu 
QQUsins, both by our ancestor, Sir John, who married Jaue Kad« 
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cliffe, widow of Lord Ogle, aAd his son, Nicolas, who manied 
another Jane Badcliffe, heiress of Blanchland. 

J Who should go to welcome him if not I, his cousin and near 
neighbour ?' said Tom. ^He was now become quite easy in his 
mind as regards his own circumstances, and secure of the brilliant 
succession with which Mr. Hilyard had inflamed his mind.) * And, 
if I go, why not you as well, Dorothy ?* 

You may judge of the joy with which I heard these words. But 
it was a great nndertaking, and needed mach consideration, which 
we entmsted to Mr. Hilyard. He finally resolved for us that we 
should go, and that we shonld seize the occasion to spend the whole 
year at Blanchland, where we might, at least, live retired, and at 
small Charge, the place being eight or nine miles from any neighbours, 
and in the middle of a wild moor. I think — ^nay, I am quite sure — 
that Mr. Hilyard's desire that Tom shonld spend no money was 
greater than his wish to greet the Earl, for, thongh he complained 
not, it feil to his lot to ask her ladyship for snpplies, and to receive 
the rebnkes for prodigality with which she sometimes answered his 
letters. 

My heart was light at the prospect of so great a jonmey and the» 
sight of stränge places, to say nothing of giving a welcome to the 
yonng lord. I carißd nothing for the cold wind of Februanr, and 
the driving sleet and snow in which we began our jonmey. To me, 
thongh the snow layin pilesabont the brambles and the bnshes, and 
the wind blew from the north-east, and one's fingers froze, and one's 
f eet in the saddle lost all feeling, the jonmey was delightful. We 
were a great party, having with ns a whole troop of pack-horses 
laden with gnns, fishing-tackle, clothes, and so forth. There were 
also Tom's dogs and hoonds, his second riding-horse, his grooms, his 
own man (who shaved him, dressed his wig, and kept his clothes), 
Mr. Hilyard, and my maid, Jenny Lee. So that we were like a 
small army, and made, in f act, almost as little progress as an army 
in motion. The first night we lay at our own house (but it was 
now Lord Crewe's) at Alnwick ; the second we lay at Bothbury, a 
pleasant town on the Coquet ; on the third at Capheaton Castle, 
where we were hospitably entertained, thongh Sir Wüliam had 
abeady gone two days before to Dilstouwith her ladyship. On the 
fourth we rode into Hexham. 

Li this ancient town, which I now saw for the first time, we 
f ound gathered together a goodly Company of gentlemen, assembled 
for the purpose of giving the Earl a hearty welcome home. The 
Street was füll of them and of their servants. They stood about 
the doors of the inns ; they drank and sang in little companies. A 
group of the better sort were gathered in the open Square between 
ihe church and the old town, where they talked and welcomed new- 
comers. Lord Widdrington, with his orothers, was reported to be 
at Beaufront with Mr. Errington ; Sir William and Lady Swin- 
bnme, with half-a-dozen of the Swinbume brothers, the Ladies 
Kathsoiiie «nd Mary Badcliffe, and many other cousins, were 9>i 
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Dilston Hall. In Hexham there were Shaf toes, Claverings, Chor» 
leys, Gibsons, and many more. Mad Jack Hall was among them, 
shouting and vaponring. High over the heads of the crowd towered 
the great form of Frank Stokoe, six inches taller than any other 
man in Northnmberland. He was not only the tallest, bat also the 
strongest, man in the coonty. He conld cmsh pewter pots in bis 
band ; he codd pnll against two horses, lift a conple of hnndred- 
weight with his little finger, stop a cart against a mnaway horse, 
bend iron bars across his arm, and break pence with his fingers. 
Once he lif ted a constable asleep, box and all, and dropped him 
over the wall into a burying-place. He lived at Chesterwood, near 
Haydon Bridge, and not f ar from Lord Derwentwater's Castle of 
Langley, which lies in mins these three hnndred years, and is likc, 
Heayen knows, to continne in that same evil plight f or as many 
more. Also there were present certain gentlemen — birds of ill 
omen, Mr. Hilyard called them, always imploring his patron to keep 
aloof from them, hold no communication with them, and not snffer 
himself to be enticed into correspondence with them. These are 
the men who ensnare honest and loyal gentlemen by making them 
combine, without their knowledge, inconspiracies and plots destined 
only to f ailure. Each premature plot, when detected and put down, 
costs the liyes of some of these mischievous men ; bat the devil 
speedily raises np others to do his work, lest the wickedness of the 
World äiould go less. 

Now, as we rode into the crowd, some of the gentlemen shook 
hands with Tom ; and others greeted me with sach compliments as 
they knew how to make (they were kindly meant ; bat I was soon 
to leam the tnie langnage of gallantry) ; and others shonted a 
welcome to Insty Tony (it is a shame that so great a scholar should 
consent to such ä name), whose appearance and shining conntenance 
promised an evening of merriment. Fresently, lookii^ abont among 
the throng, I became aware of a person whom I had never before 
neen, in cassock and bands, and the most enormoas great wig I had 
cver Seen, reminding one of the lines * 

' His wig was so bushy, so long, and so fair, 
The best part of man wa.s quite covered with hair ; 
That he looked, as a body may modestly speak it, 
Like a calf with bald face peeping out of a thicket.' 

His eyes were close together, which, I sappose, was the cause of his 
looking shif ty and sly — pigs have such eyes ; his nose, like his 
cheeks, was f at ; and Ms lips were thick and füll. . Unless his face 
belied him, he was one of those who loved the sacred prof ession f or 
the lif e of ease and the f at eating which may be procnred by the 
f ortunate and the swinish. Miserable man ! Yet still he Uves and 
still he preaches, his conscience being seared with a bot iron. 
Thank Heaven ! he is not an enemy of myself , but of my brother ; 
theref ore, I am not called upon to f orgive him. Indeed, it is only 
a Christian's duty to refrard such as him with abhorrence, ai wje 
abhors the devil and all l^is work9. 
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was going abont with an appearance of great bustlo and 
business^ as if everything depended upon himself, whispering to 
oixe man, holding another eamesÜy by the bntton, taking a pinch 
of snaff from another with an air of haste. Fresently he advanced 
to US, bowing at every step. 

* Sir,' he said to Tom, * I venture to present myself to your 
liononr. I am the Vicar of Allenhead, your worship's nearest 
neighbour when you honour Blanchland with a visit ; and I venture 
to call myself one of the right party. Sir, I rejoice to find that 
yon are here with so many noble gentlemen to welcome my Lord of 
berwentwater. As f or me, my motto is, and still will be, " The 
right of the firstbom is his ;" and, if it need more words, ** Take 
away the wicked from before the king." My name, sir, at your 
Service, is Bobert Patten, Artium Magister, and f ormerly of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and — Lord ! ' 

For he started back as one who has trodden upon an adder at 
least, and with a face suddenly pale with fright or astonishment, I 
know not which. Then I perceived that the cause of his alarm 
was none other than the sight of Mr. Hilyard. He, for his part, 
was looking down upon his reverence from his horse with a face as 
füll of disdain and indignation as ^ou can expect froma countenance 
naturally inclined for charity with all men. Mr. Hilyard could 
change his face at will when he wished to personate the stemer 
emotions in acting and make-believe, but, which is a truly wonderf ul 
thing, when he was in eamest, and actually feit those passions of 
Bcorn or wrath, his face f ailed to convey them. 

'If,' he said presently, Hhe Prince's cause hath pleased Bob 
Patten, we have got a brave recruit indeed, and are finely sped.' 

At which the other plucked np courage, and, setting bis band 
straight, replied : 

* I know not, Mr. Hilyard, what may be your present business in 
the north. I pray it be hone&t. Nay, sir,' shrinking and putting 
up his band, for Mr. Hilyard made as if he would strike at him 
with his whip — * nay, sir, remember the cloth ! Besides, I meant 
no härm. Bespect the cloth, I pray you, sir ! Indeed, I am sure 
from your Company that it must be honest at least, and I hope 
respectable. Wheref ore, all that passed in Oxford may be f orgiven.' 

* Forgiven !' cried Mr. Hilyard, in a great heat, * how dare you 
talk of f orgiving ? As for all that passed at Oxford, proclaim it 
aloud an you will ; I have no call to be ashamed of it. But if you 
speak of f orgiving, by the Lord I shall f orget your sacred prof es- 
sion, and remember only what you were I' 

* Gentlemen,' said Tom, speaking with authority, * let us have no 
qnarrels to-day. Command me, Mr. Patten, if I can serve you in 
any way. Meanwhile, there will be a bowl of punch towards nine, 
if your cloth permits.' 

* Oh, sir !' replied Mr. Patten, bowing, and spreadmg his hands. 
Ah ! r^ooodile ! as if thy cloth was ever guaid against punch, or 
ftDy other temptation t 
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Now that evening was spent in f estivity, with singing and drink- 
ing, at which none of the gentlemen remained sober except Mr. 
HÜyard, who helped to carry bis patron to bed, and did him the 
kindly office of loosening bas cravat, adjusting bis pillows, and 
pulling off bis sboes. I know not if tbe gentlemen of the north be 
more prone to drink tban tbose of tbe soutb, perbaps not ; in 
eitber case tbere was tbe excuse for tbese bearty topers that on 
tbe next day tbey were to welcome bome tbe noblest man of them 
all. And as for JMr. Patten, be slept wbere be feil. As for me, I 
went to bed betimes, but not to sleep, for tbe streets were fuU of 
men wbo went up and down— tbey were tbe servants and grooms, 
and were as loyal and as tipsy as tbeir masters. And when I feil 
asleep at last, it was to unquiet dreams, in wbicb I was baunted by 
boarse voices singing loyal songs. 

Tbe moming of tbe day wben I was first to see Lord Derwent- 
water broke cold and rainy. Bat as tbe day advanced tbe clouds 
blew over, and we bad tbat rare tbing in February, a brigbt, clond- 
less, and sunny day. Wbat mattered a cold and a sbarp wind ? 
Nortbnmberland, tbe brave old county, would sbow at her best, 
despite tbe winter season. Of ten I tbink tbat winter bath charms 
of its own, especially in tbe woods, tbongb tbe poets bave resolved 
on singing tbe praise of spring and samuicr. It is true that tbere 
are no flowers and f ew birds ; yet wben tbe dead leaves bang, that 
is, wbere tbe trees stand tbick, tbere are all kinds of pleasant 
colours. One wbo bad travellea mucb in America once assored 
Mr. Hilyard tbat in tbe autnmn and early winter tbe f orests are all 
ablaze witb crimson, yellow, and red leaves of tbe maple tree (from 
wbicb also be pretends tbat tbey make sugar, but one may not 
belle ve all travellers' tales). Tbere are places in Nortbnmberland, 
and especially in tbe banging woods beside tbe Tyne, wbere this 
beauty of winter leaves may also be observed. Metbinks it is also 
a beautif ul tbing to watcb tbe snow upon tbe brancbes, eacb one 
seeming like a stick of ice, and all togetber sbowing like tbe finest 
lace of Valenciennes. Tbe contemplation of tbings beautif ul fills 
tbe beart witb joy, and raises tbe mind to beaven ; but we simple 
women are slow and imperfect of speecb ; it needs such a poet as 
Milton (wbom most of all I love, now tbat youtb and joy are past) 
to put into words tbe meaning of our tbougbts. However, I "was 
glad and tbankf ul tbat such a day bad been voucbsaf ed for my 
lord's return, notbing doubting but that bis beart, too, would be 
uplif ted on seeing bis own woods and towers lying in tiie ligbt of 
such a sun and such a clear blue sky. 

We observed no order or time in setting forth. Some of the 
younger gentlemen mounted af ter breakf ast and rode off along the 
road to Newcastle, intending to meet my lord's party early ; others 
went off' leisurely, proposing to halt at Dilston, two miles or so 
from Hexbam. We, for our part, waited tili af ter dinner, judging 
tbat tbe Earl would not arrive before tbi^ee o'clock at carliest. 
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Mr. Patten, whom I disKked from the first, perhaps because Mr. 
Hilyard regarded him with so much aversion, rode with us. That 
is to say, he rode beside Mr. Hilyard and behind us, but as if he 
belonged to our partjr. This is the way with those who desire to 
increase their own importance ; they pretend to friendship with 
one man in order to obtain the patronage of another. By riding 
with Mr. Forstor, the man Patten gave himself an excuse for 
welcoming a nobleman with whom he had no manner of concem or 
bnsiness. 

When we had ridden past the bridge at Dilston, where there was 
a great concourse of people waiting, we left Mr. Patten behind, but 
we were joined by old Mr. Emngton, of Beaufront, a wise and 
prudent gentleman, whose counsels ought to have guided the party 
five years later, but he was overruled. We naturally talked of the 
young Earl. 

* I am very sure, Tom,' said Mr. Emngton, * that we have in my 
lord a pillar of strength. He will be to the loyal gentlemen of the 
north as much as the Duke of Argyll to the Whigs of Scotland. I 
have it on the best authority that, although brought up in France, 
he is an Englishman ; though a GathoHc, like myself, he is as 
zealoas for liberty as you can be ; an adherent of the Prince, yet 
one who desires not violence, but rather the retum of the nation to 
common-sense and loyalty ; one who will conciliate and bind all of 
US together, so that we shall become a solid party, and in the end 
trinmph even in the House of Commons.' 

Tbis, in the year 1710, was the eamest prayer of all moderate 
men and those who had much to lose. 

*With Submission, sir,* said Mr. EQlyard, *I would ask what 
advices your honour hath received respecting the temper of London V 

* Nothing, Mr. Hilyard, but what is good. The Queen is wejl 
disposed towards her brother ; the Tories are confident ; there is 
talk of a peace ; the Whigs and Dissenters are terrified. But our 
time may not come yet.' 

' The will of London,* said Mr. Hilyard, * is the will of the nation.' 
' And, if fight we must,' Tom cried, ^ the Earl can raise a thousand 

*We shall not fight,' said Mr. Errington. *We will have a 
bloodless revolution, such a Restoration as that of King Charles Tl., 
when he rode from Dover to London through a lane of rejoicing 
facea. I know not, Mr. Hilyard, that London is so powerful as 
you would have us believe. But already the country is with us, 
and the clergy, as in duty bound. And the most that either party 
can say of the towns is that they are divided.' 

A bloodless Restoration I It was, as I said, the dream of the 
better sort. But the Catholics forgot the terror of the Smithfield 
fires, which the peqple will never f orget, from generation to genera- 
üon, so long as England remains a country. The martyrs have 
made it impossible for a Papist ever again to rule over us. 

* As .for us/ said Mr. Errington, ^ we know very weU, and do not 
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disguise from ourselves, that in the present temper of the people 
the Prince, when he returns, must choose his Ministers and adviserd, 
not from onrselves, but from his Protestant supporters. liord 
Derwentwater may remain his Sovereign's private friend, but can 
never become a member of his Government. It is to yon, Tom, 
and such as you, that the King must tum/ 

* Tt is what I am always telling Mr. Forster/ said Mr. Hilyard. 

Mr. Forster replied, with a blush of satisfaction and the gravity 
which the subject demanded, that he was very much of Mr. Erring- 
ton's opinion that, whether he himself should be f ound competent 
to become a Minister or not, a Protestant country must have a 
Protestant Ministry, and that, begging Mr. Errington's pardon, 
when the priest walks in, the King and his people fall out. 

So we rode along slowly, f or the way is none of the best, in such 
discourse, untü about three o'clock or so, and a mile or two beyond 
Dilston, we heard a great shouting ; and pricking our horses, we 
presently came upon a party of those who had ridden on bef ore. 
They were now drawn up in a double line, and beyond this, his hat 
in his band, my lord himself rode in advance of his party to meet 
his friends. No prince or sovereign in Europe but would have 
been moved and gratified by so noble a reception as the young 
nobleman received from the gentlemen who had thus ridden f orth 
to meet him. 

The path at this place is but a beaten track over the turf and 
level ground south of the river, which is here broad and shallow, 
with islets and long tongues of sand ; there was an old angler in 
midstream, with rod and fly, careless (or perhaps he was deaf ) of 
what this great shouting might mean, which he seemed not to 
hear. The ground is flat and covered with a rough coarse grass ; 
southward rise the gentle hills, clothed with the woods which 
everywhere, except on the moors and the Cheviots, enrich the land- 
skip of Northumberland, and form its boast. It was on this field 
that we received my lord. 

It is nearly five-and-twenty yeors ago. If Lord Derwentwater 
were living, he would now be a man of f orty-six, still in the füll 
f orce and vigour of his manhood. Would he still remember (but 
he must) that aftemoon in February, when, with his hat off, and 
the setting sun füll in his face, making it shine like the face of 
Moses upon the mountain, he rode through that lane of gentlemen? 
As f or myself , I saw more than I expected in my dreams. He was 
always the Prince of a fairy story ; such as was the Childy Wynd, 
who transf ormed the loathly Worm of Spindleston, so was he ; or 
as King Arthur sitting under Dunstanburgh, ever young and glorions, 
so was he. But the Prince of my dreams was a piain country 
gentlemen, and before me was a gentleman of a kind I had never 
imagined, more courtly, more handsome, more splendid. There are 
somemen who are called handsome by reason of a certain uniformity 
of f eature (such as may be carved with a chisel out of a piece of 
Btone) ; there are many who f or a Single good f eature, a straight 
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nose, the pleasing cnrve of a mouth, an agreeable smile, a bright 
eye, may be very justly called pretty f ellows. But all alike were 
acrreed in calling Lord Derwentwater the handsomest of men. 
There are also some men, but very f ew, to whom has been given 
that remarkable gift of commanding admiration, of compelling 
affection, and establishing firm confidence at the very first aspect 
and appearance of them. Such was my lord. For my own part, I 
know of no other man of all those who have lived in this eighteenth 
Century, whoae face is so well remembered even twenty years and 
more af ter his death. Why, there is not a woman, over thirty, 
within twenty miles of Dilston or Hexham, who, at the mere men- 
tion of his name or recollection of his face, doth not instantly f etch 
a sigh and drop a tear in memory of the handsome lord. 

For those who never had the f ortune to see him in the flesh, it is 
necessary to state that his face was füll, with features well propor- 
tioned ; bis nose long and finely cut ; his eyes grey of colonr, and 
large (the large eye, they say, betokens the generous heart) ; I have 
myself seen ihose eyes so füll of love, pity, and tendemess, that it 
makes the memory of them fill my own with tears. His f orehead 
was high and Square — ^Mr. Hilyard says that men with such f ore- 
heads, when they are born in humble circumstances, take to study^ 
and become phUosophers, theologians, and great scholars, instancing 
his own f orehead as an example, which is broad indeed, but lacking 
the dignity which sat npon the brow of the young Earl. His chin 
was round and large — a small chin, or a chin which falls back, says 
Mr. Hilyard, is a sign of weakness and irresolution ; a deserter, 
coward, runaway, or inf ormer should be painted with a retreating 
chin (Mr. Patten's chin was such, which proves the statement). 
As for my lord's Ups, they were firm and well set, yet of the kind 
which betray passion and agitation of the mind, so that those who 
knew him well could at all times read in the movements of his lips 
the emotions of his soul. Every f eature in the face, according to 
Mr. Hilyard, corresponds to some virtue or def ect in the soul. 
Thu8,if one have thick lips, thrust forward, like Mr. Patten, one 
may be expected to be like him, a self-seeker, chatterer, mischief- 
maker, and betrayer of honest f olk. My lord's complexion was fair, 
and, bef ore his hair was shaved, his head had been adomed with 
Clusters of brown curls. 

In Short, the countenance of Lord Derwentwater indicated a aoiA 
füll of dignity, benevolence, and sweetness. So it looked to me the 
first time that ever I looked upon it ; so it proved to be so long as 
I knew it ; so it seemed to me the last tune— oh, most sad and 
sorrowf nl time ! — ^that I saw it. There never was any human face 
in which the great virtues of humanity and kindness were more 
brightly illustrated than in the face of this young gentleman. 

Behind the Earl rode his two brothers, Francis and Charles. The 
former was of smaller stature than the eider brother, and held his 
h&ul down as if in thought ; but it was his habit to go thus looking 
npon the ground. Whtm he lif ted his eyes one saw that they were 
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strangely sad, and on his face there rested alwaysa clond, for wbicli 
there was no reason save that he was, like his uncle, of a melancholic 
temperament from his yonth upwards ; and his eyes had always a 
look in them as of one who expects misf ortone. Witches say that 
to men with such a look in their eyes misf ortone comes ; it is said 
that the look of impending misf ortnne may be read in the eyes of 
all the Stuarts — ^the Royal Honse which the Fates, or rather the 
Furies, have persecuted with stränge malevolence. Gan it be that 
the fnture of a man may be read in his eyes, as in the palm o£ his 
band ? I know not ; bnt Jenny Lee, my maid, the little gipsy 
witch, dropped stränge prophetic hints about these yonng men, for 
which I rebnked her, even bef ore she read their hands. As for 
Charles, tiie yonngest of the three, he was as yet bnt a lad of 
sixteen, well-grown and comely ; wore his own brown hair, and was 
as handsome as his eldest brother, yet in a different way. TJiose 
who can read fate in the eyes may mive read his sorrows there, bnt 
to the rest of ns they were brave and merry eyes, belonging to a 
yonng man who neither looked for evil nor feared it, and certainly 
never anticipated it ; a brave, impetnons creatnre, as fnll of fancies 
and whims as any girl, as hot-headed as a Highlander ; no lover of 
books or reading, yet a lad who had a great deal of knowledge, and 
forgot nothing. As he read so little, one mnst needs conjecture 
that he picked np his knowledge as the birds pick up their cmmbs, 
bit by bit from conversation. Thns, thongh no scholar^ he began 
^^t:j soon to be cnrions abont the Boman remains, ancient ruins, 
and the antiqnities of the county, so that he mnst needs ride over 
to Chollerford with Mr. Hilyard to see the old bridge and the 'wall, 
and disconrse with him on moat and tower, and Üie uses of the 
wall, as if he had been a great stndent. 

The mud and dust of travel had stained their clothes, bnt still the 
three brothers were much more richly dressed than onr plaingentle- 
men, who for the most part wore piain drab or plnsh coats, with 
süver buttons, their linen not always of the freshest, their raffleb 
generally tom, and their wigs undressed. Bnt then there is not 
mnch money among these yonnger sons, so that these things go nn- 
regarded. Nevertheless, I saw more than one looking with envy on 
the gold-laced hats and the embroidered scarfs of the Earl and his 
brothers. 

Well, there was, to be snie, a great shonting as my lord rode 
slowly throngh this lane, shaking hands with every man in tarn. 
He knew the names and f amilies, thongh not the f aces, of all, and 
conld give each a kindly speech, with Ms Christian name, as if he 
had been an old friend separated only by a monthortwo. Presently 
it came to onr tnm, and he bowed very low and kissed my band, 
saying a pretty thing abont the good omen of being welcomed by 
the beautif nl Dorothy Forster, and that if she wonld extend her 
f riendship to him he shonld indeed be happy. 

*I fear, my lord,* I said, being confused with so mach oom- 
VÜAn^nt, ' that you take me for my aunt, Lady Crew«.' 
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*■ Nay,' he aaid, ' I take yon f or no other than yonrself ; althbngh 
X know, believe me, of that eider Dorothy, once the flame of my 
£ather.' 

And then more compliments, which may be omitted, becanse they 
^were framed in pnre kindness, and intended to please a girl who 
certainly nover had many pretty things said to her bef ore, though 
slie knew yery well that many gentlemen, she thonght to please her 
brother, called her the beantifnl Dorothy. 

My'lord had been from infancy at the Court of St. Germain, 

w^here, althongh there were many English gentlemen and their sons. 

French was commonly talked. He had £dso had French servants 

and yalets, and lived among a people talking nothing but their own 

langnage. It is not, theref ore, wonderf ul that he not only talked 

French as well as English, but also spoke his own language with a 

slight foreign accent. This very soon wore oJS (changing into the 

l^orthumberland burr), together with a certain shyness which 

marked him during the early days when he knew nothing of his 

friends except by name, and f ound them, as he afterwards conf essed 

to me, different, indeed, from his expectations ; that is to say, less 

polished in their manners, and more loyal in their friendships. 

Oould a gentleman have higher praise ? And is not loyalty better 

than a fine manner, however well we are pleased with it ? 

' And this,' said my lord, * I dare swear, is my oousin, Tom Forster 
of Bamborough.* 

^ No other, my lord,' oried Tom heartily, 'and right glad to see 
70a home again.' 

Presently all rode back together, the younger men still shouting, 
and the eiders riding soberly behind the Earl, I having the honour 
of riding on his right band, and Mr. Errington on his lef t, while 
Tom rode with Frank and Charles Badcliffe. It was wonderful to 
observe how my lord knew all of them, and their private affairs and 
estates, and their position in the county. Indeed, by his father's 
Orders — ^his mother caring nothing about such matters — ^he had been 
instmcted most carefully in the history of Nörthumberland families. 
It was an amiable and even a prince-like quality in him, as it had 
been in his grandf ather, Charles 11., never to forget the f aces of 
those whom he met. I suppose that, had he chosen to exercise the 
power, he might also, Hke his ro^ cousin, and by right of descent, 
have tonched f or the king's eyil. Certainly the disloyal usurper, 
the Duke of Monmouth, did so. 

It was now nearly f our o'clock, and the short Febmary day was 
diawing to a dose. But the people who had come so far were not 
tired of waiting, and we f ound them all upon the bridge ready to 
shont their honest greeting. An honest and hearty crowd. Among 
them were not only some of the EarFs cousins — ^there was never a 
Badoliffe without a cloud of cousins — and Lord Widdrington, with 
his brothers and others of the Company from Hexham, but also the 
tenants and f armers, and a great Company of miners, rough and 
rüde f ellows, with bristly beards and shaggy coats, who had trudged 
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across the moor from Allendale. They were gathered togeth^ on 
the bridge, with pipers and a drum. When the procession came in 
sight, you may f ancy what a noise, with the music and the shouting, 
was raised, and what a waving and throwing np of hats, and how 
the younger men in their joy, after the manner of yonng men, did 
beat and belabonr one another. The Earl stopped and looked about 
him. These hundreds were assembled to give him welcome home. 
It is snch a eight as brings the tears into a yonng man's eyes ; it 
was the first time, perhaps, that he nnderstood bis own power ; the 
visible proof of it dazzled and moved him — ^remember this, I pray 
yon. Now, had he been brought up among all these people, he 
would have been familiär with bis greatness from the beginning, 
and so might have grown hardened in heart, as happens to many 
who come to their estates in boyhood. This was not bis case ; and 
he was ever füll of compassion f or those who were his tenants, bis 
dependents, and his servants. When the end came he spared them ; 
he would not lead them out to the destruction whichhe wrought for 
himself , and from a mistaken sense of honour, though with a heavy 
heart. I say, at the sight of these rüde and heartj people the tears 
came into the young Earl's eyes and feil down bis cheeks. I, who 
was nearest to him, saw them, and treasured the memory of them 
in my heart. 

These rüde miners, these stiirdy f armers, these rough f ellows, 
with their stränge speech nnf amiliar to him, were his own people, 
not his serf s and slaves. They were bound to him by no croel 
laws of Service, as the wretched people of France ; yet, at his 
bidding, they would rise to a man and f ollow him. The Badcliffes 
were at no time tyrants and oppressors of the poor. From f ather 
to son they were always a kindly race, who dealt generously with 
the people, and reaped their reward in the affection and the loyalty 
of their attendants and dependents. Perhaps Lord Derwentwater, 
as he gazed upon the sea of f aces, remembered that he might some 
day bid them take pike and firelock and f ollow him. I, for one, 
am ashamed to say that this was in my thoughts ; and so, I am 
sure, it was in the thoughts of others in the Company, who looked 
on the Earl as nothing but the possible leader of so many hundred 
men, and the owner of vast wealth, which was to be at the service 
of the Cause. 

Then we rode across the bridge, and so np the steep lane which 
leads to the great avenue of Dilston Hall, and, beyond the avenue, 
the bridge across the Devilstone, its water, Üien f oaming white, 
rushing down the dark and narrow Channel between mgged rocks 
covered with green moss and (but not in March) with climbing 
plants, and arched over with ü*ees, such as larch, alder, birch, and 
rowan. Behind us tramped and ran the crowd, all shouting together, 
with such a tumult as had not been seen since last the Scottish 
marauders attacked the town of Hezham ; and that was long enough 
ftgo, and clean f orgotten. 

At the doors of the Castle the EarFs nearest rolations stood ready 
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to reoeiye him. The first to greet him were bis annts, the Ladies 
E^therine and Mary BadclifEe, the sisters of the late Earl. They 
were not yet old, as Northnmberlaiid connts age, bnt certainly 
stricken in years, and perhaps neither of them under fifty. Both 
were dressed alike, and wore simple black silk frocks, with piain 
satin Petticoats, bigb stomacbers, and a great quantity of lace on 
tbeir deeves ; also tbey bad on long wbite kid gloves, and tbeir bair 
was carefnlly dressed in bigb commodes, on tbe top of wbicb was 
more lace, wbicb gave tbem a nnn-like appearance. Everybody 
knows tbat tbey besitated all tbeir lives wbetber or no to enter a 
convent, bnt in def erence to tbeir spiritnal adviser remained witbont 
tbose gloomy walls, and yet practised, besides tbe nsnal Cbristian 
virtues, as to wbicb many ladies of lower rank will not yield to 
tbem, tbe mies of some strict sisterbood, in virtne of wbicb tbey 
rose early, and even in tbe nigbt, to pray in tbe cbapel, f asted very 
frequently, and went always in terror wbetber, by taking an %gg on 
a Friday, or sngar to tbeir cbocolate, or cbeese in Lent, tbey were 
not endangering tbeir precions sonls. I langb not at tbem, becanse 
tbey lived np to tbe ügbt of tbeir consciences, and according to 
tbe laws laid down by tbeir confessor. Yetlambappyinbaving 
had tbe piain Bnle of Life laid down f or me by my F^yer Book, 
tbe late Lord Bisbop of Dnrbam, and, in ^ese recent years, by Mr. 
Hilyard. I need no confessor, and my conscience is at peace witbin 
me, wbatever I eat or drink, tbereby imitating tbe example of St. 
Paul. However, tbese were great ladies, wbo tbougbt mncb of tbe 
example tbey were setting to otber women ; tbey were prond and 
stately in tbeir bearing, yet kind of beart ; in appearance tbey were 
so mncb alike tbat at first one did not distingnisb tbem. Lady 
Katherine was tbe eider, and sbe was perbaps more linedandcrossed 
in tbe &ce tban ber sister. 

A pretty sigbt it was to see tbese two ladies trembling wben tbeir 
nepbews approacbed, looking from one to tbe otber of tbe tbree 
gallant yonng men wbo stood bef ore tbem, and tnming at lengtb to 
tbe tallest and bravest of tbe tbree, wbo stepped f orward and bent 
bis knee, kissing tbeir bands, and tben kissing tbeir cbeeks. 

* James,' cried Lady Katberine, *you are like my fatber more 
than yonr own.' 

'Nay, sister,' said Mary, *be ig also like onr deceased brotber. 
Kepbew, you are welcome bome. Stay witb yonr own people ; a 
Badcliffe is best in Nortbnmberland ; stay among us, and marry a 
North Coontrygirl. And tbese are Frank and Cbarles. Mydears, 
von are also very welcome. Bemember, we are Englisb bere, not 
French.' 

So tbey: too, salnted tbeir annts, and tben Lady Swinbnme fol- 
lowed, and af ter ber Sir William, wbo, as be bade bis consin welcome 
to bis own, londly expressed tbe bope tbat notbing wonld be at- 
tempted by tbe Earl or bis friends wbicb wonld endanger so noble 
a boad or so great an estate, adding tbat be knew tbere were many 
aboat wbo wonld endeavonr to make bis lordsbip a stalking-borse ; 
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that he was yonng as yet, and inexperienced ; and thai he conft> 
mended him to f ollow the connsels of his f ather*s old friend, Mr 
Emngton. 

To this Lord Widdrington responded with a lond ' Amen ' and a 
profane oath, saying that as f or danger, if all who were in the same 
boat would only pull together, and with a will, there wonld be no 
danger. 

So, one after the other, all had been presented to the Earl, and 
we were beginning to wonder what wonld come next, when "we saw 
the Reverend Mr. Patten stepping f orward with an air of great 
importance. He bowed very low, and seid that he had the honour 
to represent the Protestant Chnrch of England and the clei^gy of 
Northmnberland. (This shows the pushing, lying natnre of the 
man, who had been in the Yicarage bnt a f ew monÜis, and ^ras nn- 
known to the clergy, except that he was once cnrate at Penrith.) 
In their name he bade his lordship welcome. Speaking as a High 
Chnrchman and Tory, he said that he, in common with most, desired 
Dothing so much as to be delivered of the godless ; meaning, I snp- 
pose, the Whigs. And that, as f or those who wish to tränier the 
snccession to the House of Hanover, he oould say, from his con- 
science : 

' Confounded be these rebels »U 

That to usurpers bow, 
And make what Gods and Kings they please. 
And worship them below.' 

He said a good deal more — ^being applauded by some and regarded 
by others as an impertinent intruder. I was pleased to contrast 
this officiousness with the modesty of Mr. Hilyard, who stood with- 
out, not presuming to be presented to my lord, or to address him ; 
yet, if he had spoken, he would certainly have delivered a very fine 
disconrse, füll of Latin quotations and ref erence to ancient authors. 

'I thank von, sir,* said my lord coldly, when this person had 
qujte finished ; * but f or this evening, indeed, we will have nothing 
of Jpolitics or the godless, or of Whi^s and Tories.' 

This he said partly to rebuke the impertinent zeal of Mr. Patten, 
and partly to silence certain noisy genÜemen, including the noto- 
rious Dick Gascoigne and Jack Hall, who were loudly boasting of 
what would happen now that his lordship was at home. One may 
tmly say that there was hardly a moment from the time of the 
Earl's retum when he was allowed to rest in peace, from the day he 
retumed to the day when he lef t his Castle f or the last time ; their 
intention being always to keep before his lordship, and never snffer 
him to forget, that ne was considered the head and chief of the 
Prince's adherents in the north, and that his approval was taken 
for grantcd, whatever was hatched. Those who were for open 
rebellion reckoned that he would join the first rising, whenever and 
wherever that was attempted, without hesitation ; as for those who 
were for patience and making the party strong, they knew that 
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they oonld depend npon him. In reality, however, it was peif ectly 
well understood that the Earl desired above all things, ana was 
desired by the leading men of the party, to keep himself retired 
and apart £rom politics until the time came when, like an important 
piece in the game of chess, he conld move with the best effect. 

It would have been more consonant with his ambition had he 
been bom a mere private gentleman, able to live ont his days in 
peace, and in the exercise of good works. Bat then, as Mr. Hilyard 
trnly said, it is not every great man who is snffered by his friends, 
like Diocletian, af ter making Borne the metropolis of the whole 
World, by a volnntary exile to retire himself from it, and to end his 
days in his own secluded villa, a gardener and a private gentleman 
in Dalmatia ; or like Scipio, to bnild his house in the midst of a 
wood. Lord Derwentwater wonld have imitated this great Boman 
had it been permitted. It is, however, the misf ortnne of the great 
that the grandenr and eminence of their state wiU not permit Üiem 
to taste f or long the f elicities of a private lif e. 

< An earFs Coronet in nnqniet times,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' is like 
nnto a king*s crown. Few of them are so soft lined but they sit 
heavy on the wearer*s brow.* 

"Wien my lord and his brothers retired to change their travelling- 
dress, Colonel Badcliffe invited the whole Company to a supper, or 
banqnet, which wonld be shortly served in the great hall. This 
was, of course, expected. Presently the brothers retnmed, dressed 
in a foshion snitable to their rank. The Earl had now a peach- 
colonred satin coat, lined with white, a flowered silk waistcoat, a 
crimson scarf, white silk stockings, and red-heeled shoes with 
diamond bnckles. He gave his band to his aunt, Lady Katharine« 
Lord Widdrington f ollowed with Lady Mary, Francis Badcliff e with 
Lady Swinbnme, Charles with Madam Emngton, and Sir WiUiam 
with myself , and the rest after ns in due order and such precedence 
88 tiieir age and rank allowed. 

I think there never was a more joyfal banqnet than this ; perhaps 
the Cooks were not eqnal to those of Paris, bnt I am sure that by 
the gaests nothing better conld have been desired or expected. Of 
ladies there were only the five I have named« I was pleased to 
obseorve at the bottom of the table Mr. EUlyard, who was proposing 
to retire, as, not being a gentleman of the connty or by birth, he 
was right in doing ; bnt Colonel Badcliffe, who knew him well, in- 
aisted on his coming in, and placed him at the table beside himself. 

It was Mr. Errington who asked the gentlemen to drink a bnmper 
to the health of his lordship. He reminded those present who were 
of his own age that it was ahready twenty years since a BadclifEe 
had lived in Dilston Hall, and more than that length of time since 
10 large a comp&ny had met together under its roof . He then spoko 
of the yonn^ EarFs education, and averred his belief that, though 
bronght np in France, he had remained an Englishman at heart, 
and had bronght from that conntry nothiog but the politeness of 
it8 nobles and the gallantiy of its people— qualities, he said, which. 
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added io the oonrage ot the Enfflish bnlldog and bis own generons 
nature as a tme Kadcliffe, conld not bnt command the affecüona 
and respect of all. He wonld have said more, bnt the gentlemen 
wonld usten no longer, and, springing to their f eet, drained their 
glasses, and shonted so that it did yonr heart good to hear them. 
I am qnite snre there was never a hypocrite or pretender amoi^ 
them idl (save Mr. Patten), so hearty and so nnfeigned was their 
joy to receive this comely and gallant gentleman among them. 

* Gentlemen,' said bis lordsbip, when tbey snffered Mm at length 
to speak, and when bis voice retnmed to him, f or he was choked 
ahnest with the natural emotion which was cansed by so mnch 
heartiness — * Gentlemen, I know not how to thank yon snfficiently ; 
indeed, I have no words streng enongh f or my thanks. I am an 
nntried stsanger, and yon treat me as a proved friend. Yet we are 
kith and kin ; we are consins all ; onr ancestors stood Shoulder to 
Shoulder in many a border fight ; so let ns always stand together. 
And as f or what my cousin, Sir William, said just now, it is tmly 
the wish of the Prince that no rash or ill-considered enterprise be 
taken in band.' 

Then he sat down, saying no more, for he was a man of few 
words. And, while the gentlemen shouted again, the ladies left the 
board, and went away to talk by themselyes about bis lordship and 
bis two brothers. 

Meantime, outside, the common sort, nnmindful of the cold, 
were regaling themselves in their own way, having a barrel or two 
of streng ale broached, and a great fire, where an ox was roasting 
whole, the very smell of the beef being a banquet io many poor 
. souls who seldom taste flesh, unless it be the flesh of swine, and 
that in great lumps of fat, which they sometimes eat with bread 
and sometimes soak in bot milk, Providence having bestowed upon 
this class of people stomachs strenger than those of genÜefolk. 

' In all times,' saith Mr. EUlyard, * roast-beef has been in great 
scarcity, insomuch that in Homer the gods are represented as pleased 
by the &agrance or perf ume of the roasting meat. And, if the yery 

gods, how much more the common people I A morsel of breaa 
ipped in oil, and a fig or a bunch of grapes, made their only meal 
for the day. As for swine's flesh, that they never so much as 
tasted. When the Crusaders occupied the Holy Land (where they 
f ounded the Latin Kingdom, which they thought wonld last for 
ever), leprosy broke out among them, which they attributed to the 
eating of pork. But I know not if that was indeed the case.' 

Gertainly, to a Korthumbrian nose, there is no smell more delicioiui 
than that of a piece of roasting beef, and these good f ellows were 
sitting patiently about the fire until the ox should be cooked through. 
Somo Ihere were, it is tme, who, miscalculating their strength of 
head, took so many pulls at Black Jack that they roUed over, and 
had to be carried into the kitchen and laid on the floor, so that they 
went supperless to bed. This was a pity, becaase bis lordship did 
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not gire a roasied ox every day in the year, and to lose yonr share 
in a great f east is a dreadful tmng for a poor man, and one thrown 
in bis teeth all bis lifo af terwards. 

When Lord Derwentwater lef t his gnests, which was early, be- 
canse he never loved deep potations, he went outside to speak with 
his hnmble friends round the bonfire. They were at the moment 
engaged npon the beef , which was good, but underdone, and in their 
best and most cheerfnl mood. He went among them shaking them 
by the band, asking their names, kissing the yonng women, promis- 
ing to call at their houses and farms, bidding the lads bnstle abont 
with the beer, promising to help them if he oould be of any help, 
langhing at himself for nnderstanding their speech slowly, and sdl 
with 80 hearty and easy a grace as to make the poor f olk f eel that 
tmly a friend had come to them at last across the seas. 

The honsekeeper, good Mrs. Busby, who had waited for him day 
and night for twenty years, fonnd beds for the ladies and for some 
of the genÜemen. iBut most of them slept where they feil, and in 
the moming, by dint of cold water ponred upon the head, and small- 
beer within, reoovered their facnlties bef ore they rode away. 

Before I went np the great staircase to bed, I looked into the 
halL It was already very late— nearly eleven. The gentlemen 
were drinking still, and some of them were smoking pipes of 
tobacco, while some were very red in the face, and some had fallen 
asleep — ^their heads hanging downwards and qnite helpless and sad 
to see, or eise loUing back npon the chair with open mouth like an 
idiot, or lying on Üie table npon their arms. Strong drink had 
stolen away their brains, and for twelve honrs they womd be sense- 
less. Among those who slept in their chairs was none other than 
his reyerence, Mr. Bobert Patten. A shameful spectaclel His 
great mouth was wide open, his head lying back, and some wag with 
a bnmt cork had marked his upper lip and cheeks with the black 
monstachios and f erocions whiskers bome — I am told — ^by certain 
soldiers of a fierce and warlike nation called Heydncs. Why, it is 
a venial thing for a layman, one who has, perhaps, ridden and hnnted 
for a whole day, to be overcome with thirst and potency of drink ; 
bot for a clergyman, one whose thon^hts should be set npon holy 
things and the mysteriös of the Christian scheme — ^f angh ! the sight 
is sorrowfnl indeed. One may remember many evil things in the 
hf e of Mr. Patten, but f ew more disgracef ul than his tipsy sense- 
lessness at Lord Derwentwater*s retum. 

How different was Mr. Antony Hilyardl He was not dmnk, 
nor, apparently, touched with wine. But his jolly red face was 
beaming with smiles. On one side of him sat Colonel BadcUffe, 
who luid f orgotten his invisible enemy, and was now laughing and 
listemng; on the other side was Charles RadclifPe, not drixücing, 
bot looking curiously around him, and especially at the singer, as, 
with glorified face, bright eyes, and brandished glass, as if l&e was 
to him a dream of pure happiness without a care or a fear, he sang 
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merrily — ^men are like children, tickled with a straw, bnt yet it is a 
catching air — ^his f amons song : 

' I am a jolly toper, I am a ragged Sopb, 
Known by the pimples on my face with taking bmnpera off ; 
And a-toping we will go — we will go— we will go— 
And a-topiug we will go.' 



CHAPTEB Vin. 

A FRINCE IN ISRAEL. 

So the next day to Blancbland, a ride of nine miles across a moor 
as wild as any in England ; and Tom glum, partly on acconnt of 
last night's wine and partly at prospect of a whole year spent in 
tbis secluded spot. 

'Consider, gir/ said Mr. Hilyard, 'the advantages of the plan. 
First, it will be impossible to spend any money * 

Here Tom flung into a rage, and swore that it was shamefal f or 
the owner of Bamborough to want f or a little money. 

* Next,* continued the judicious steward, * your hononr will have 
most excellent shooting and fishing ; and as f or society * 

^ I know all yonr songs/ said Tom. ' Can you not write some 
more?' 

*• A& f or society, there are my lord and bis brothers within an 
easy ride. Your hononr doth very well understand that it niay be 
both a Singular advantage for yourself to enjoy the friendship of a 
nobleman who hath the Prince's private ear, and to bis lordship to 
have the benefit of your experience and advice in the conduct of 
bis private affairs. As for that, I conceive it nothing short of a 
Providentia! interposition that, at the moment when be shonld 
arrive, inexperienced and raw, be should find in your hononr a wise 
adviser.' 

* That is true, Tony,' said Tom, looking more cheerf ul. * Dilston 
Hall is not ten miles from Blanchland, and the wine is good. We 
will teach bim bow to drink it. These Frenchmen cannot drink.' 

' Ajid to rr\W Whisky punch. In France they do not even know 
the liquor.' 

* Poor devils I' said Tom. * His lordship has mucb to leam.' ^ 
But as Lord Derwentwater was for the ne:£t six months entirely 

occupied with the survey of his own estates, not only in N*ortb- 
umberland, but also in Lancashire and Cumberland, we saw nothing 
of bim, and spent our time without any Company other than cur 
own. Mr. Patten, it is true, was sometimes so kind as to ride across 
the moor from AUenhead, and by a coarse flattery (call it ratber an 
abject surrender of bis judgment), compared with which Mr. Hil- 
yard*s method was fine and delicate, be acquired an influence over 
Tom which afterwards did great barm. Certainly it was a qniet 
gummer which we spent, and had Tom been content I ahould have 
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been happy. Fortnnately, her ladyship was pleased, and Bignified 
her pleasure in piain terms. 

* " I design not," * she wrote, * " that my nephew shonld live other 
than a gentleman of bis name and position ought. But I am well 
pleased thatyou are for a space removed from the Company of those 
who lead you into wastef nl courses with horse-racing and wagers " * 
— Tom had been of late nnf ortnnate — * " of which it is now well- 
nigh time to have done. It is my lord's eamest desire that you 
shonld shortly take the place which becomes yonr f amily, and, on 
the retirement of your father, that you shonld represent the connty 
in bis stead. As this cannot be done without expense, and as we 
leam that yonr father is not willing to nndertake the Charge, having 
bis second f amily to consider, it is the intention of my lord to make 
an annnal allowance out of bis Northumberland estates, such as may 
snffice for your maintenance in style befitting a gentleman. This 
generosity, I heg you to believe, is unasked by me, though I conf ess 
that he knows veiy well the solicitude with which I watch the wel- 
fare of my nephew. To be guided, as well as to be assisted, by so 
great and good a man, shonld be considered by you an honour." ' 

* This,* said Mr. Hilyard, who was reading the letter, * is the first- 
fmit of that intention which I foretold six months ago.' 

*Ay,' said Tom, *always at her ladyship's apron. But go on. 
Has she any more advice ? Am I to ask the Bishop permission to 
take a glass of whisky punch ? Will he give me leave to bunt 
npon the moor ? *Tis all bis.' 

* He who hath patience,* replied Mr. Hilyard, * hath all. Ladies* 
leading-strings stretch not all the way from Dm^ham to St. Stephen's. 
I proceed with the letter : 

' " I desire next to inform you that my Lord the Bishop hath a 
great desire to converse with Lord Derwentwater, and that in a 
private and quiet manner which will give no opportunity for mali- 
cious tongues. A Bishop of the English Church cannot openly 
Visit a Catholic peer, nor shonld he invite scandal and malignant 
whispers by entertaining in bis own house so close a friend and so 
near a relation of the Prince. He wishes, therefore, that jrou 
ahould invite a hunting-party to Blanchland in October, at which 
he, too, nnless otherwise OTevented, will be present. Among your 
gnests be sure that Lord Derwentwater is present. So no more at 
present. Give Dorothy, your sister, my blessing and that of the 
Bishop, and teil Mr. Hilyard, your Steward, that I ezpect thrift in 
honsehold charges while you are at Blanchland. 

* ** Yonr loving Aunt, 

*" Dorothy Crbwe.*" 

To be sure, it was impossible to spend money at this quiet plac^ 
where there were no gentlemen to make matches, play cards, and 
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lay bets, no market- town nearer than Hexham, no bnying of horsei^ 
and no other people except onrselves and the hinds who tilled onr 
lands. There is certainly nowhere in England a place which liep so 
remote from hmnan habitation. nnless it be in Allendale or among 
the Cheviots, as this old mined Tower of Blanchland. Fonnerly 
it was a monastery, but was destroyed very long ago, in the reign 
of the first Edward, by a party of marauding Scots, and was never 
af terwards rebuilt. They say that the marauding Scöts, who had 
crossed the Border with sacrüegions intent to sack this Honse of 
God, on account of its reputed wealth, had lost their way npon the 
moor in a mist, and were retuming homeward disappointed, when 
they heard the monastery bell ringing close at band — it was to call 
the good monks together f or a Te Dmm on account of their escape 
from the enemy whose Coming was looked f or. Alas 1 the bell was 
a knell, and the Te Deum a funeral chant, f or the ringing guided 
the robbers to the spot, and they quickly broke through the gates, 
murdered all the monks, set fire to the buildings, and rode away, 
carrying their unhallowed spoil with the sacred vessels, driving the 
moxiks' cattle bef ore them, and leaving behind them nothing but 
the unburied corpses of the unfortunate brothers. Surely some 
dreadf ul vengeance must have overtaken these men ; but it is so 
long ago that the memory of their names as well as their punish- 
ment has long since perished, though that of the crime has snr- 
vived. 

Blanchland lies along the valley of the Derwent in a deep hollcvr 
about the middle of the great moor called Hexhamshire Common, 
and ten or eleven miles south of Hexham ; the stream is here quite 
little and shallow, babbling over pebbles and under trees ; it is 
crossed by the stout old stone bridge built by the monks themselves, 
who once f armed the valley. The fields are now tilled by a f ew 
hinds who live about and around the quadrangle of the old monas- 
tery still marked by the ancient walls, behind which the msticshave 
buüt their cottages. The place has the aspect of an ancient and 
decayed College, the quadrangle having been neatly cobbled, and a 
pant of clear water erected by my great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Claudius, who died here in the year 1627. Our own dwelling-house 
consisted of two buildings ; one, which we used f or Company and 
visitors, is first, a great Square tower which Stands over the ancient 
gate — Mr. Hilyard says that the place might easily have been held 
f or weeks against simple moss-troopers — ^it has several good rooms 
in it ; and the second a part of the old monastery, induding the 
ref ectory, a fair and noble hall, with a large kitchen below, and 
beside it a small modern house, contrived either by Sir Claudius or 
some previous holder, within another ancient Square tower. This 
house, very convenient in idl respects, has a stone balcony on the 
north side, from where stone steps lead to the green meadow, which 
was once the monks' burying-place. The ruins of their chapel, an 
old roofless tower and the walls, are standing in the meadow. 
Within the old chapel grass grows between the flags, waUftowen 
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flourifih lipon the walls ; there is on one of the stones a figure and 
an inscription, which Mr. Hilyard interpreted to bethat of a certain 
man once Forester to the Abbey. But not a monnment or a stone 
to tbe memory of the dead moiJcs. They are gone and f orgotten — 
names, and lives, and all — though their dust and ashes are beneath 
the f eet of those who stand there. Bush and bramble grow round 
the chapel and cover the old graves, whose very mounds have now 
disappeared and are level with the turf . Among them rises an old 
stone Gross, put np no one knows when. It is truly a venerable 
and ghostly place. In the twilight or moonlight one may see, or 
ihink he sees, the ghosts of the murdered frums among the mins. 
In the dark winter evenings, the people said, they could be heard, 
when the wind was high, channting in the chapel ; and every year, 
on ihat day when they rang the fa^ bell and so called in the Scots, 
may be heard at midnight the ringing of a knell. Many are there 
who can testify to this miracle ; and at night the venerable ghost 
of the Abbot himself may be sometimes met npon the bridge. But 
this may be mmour, f or the people of the place are rüde, having no 
leaming at all, little reHgion, bat great credulity, and prone to 
believe all they hear. Certainly I have never myself met the 
Abbot's ghost, though I have often stood npon the bridge after 
nightfall alone or with Mr. Hilyard. On the other hand, I have 
h^Lrd, on windy nights, the channting of the dead monks very 
plainly. While we were there I heard so many ghost-stories that I 
began to suspectsomethingwrong,and presently was not astonished 
to find that the nnmber and dreadful, f earful aspect of the ghosts 
bad greatly increased since we came to the place, insomnch that f or 
years after (and no doubt nntil now) the simple people of the 
village, if it may be called a village, were frightened ont of their 
lives ir they had bat to cross the quadrangle or f etch water at the 
pant after sunset. The cause of this terror was no other than my 
maid, Jenny Lee, who saw these apparitions. I verily believe that 
she invented her stories ont of pure mischief and wantonness, 
■preading abroad continually tales ol new ghosts. One day she saw 
in the graveyard a skull with fiery eyes, which grinned at her. 
Another evening she met the Devil himself (she declared ; bnt bis 
hononr and Miss Dorothy must be told nothing about it — artf ul 
Creatore I), with flames coming ont of bis month^ and a great roar- 
ing, snre to bring mischief, if only the loss of a chicken or a sucking- 
pig, to some one. Another time there was a black dog, which 
poiiended death. Had I known of these things at the time, Jennv 
shonld soon, indeed^have gone a-packing. But I did not know tili 
later on, when Mr. Hilyard inquired into the truth of these stories, 
and traced them all to this girl. 

We passed here a quiet time dnring the spring and snmmer of 
that year. In the moming Tom went a-fishing, or hunted the otter, 
or went after badgers, or some kind of vermin, of which there are 
great qnantities on the moor. After dinner he commonly slept. 
ACter tapper he drank whisky punch, and to bed early. As f or me^ 
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when my honsewif e dnties were accomplished, I talked witSi th« 
women-f olk, -who were simple and Ignorant, but of good hearts ; or 
walked np the yalley along the sonth side, where there is a high 
filoping bank, or hill — to my mind very beautif ul. It is covered 
with trees. By the middle of Jnne these trees have put on their 
leaves, and among the leaves are the pink blossoms of the blae- 
benies and the white flowers of the wild strawberry, to say nothing 
öf the wild flowers which clothe the place in that month as with a 
carpet. Even thns, in June, mnst have looked the Garden of Eden. 
In the aftemoon Mr. Hilyaid read to me, and we held converse in 
low whispers while Tom slept. And on Sunday moming the 
villagers came together, and Mr. Hilyard read the serVice appointed 
for the day. It was in June that Lord Derwentwater rode across 
the moor to visit us. We found that the shyness which he showed 
on his first return had gone altogether, being replaced by the most 
charming courtesy and condescension to all ranks. He had also 
begun to acquire the North-country manner of speech, and conld 
converse with the common people. On his progress, if so it may be 
called, he was received everywhere with such joy that he was 
astonished, having as yet done nothing to deserve it. 

^ The gentlemen of Northumberland/ he declared, ' are the most 
hospitable in the whole world, and the women are the most beautif nl 
— ^yes, Miss Dorothy, though they are but as the moon compared 
with one sun which I know. As for the moors' — ^he had just 
ridden across Hexhamshire Common from Allendale to Blanchland 
on his way home to Dilston — ^ as for the moors, the air is certainly 
the finest in the world.' 

Then he told us of his travels, the people he had met with, and 
the things he had done and was going to do. He would enlarge 
Dilston ; he would rebuild Langley ; he would build a cottage on 
the banks of Derwentwater, where his ancestors once had a great 
house ; here he would build boats, and then, with his friends, would 
float upon the still waters among the lovely Islands of the lake, and 
listen to the cooing of the doves in the woods, or to the melodious 
blowing of homs upon the shore. This, he said, would be all the 
Heaven he would ask if I was there to sit beside him in his boat 
Alas ! Every taste that most adorns the age was possessed by this 
young nobleman, and especially those truly princely tastes which 
desire the erection of stately buüdings, the gathering of friends to 
enjoy his wealth, and the society of beautiful women. We ought 
not to reproach men with weakness on this score, seeing that all 
the best and noblest of^mankind — and chiefly those — ^have loved 
women's society. 

Among other things that pleased him beside the universal welcome 
which he received, was that when he went into Lancashire — ^it is so 
small a trifle that it should not, perhaps, be mentioned — ^they made 
him Mayor of Walton. One would hardly suppose that it was 
worthy of the dignity of so great a lord to be pleased with so small 
c thing. Yet he was, aud, just as Tom and his fiiends loved to 
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drink «nd langli, and Mr. Hilyard (bat of an evening only) to sing 
and act, and play the bnffoon, so Lord Derwentwater himself was 
not free from what we may call, without irreverence, a besetting 
infirmity of bis sex, and a blemish npon the character of many 
great men — ^I mean this love of tomf ooling. Now, the Corporation 
of Walton is nothing in the world bat a club of gentlemen held in 
a Tillage of that name near Preston. Every member of the Olul» 
held an office. The Mayor has a Deputy, to take the chair in his 
absence. There are also in this foolish society a Recorder, two 
Bailiffs, two Serjeants, a Physician, a Mace-bearer, a Poet Laureate, 
£nd a Jester« 

This borlesque of serious institntions appeared to Lord Derwent- 
water, and no doubt to the other members of the Clnb, a most 
hmnonrous stroke ; he laughed continnally over their doings and 
sayings with Tom ; and, in fact, so tickled him with the thing, that 
ihe very next year he took the joumey with the ijarl to Preston, 
and there was elected into the Olnb, and hononred with the office 
of Serjeant, while Mr. Hilyard, always to the front where f ooling 
and play-acting were concemed, was made at once both Poet 
Laureate and Jester, which offices were happily vacant for him. 
It is Said that the verses he wrote, the jests he made, and the songs 
he sang, were worthy of being added to Mr. Brownes ' Miscellaif eous 
Works,' or Mr. D*Urf ey's * Pills to Pnrge Melancholy ;' bat, un- 
f ortnnately, the records of the Society peiished in the disasters of 
the vear 1715, and with them Mr. Hilyard's verses. 

(Jne may easüy excuse this levity in Lord Derwentwater, when 
ono remembers that he amd all his companions were as yet in their 
earliest manhood, bef ore the vivacity of youth has vanished. Tom, 
the eldest, was bat six-and-twenty ; Lord Derwentwater himself, 
the yoangest, only twentv-one ; all of them honest country gentle- 
men and their yonnger brothers, and none, as yet, sated with the 
pleasares of the wicked town. How were the yonnger sons, for 
instance, to find money for the pleasures of town? I cannot 
pretend that all these yonng genÜemen were virtuoas, or, in all 
their amnsements, innocent ; certainly, a good many of them were 
freqnently drank. Bat still they were all yonng, and one f eels that 
a yonng man may sin out of mere youthf ul joy, and then repent ; 
while an old man, if he sins it is hardness of heart. And, being 
yonng, ihey were rull of spirits. 

'Solomon,' said Mr. Hilyard, 'teaches that a merry heart doeth 
good like medicine. Also he reminds us that a merry head maketh 
a cheerfnl conntenance, and, further, that he who is of a merry 
hau*t hath a continual f east. Wherefore, Miss Dorothy, let not 
Uns laughter of his honour, my patron, and Lord Derwentwater 
trouble yon,' 

Why, it conld not trouble one if the causes of their mirth could 
have been nnderstood. Bnt it is of no uso to talk of these things. 
Women sit with qniet faces, though their hearts are glad ; but mea 
most needs be langhing. Besidcs, Solomon has 8aid to mach about 
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f ools and their mirth as to make one afraid, lest, by langliing over- 
mnch, one may be conf onnded with these fools. 

Then began my lord to come often to Blanchland, and I to enjoy 
the most happy six months of my life. Only six months I Tet, 
all that went bef ore and all that came af ter are to be coanted as 
nothing compared with tliat brief period of happiness. He would 
come over in the moming, when Tom was abroad, and hold conver- 
sation with me, either Walking or in the old ref ectory where we 
sat. We talked of many things which I have not f orgotten, bnt 
cannot write down all I remember. Sometimes Mr. Hilyard was 
with ns, and sometimes we were alone. We conversed npon high 
and lofty themes, as well as on little things of the moment. Once, 
Walking among the mins of the monks' chapel, I had the temerity — 
or perhaps the ill-breeding — ^to venture on asking him how it came 
about that a man of his knowledge and penetration could continae 
in the f old of the Boman Catholic Ohurch. 

He was not angry at the question, as might be expected (which 
shows his goodness of heart), bat laughed and said that he remained 
a Catholic because no one had yet sncceeded in Converting the Pope. 

* Fair Doctor of Divinity,* he added ; * do not tempt me. There 
is nothing I wonld not willingly do for the sake of yonr beaux 
yeux ; bnt ask not a thing wMch toaches my hononr. Lojralty I 
owe to my Church as mnch as to my King. My consin Dorothy 
wonld not sorely advise a Badcliffe against Ms hononr.* 

This question of his religion dwelt in my lord's mind, and he 
retnmed to it on another occasion, saying very seriously that 
Protestants were nnhappy in knowing nono of the repose and ease 
of sonl which belong to those who hold what he called the Tnze 
Faith. 

^ For,' he said, ^ either they are perplexed by donbts and always 
drif ting into new heresies, or they are painf nUy striving, each for 
himself , and nnaided, to attain his own saf ety, or they are gnided 
by one or other of the heretic doctors to their irreparable loss ; 
whereas we/ he added, * live free from donbts. The Ohnrch hath 
settled all donbts long ago ; she Orders, and we obey ; she teaches, 
and we believe ; we have no reason for proving anything ; we live 
without fear, and when at length we die,' he took off his hat, ^ we 
are fortified by the last consolations and tender Offices of the 
Ghnrch, and borne away by ministering an^els, some to Heaven, 
bat of these not many ; the rest to the expiating fires of Porgatory 
Fair consin, I wonld that you, too, were in this fold with me !' 

I was silenced, for the grave eyes and eamest voice of his lord- 
ship awed my sonL I knew not, indeed, what to answer ontil I 
consnlted with Mr. Hilyard. In thinking over what my lord had 
Said, his pictore of faith seemed fair indeed. 

* Why,' said Mr. Hilyard, when I spoke of it to him, * that ia 
trne enongh ; bat, Miss Dorothy, remember that yoa, too, have a 
Ghorch which teaches, Orders, and consoles. Where are the doabts 
of which his lordship speaks ? I know of uone, for my own part \ 
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nor do yon. And f or ns, as well as the Papists, snrely there are 
the Sacraments of the Ohnrch, without the fires of Pnrgatory.' 

Thns easily is a Papist answered by a man of leaming. 

But to Lord Derwentwater I only made reply, meekly, that I was 
an Ignorant girl, and presnmptnons in speaking of snch tiiings ; 
-whereas, if he would take coonsel with Lord Grewe or with mx. 
Hilyard — ^but npon this he feil a-laughing. 

* What, consin/ he said, * wonld yon havo me take the opinion of 
ft jester, paid to make merriment for his master, and a dnger of 
bacchanalian and dissolnte songs for a Company of drunken revellers ? 
Nay, Miss Dorothy ; I know that he is thy f riend, and I speak not 
to make thee angry ; and, in sober moments, I confess that I have 
f ound him a person of leaming and wisdom. But in things spiritnal 
— ^think of it ! As for Lord Crewe, I have heard that he is an ex- 
cellent statesman, venerable for rank and years, and most benevolent 
in character ; bnt I have never heard that he is a great theologian, 
or to be named in the same breath as the Fathers of the Ghnrch. 
And if he were, I have not myself the learning or the wit to 
examine and prove the very f oundation of religion, or to be sure of 
getting a new f aith if I cast away my present one, or finding belief 
throngh disbelief , or to hope for greater ease than at present I 
enjoy.' 

So no more was said at the time between them of Popery or 
matters of religion ; as for matters political, naturally there was 
mach talk, especially when letters and papers arrived from London 
with intelligence. The afPairs of the French Eling were going 
badly ; as Englishmen we conld not bnt rejoice, theref ore. Tet the 
hopes of the Prince, so far as they rested on France, were decaying 
fast, wheref ore we mnst be sorry ; yet again, as if to pnt us in 
heart, it was reported that London was growing daily more f avonr- 
able to the lawfnl Sovereign. 

*• What London is, my lord,' said Mr. Hilyard, ever anxions to 
glorify his native town, Hhat is the country. London deserted 
Bichaxd ü., and he feil ; London joined Edw!u:d IV., and the Lan- 
castrians' cause was lost ; it was London which deposed King 
Charles and sent King James a-packing. Tet the passions of the 
mob are ficMe ; we know them not. To-day they bawl for the 
GheTalier ; to-morrow they will throw up their caps for the Pro- 
testant religion, and will plunder a Gatholic Ambassador's house. 
It hath been well observed that the mob is like Tiberius, who, to 
one beginning, " You remember, Gsesar ?" replied, " Nay ; I do not 
remember what I was." ' 

^ We are a long way from Gsesar,' said the Earl. * Let us, however, 
have no secret conspiracies and dark plots. There have been too 
many such already. It is not by treason that we shall bring back 
the King ; but by the voice of the people. Never shall it be said 
that I, for one, ctagged men from their homes to f ght for their 
Prince, unless it wag first made clear that the conntiy was whoUy 

for him.* 
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*' If London speaks, the nation will f ollow,' Mr. Hilyard repeatod. 
' When the conntry gentry agree to rise/ said Tom, *" the thing is 
as good as done.' 

* Then let nothing be done/ Lord Derwentwater added, * tili the 
Yoice of the countiy is certain, and the gentlemen of the oountry 
can be depended npon. As for French bayonets, we want none of 
them. And for prämature risings, let ns conntenance none of them, 
nor have to do with those who woold bring them about. Say I 
well, Tom Forster?' 

* Excellently well, my lord,* Tom replied ; thcngh he was already, 
I now believe, in some kind of correspondence with those arch- 
conspirators, Dick Gkuscoigne and Captain Talbot. Bnt let these 
words be remembered, because in the sequel it will be seen that 
they feil into Tom's heart and remained there, bringing forth fruit 

The snmmer passed away with such discourse. The hunting-party 
was fixed for October the 30th. Mr. Hilyard, f oUowing her ladyship's 
Instructions, designed to make it a small and private party ; bat 
when it was known that the illustrious Lord Orewe, with bis wife, 
woold be present, there came so many promises of attendance, that 
Order had to be taken for a very great qnantity of provisions, the 
arrangement for which cost myself and Jenny Lee many a long 
day's work. On the 29th, the Bishop and Lady Crewe rode from 
Bishop 's Anckland, a distance of twenty miles, over roagh country 
ways— a long ride for a man between seventy end eighty years of 
age. When we heard that they were visible from the lull, Tom 
and I went forth to meet them, and led them from the bridge to 
the porch. 

When Lad^ Crewe, whom then I saw for the first time since a 
little child, dismounted, I perceived, thongh she was wrapped in a 
great thick hood covering her from head to f oot, that she had brown 
Curling hair like my own, and dark brown eyes of a singalar bright- 
ness, which my own also somewhat resembled, and that she was of 
the same height, though stouter, then being about the age of forty. 

*So,* she said to Tom, *thou art my nephew and my coheir. 
Kiss my cheek, Tom. We shall have a great deal to say.' 

Then Tom assisted the Bishop to dismount. 

*• Welcome, my lord/ he said, ^ to your own house and Manor of 
Blanchland.' 

* As for its being mine own, Nephew Forster,* said his lordship, 
' thou must ask thy aunt. She will not willingly let Bamborough 
and Blanchland go to a Crewe.' 

Then we led them within, and I received my aunt's gloves and 
muff, af ter kindly greetings from her ; bat I observed that her 
eyes f ollowed Tom. 

I would have knelt to the Bishop for his blessing, bnt he raised 
me, saying kindly : 

*Let me see thy face, Miss Dorothy the younger. Why — so— 
there are Forsters still, I see. Wife, here is the living picture of a 
oertain maid with whom I feil in love twenty years ago. Thou art 
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not so beautifnl in my eyes, child, as thy annt ; bat I donbt not 
tigere are plenty who— ' 

^He hath the face of Ferdinando/ cried my annt, speaking of 
Tom, ' and the voice of poor Will. Bat perhaps most he f avonrs 
my f ather, Sir William.* 

' She ia very like all these, my dear/ said Lord Crewe, looking 
eamestly at me. * Child, when I lock upon thy face I see my own 
Dorothy again, in her. first beanty. Tet she is always the most 
beantiful woman in the world to me. And every age with her will 
bring its own charm.» 

*He has the manner of my own branch, not the Etherston 
Forsters,' my lady continued. * Tom, yon must come with me to 
liondon bef ore yon go into the Honse. I shall present you to Lady 
Cowper, onr cousin * (she was a Clavering). * She is a rank Whig, 
bat a woman of fashion and, what is lütter, of sense and virtue. 
Sense and virtne go together, Dorothy, child, thoagh some people 
will have it otherwise.* 

Lcrd Crewe bestowed apon Tom a passin^ glance, which showed 
xne that he was less interested than his wif e in the male Forsters. 

' My dear,* he said, * if your nephew is wise he will ask f or the 
Society of no other woman than yonrself while he is in London.' 

Lord Crewe loved his wif e so fondly that these compliments 
were bat expressions of his tendemess. Most old men dote on 
their yonng wives : not so Lord Crewe. His passion, old as he was, 
was that of streng manhood, a steady and ardent flame which 
every woman shonld desire, one which canses the care and thooght- 
folness of the lover to remain long after the honeymoon, and, 
indeed, throughont the earthly course. Never was there any example 
more trnly iUastrating the virtne and happiness of conjugal love 
than that of Lord Crewe and his wif e. 

When she had removed her travelling attire, and appeared, her 
hair dressed in difontange with Colberteen lace, her silk oresK. looped 
to show the rieh petticoat beneath, the lace npon her sleeve, her 
gold chain, and, above all, the snrpassing dignity of her carriage 
and beaaty of her face (thoagh now in her f ortieth year), I owned 
to myself that I had never bef ore seen a lady so stately or so trnly 
bandjsome, or so completely becoming her exalted rank as the wif e 
either of an EngUsh bishop or an English baron. 

* What are thy thoughts, child ?' she asked, smiling, becanse I am 
sore she knew very weil what they were. 

* Madam,* I replied, with respect, * I was bat thinking how the 
people everywhere, not only the gentief olk bnt the common f olk, 
and not only at Bamborongh, bat here and at Alnwick and every- 
where, speak still of the beaatif al Dorothy Forster — and that now 
I know at length what they mean.* 

* Tat, tat 1' she replied, bat she laaghed and blnshed — she had 
still the f airest complexion ever seen, and the clearest skin (f or the 
sake of her complexion she wonld never drink beer, and washed in 
odd water aU the year round), and a colour, white and red, which 
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came and went like a girrs ; her teeth -vrere of a pearly white — 
women of forty are sometimes lamentable to look upon, so bad have 
their teeth become — with a mouth and rosy lips which seemed still 
young ; her face was roand rather than oval ; her eyes were large and 
dark brown, as I have said ; her hair was piled in a low tower, and 
covered with laces ; her sloping Shoulders were also half-hidden by 
a lace mantle, and she had the most dainty fignre ever seen. Tmly 
a Juno among women, who had been the chief of the Graces in her 
youth. 

* Tut, tut !' she replied, tapping my cheek with her fan, but yet 
well pleased. * Silly child ! Beauty is but for a day. We women 
have our little summer of good looks. A f ew years and it is over. 
I am an old woman now. But you, my dear, may look into the 
glass and see there what your aunt was like when she, like yon, was 
iiineteen years of age.' 

Then we sat down to supper, Mr. Hilyard being first presented. 
He would have absented himself altogether, being modest and much 
afraid of the Lord Bishop ; but my lady asked for him, and was 
good enbugh to insist upon his presence. Gonversation was grave 
and serious, chiefly sustained by the Bishop, Mr. Eülyard saying 
never a woid, but keeping his eyes on the table, and mightily re- 
lieved when at nine his lordship begged to be excused, on the ground 
that they had travelled far, and th^t now he was old and mnst to 
bed betimes. 

* You have put us in the haunted Chamber, Dorothy,* said Lady 
Crewe. * It was there that Sir Claudius died. When I was a child, 
I looked every day af ter dark for his ghost. But it never came. 
Tes, Blanchland is a stränge, ghosÜy place. The people used to 
speak of terrible things.* 

The Bishop gave her his band. 

* Come, my dear,' he said. * I engage to drive away any ghosti 
that come to disturb your sleep.' 

Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, of Stene, inNorthamptonshire, and Bishop 
of Durham, was at this time seventy-seven years of age, which we 
rightly consider a very great age indeed. There were in him, how- 
ever, none of the infirmities of age ; his walk was as firm, his eye 
was as clear, his voice as vigorous, his seat on norseback as steady, 
as in most men at fif ty. In appearance he was most singular. For 
he wore his own hair, and not a wig ; this was long, and abundant, 
and perf ectly white ; on his upper lip was a small whisker or 
moustache ; he always had upon bis head a little velvet cap ; he was, 
in person, i»ll and spare ; in his carriage, he stooped somewhat, a 
fine, scholarly habit, as caused by much reading and meditation ; 
his eyes were black and piercing ; his nose was straight and clear ; 
his lips were set firm ; and his chin was long and pointed. Those 
who have seen the portrait of Charles I., may be inf ormed that 
Lord Crewe's face somewhat resembled that of the sainted monarch. 

He was a younger son of Lord Crewe, of Stene, in Northampton- 
fihire, bat, by the death of his eider brotherS| he succceded, in his 
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^füeth year, to the title. He was, in early life, a distingoished 
Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, and was elected a FeUow of 
that venerable Foundation during the Protectorate, bnt declared f or 
Crown and Hierarchy in 1660. HewasmadeBectorof bis College, 
Dean of Chichester, and Clerk of the Closet to King Charles II. 
In the year 1671, he was consecrated Bishop of Oxford, and two 
years later was translated to the See of Dorham, which he held for 
£fty years, the longest episcopate, I believe, in the history of the 
Chnrcb of England. 

No one is Ignorant that this prelate incnrred great odinm dnring 
the reign of King James II. for bis support of that monarch's 
measnres. I am nqt obUged to def end or to accuse bis action wbile 
he was on the Ecclesiastical Commission ; and to those who Charge 
him with the prosecntion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, of the Yico- 
Ohancellor of Cambridge, with bis famous offer to attend publicly 
the entry of the Pope's Nuncio into London, and with bis conduct 
in the case of Magdalen College, Oxford, the writer has nothing at 
all to say, because she is a simple woman, and these things are too 
high for her. It is true that in 1688 he was exempted from pardon, 
and had to take flight across the seas ; yet, which shows that bis 
enemies had nothing they could bring home to bim, he presently 
came back and remained nnmolested until bis death — that is to say, 
for five-and-twenty years. He was so good a man, and of so truly 
kind a heart, that one cannot believe he ever did or said a wrong 
thing. Certainly he never changed bis principles, upholding Divine 
Bight and the lawful succession of tiie Stuarts, and making no 
secret of bis doctrines. As becomes a bishop, bowever, he took no 
active share in the affairs of the party, except in this very year of 
grace, namely 1710, when he opposed the prosecntion of Dr. 
Sacheverell. And bis last words to bis chaplain when he died, füll 
of years, in 1722, were, 'Bemember, Dick, never go over to the 
other side.' 

AiB for bis wealth, he possessed, as Lord Crewe, bis estates and 
the ancestral seat of Stene, with other manors and houses, in 
Nortbamptonshire. As Lord Bishop of Durham, he enjoyed the 
revenues and the powers of a Prince Palatino, with six splendid 
Castles, including Durham, Auckland, and Norbam, and eight great 
honses. He mosÜy kept bis Court (for truly it was little less) at 
Durham, where he entertained in the year 1677 the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouih, on bis way to the north. A magnificent pre- 
late, indeed ; with Üie courage to declare and uphold bis opinions ; 
splendid in bis carriage, bis language, bis dress, and in the liveries 
of bis servants ; one who ruled himself , bis household, and bis 
diocese with a firm band; who spent freely, yet administered 
prudenÜy ; was affable to all eioept to those who would dispute 
bis authority or bis rank. 

* And now, Tony^* said Tom, when they were gone, * we cannot 
sing with a bishop in the house ; but we can drink. The lemons, 
braT« boy, and the wbisky. Metbinks her ladysbip means well.' 
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' So well/ Said Mr. Hilyard, ^ that ^onr hononr hath bat to def er 
io her opinions, and yonr f ortnnes will be higher even than I looked 
for. As for myself / here he sighed, and looked miserable for the 
Space of three and a half mmmers of pnnch, when he cheered np, 
and said that if starvation was bef oro him, all the more reason for 
enjoying the present moment, and that of all the choice gif ts of 
Heaven, that of whisky pnnch was certainly the one for which 
mankind should be most gratefnl. Whüe he disconrsed upon its 
merits I lef t them, and to bed. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

A HUNTINQ PARTY. 

It has been pretended that the party of this day was one of the 
earliest attempts made by Mr. Forster the yonnger towards making 
himself the leader of the cause in the north. On the contraiy, he 
had as yet no thonght at all about leading. The gentlemen came 
together for no other pnrpose than to meet the Bishop (many of 
them being Catholics, who conld only see him on some such occa- 
sion) and Lord Derwentwater, and the meeting was especially 
summoned to enable these two to meet one another. Among those 
who came to the meeting were many of the gentlemen who %:^^ 
years af terwards, to their nndoing, took np arms for the Prince. 
Most of them lay at Hexham ovemight, and came over the moor in 
the moming. It was a gallant sight, indeed, to see the gentlemen 
riding into the qnadrangle, and giving their horses to the grooms, 
while they paid their respects to Lady Orewe, who was already 
dressed, early as it was, and received them with a kindly welcome 
which pleased all. The Bishop, she said, begged to be excnsed at 
that early honr ; Sie would meet his friends in the evening. Mean- 
time, breakf ast, or Inncheon, was spread, with cold pasties, spiced 
beef , game, and beer for all who chose. 

They were a hearty and hnngry crew. One cannot bnt re- 
member with what good-will they trooped in, and how they made 
the sirloins of beef to grow small, the pasties to vanish, and the 
birds to disappear — except their bonos ; also with what cheerfnlness 
they eidiorteid each other to fill np and drink again. They had a 
day's hnnting bef ore them. Snrely a man may eat and drink who 
is going out for six or eight honrs a-horseback across Hezhamshire 
Common. It was a pretty sight, certainly, when they had finished, 
to see them mount in the great qoadrangle, with the Routing of the 
yonnger men — ah ! King Solomon's medicine of the merry heart ! 
— and so off, trooping throngh the old gateway ont npon the open 
moor, whither the huntsman had taken the honnds. I, who seldom 
rode, went with them on this day. Beside me rode Lord Derwent- 
water, brave in scarlet, as were his brothers. Bat he was grave, and 
even sad. 

* I cannot bat think, Miss Dorothy,' he said, ' tbat it is a stränge 
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thing f or ns to langh and shont while onr bnsiiiess is to talk of 
treason, according to the law of the land. When will treason 
become loyalty, and rebeUion fidelity to the TTing ?' 

Then there arose a great yo-hoing and shoutii^, and the f oz wag 
f onnd, and we all rode after it. About that day's huntingit needg 
not to speak much. It was a long ran. Tom, with Charlie Kadcliffe, 
was in at the death, and they gave me the creatnre's brosh. As f or 
liord Derwentwater, he lef t not my side, being more concemed to 
talk with me than to gallop after the hounds. Oertainly he never 
was a keen fox-hnnter, his ideas of the hnnt being taken from 
France, where, as he hath told me, the party ride down lanes or 
allees, in a great forest, after a wild boar or a stag, the sides of the 
lanes being lined with rostics, to prevent the boar from taking 
shelter in the wood. Bnt he owned that onr sport was more manl^. 
This was a pleasant, nay, a delightfnl ride f or me, seeing as I did in 
the eyes of his lordship those signs of admiration which please the 
hearts of all women alike, whether they be confident in their beanty 
or afraid that they possess no charms to fix the affections of in- 
constant man. Perhaps we guess very readily what most we desire. 
At this time (let me conf ess and own withont shame what need not 
be concealed) I had begnn to desire one thing very mnch ; that is 
to say, I nnderstood very well that the happiest woman in the world 
wonld be sho to whom this yonng gentleman wonld give the price- 
less blessing of his love. This made me watchf ul of Eis speech and 
looks ; and enabled me, young and inexperienced as I was, to read 
▼ery well the conf ession made by eyes fnll of admiration, Üiough 
no Word at all was spoken. No gentleman in the world had better 
eyes or sweeter than Lord Derwentwater, and no man's love, Iknew 
▼ery well, was more to be desired ; and, innocent and ignorant as 
we were, neither of ns, at that tiine, oonsidered the difficnlties in 
the way. Poor Dorothy ! 

Some of the eider gentlemen remained behind, and sat all the 
moming to talk with Lady Orewe, once their toast and charming 
beanty, still beantifnl and gracions, as a great lady shonld be. Every 
woman likes, I snppose, to f eel that men remember the beanty of 
her yonth. It is a fleeting thing, and we are told that, like all 
earthly things, it is a vanitj^r. Nevertheless, it is a vanity which 
pleases f or a üf etime, and, like nnderstanding in a man, it may be 
nsed, while it lasts, f or great pnrposes. Lady Orewe knew well 
how to nse her beanty and charm of words as well as of face, in 
Order to lead men whithersoever she wonld. This is a simple art, 
thongh f ew women understand it, being nothing more or less than 
to make each man think the thing which he most desires to believe 
tme, namelv, that he occnpies wholly the thonghts, hopes, interest, 
and sympathy of the woman who wonld Inre hun and lead him. 

* It is not love,' said Mr. Hilyard once, ' so mnch as vanity, which 
leads the world. Dalila conqnered Samson by playing npon his 
pride of strength. Cleopatra overcame Antony oy acknowledging 
the irresistible charm of a haro/ 
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So Lady Crewe, by coazing, flatterit^, m&kiDg men feel faappt 
and proud of thomselves (aince they wonld please bo grea,t and 
gracionH a lad;), in a word, by channing men, conld do with them 
what Bbe pleased. Of com^e, it noed not be said tbat there conld be 
no qneation of gallantry witb thia stately dame, the wife of the 
gi-eat Lord Crewe. CertairJy not ; yet all mon were ber slaves. 

Soms time between ten and eleven in the forenoon, the party 
beii^ all ridden forth, my lord the Biahop came out from hu 
Chamber, dressed and ready for the dnties of tJie day. At so 
ad'vanoed a atage of lif e, one mnst, I sappose, approach each day, 
which may be the last, slowly and carefnlly, fortified before the 
work of the day begins with food, prayer, and meditation. JUa 
lordahip looked older in the moming than in the evenicg ; yet not 
decayed. Though the lines and crow'e-f eet of age laj thickly npon 
his Kice, so that it was aeamed and scarred liy a thoosand waving 
liaeB, bis ^e was as bright and hia lipo aa flrm aa if he were bnl 
forty ar fifty. After a little discourBe with the ^eatlemen who had 
remained h^nd, he aent immediately for Mr, Hilyard. He, to «ay 
the tmth, was by no means anxions for the interriew, and had 
ahown, ever sinoe thia party wa» propoaed, a aingnlar desira to 
avoid the Biahop ; propoaing a hnndred diSerent pratesta for hia 
ahsence. 

Firat, his lordship, with great show of politeneas, of which he 
was ^erf ect inaster, b^ed Ür. Hilyard to ehow him the mina and 
immaina of thia stränge place, which oor eteward very willingly did, 
hoping, as will be seen, to stave off the qneatiana which he f eared. 
Fresently, after talk aboat the Premonstratenaian Friara (thia was 
the Jeamed name of the monka who were mnrdered, bnt why they 
Lad. 90 long a name, or what it means, I know not, nor need wa 
inqnire i&to the enperatitions reasons for snch a name), and after 
cnnjidering the qnadrangla and the ancient Gate Tower, th^ tomed 
info the graveyard, where were the niins of the ehapel. Eiere they 
talk«d of Gothic architeetnre, a Bubject on which, as on so many 
other things, Iilr. Eilyard waa weU versed ; and the Bishop, after 
lam«nting the min of so beantifnl a place, eaid that he conld not 
snfier whole familiee thoa to grow np in heaÜiendoni with ao fair 
a chlpel waiting bnt a Toof , and that he shonld take Order therefor. 

' Aa for yon, air,' he eaid to Mr. Hilyard, 'von aeem to be poa- 
Bcaaed of some leaming. Yon have atudied, I perceire, the aröhi- 
tectare of otir ohtirohes.' 

' In my homble na^, my lord, I bare read sneh books on the 
dubjsct aa haye fallen into my bände.' 

' And yon are not nnacqnainted with the ancient dispositiona of 
monasteriea, it wonld aeem.' 

' Also in my small way, mv lord ; and with enoh ohanoes of ob- 
servition aa i have obtained. 

Ttien the Bishop aeated himself npon a fallen stone in the comei 
of tke tower, where be waa aheltered from the wind, and where the 
aunEbiue feil, and fixed npon 'üx. Hilyard hia eyes, which were Uka 
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the eyes of a hawk f or cleamess, and more temble f or stemnesa 
than tlie eyes of a lion, and said : 

* Then, sir, let me ask : Who are you ?' 

' My lord, my name, at your lordship's Service, is Antony Hil- 
yard.' 

' So mnch I know. And f or ten years, or thereabonts, in the 
Service of the Forsters. Now, sir, I meddle not with affairs which 
belong not to me, theref ore when Mr. Thomas Forster of Etherston 
received you as my nephew*8 tutor, I made no inqniry. Again, 
when I heard, throngh her ladyship, that the tntor, instead of 
becoming a chaplain, as is generally his laudable ambition, became 
a Steward, I made no inqniry, because, tntor or steward, your affairs 
seemed to concem me not at all. But in view of the Singular affec- 
tion which my lady hath conceived f or her nephew, her hopes f or 
his fatnre, and her designs as regards his inheritance, I can no longer 
suffer him to remain under äe influence of men about whose 
character I know nothing. Doubtless, sir, you are honest. My 
nephew and his sister swear that you are honest.' 

• I hope so, my lord.* 

*' It is certain that yon have, whether f or purposes of your own 
or not, acquired such an influence over both my nephew and my 
niece that I must come to an understandin^. Ton sing, act, and 
play the Merry Andrew, when he has his fnends about him ; you 
manage his household, and keep his accounts ; you have taught the 
yonng lady to sing, play music, read French, and other things, which, 
as my lady is assured, are all innocent and desirable accomplish- 
ments. We have also leamed that although you were engaged upon 
a salary or wage of thirty pounds a year, you have never received 
any of that money, save a guinea here and there f or clothing. Now, 
sir, I judge not beforehand, but you may be, f or aught I know, a 
vile Whig, endeavouring to instil into an honest mind pemicious 
opinions ; or you may be one of those secret plotters who are the 
curse of our party, and Iure on gentlemen to their destruction ; or 
yon may be, which is not impossible, a Jesuit on some secret service. 
So, sir, Def ore we go any further, you will teil me who and what 
yon are — ^whose son, where bom and brought np— of what stock, 
town, religion.' 

* For my birth, my lord, I am of London ; f or my religionj I am 
a Protestant and humble servant of the Church ; for my origin, my 
father was a vintner, with a tavem in Barbican ; for my education, 
it was at St. Paul's School, where I ffot credit for some scholarship, 
and * — ^here he bowed his head^ and looked guilty — * at Oxford, in 
your lordship's own College of Lincoln.' 

^ Go on, sir.' For now Mr. Hilyard showed signs of the greatest 
distress, and began to cough, to hem, to Uow his nose, and to wipe 
his brow. ' Go on, sir, I command.' 

' I cannot deny, my lord — ^nay, I oonf ess — ^though it cost me the 
post I hold and drive me out into the world — ^that I concealed from 
Mr. Förster the reasons why I lef t Oxford without a degree. I 
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hope that yonr lordsliip will consider my snbseqnent conduct to 
have in some measnre mitigated the ofEence.' 

* What was the reason ?* 

* My lord, I was expelled/ 

The Bishop nodded bis head as terrible as great Jove. 

' So, sir/ he seid, while the unlucky man trembled bef ore bim ^ 
* so, sir, you were expelled. This is truly an excellent recommenda- 
tion f or a tutor and teacher of yonng genÜemen. Pray, sir, why 
this punishment ?' 

*• My lord,' the poor man replied in great conf nsion, ' snffer me of 
yonr patience to explain that from my childhood npwards I have 
continually been afflicted — ^affliction must I needs call that which 
hath led me to the ruin of my hopes — ^with the desire of mocking, 
acting,and impersonating ; also with the temptation to writeverses, 
whether in Latin or in English ; and with the love of exciting the 
langhter and mirth of my companions. So that to hold up to deri- 
sion the nsher while at school, which cansed me of ten to be soundly 
switched, was my constant joy— even though I had af terwards to 
cry — ^becanse my f ellows laughed at the Performance. Or I was 
acting and rehearsing f or their delight some passage from Dirden, 
Shakespeare, or Ben Jonson, which I had seen npon the stage. 

*• In piain langnage, sir, thon wast a common boffoon.' 

' Say, rather, my lord, with Submission, an actor — histrio, Boscius 
was ralJier my model than the Boman mime.' 

' As thon wilt, sir. Go on.* 

* Tonr lordship cannot but remember that at every public act the 
Terrae Filins, af ter the Proctor, hath permission to ridicole, or to 
hold np to derision, or to satiriz o * 

^ Man,' cried the BieJiop, ' I had paiÜy guessed it. Thou wert, 
then, a Terrae Filius.' 

' My lord, it is most true.* 

The Bishop's face lost its severity. He laughed, while Mr. Hil- 
yard stood bef ore him trembling, yet a little reassured. For, to say 
the truth, he expected nothing but instant dismissal. 

* The Tem» Filius,' said the Bishop. ' There were many of them, 
but f ew of much account. Some were coarse, some were ill-bred, 
some were rustic, some were rüde — ^here and there one was witty. 
The heads and tutors loved better the coarse than the witty. Ay, 
ay I They expelled Tom Pittie when I was a bachelor, and they 
made Lancelot Addison, af terwards Dean of Lichfield, beg pardon 
on his knees. So, sir, you were the licensed jester of the üniversity ? 
An honourable post, f orsooth !' 

' It was not so much, my lord,' Mr. Hilyard went on, * for my 
jests bef ore the Üniversity, as for certain verses which werebrought 
home to me by the treachery of % man, who— but that does not 
concemyour lordship.' 

* Of what kind where the verses ?' 

*Thev were of a satirical kind.* Mr. Hilyard pulled out his 
pocket-book, in which be kept memoranda, receipts, bills, and so 
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forth. • If your lordship wonld venture to look at thcm. I keep 
always by me a copy to remind me o£ my sin.' He f ound a wom 
and thnmb-marked sheet of printed paper. ' In Latinitv they have 
been said to have a touch of Martial or Ausonius at his best — but I 
xnaj^r not boast.' He placed the verses in the Bisbop's hands, and 
'waited, with a look of expectant pride rather than of repentance : 
he was no longer a confessing sinner, or a jester bronght to shame ; 
bnt, rather, a poet waiting for his patron's verdict of praise or 
blame. 

The Bishop read ; the Bishop smiled ; then the Bishop langhed. 

* The matter, truly, i« most impudent, and richly deserved pun- 
ishment. The style, doubtless, deserved reward. And for this 
thou wast expelled ?' 

^ My letters recommendatory, my lord, made no mention of the 
thing. Indeed, they were all written for me by those scholars who 
were my friends and companions.' 

^Well, sir, it is done, and I snppose yon have repented often 
enongh. For so good a scholar might have aspired to the dignities 
of the Ghnrch. It is an old tale : for a moment's gratification, a 
lif elong Borrow. Tou laughed as a boy, in order that yon might 
cry as a man. Yon might have become Fellow, Dean, Tutor, even 
Uaster ; Bector of a country living, Canon, Prebendary, Archdeacon, 
or even — ^Bishop. There are, in these times, when gentlemen fly 
from the Ghurch, many Bishops on the Bench of no better origin 
than yonr own. Tou are steward to a country gentleman ; keeper 
of fann and household accounts ; f ellow-toper, when his honour is 
alone ; jester, when he hath Company.' 

' I know it, my lord,* replied Mr. Hilyard humbly. * I am Mr. 
Forster^s servant. Yet, a f aithf ul servant.* 

* I know nothing to the contrary. Why have you not, during 
these siz years, asked for the money promised at the outset ?' 

* Oh, my lord— consider — pray — ^I am under Obligation of grati- 
tüde to a most kind and generous master, and a most considerate 
mistress. They subsist, though his honour would not like it stated 
fio plainly, on the bounty of your lordship and my lady. Should I 
presmne to take for myself what was meant for his honour ?' 

The Bishop made no reply for a while, but looked eamestly into 
his face. 

^ Either thon art a very honest fellow/ he said at length, ' or thou 
art a practised courtier.' 

*No courtier, my lord.* 

*I believe not. Now, sir, I think it will be my duty to advise 
her ladyship that no change need be made. But f urther inquiry 
most be made. Continue, theref ore, for the present, in thy duties. 
And, for the salary, I will see that thou lose nothing.' 

He then began to ask, in apparently a careless fashion,'about the 
manner of cur daily lif e, hearing how Tom spent his days in shoot- 
ing and so f orth, and showed no desire for reading, yet was no f ool, 
and ready to receive informatign ; 4iow the hospitSity of the Manor 
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Honse, thongli not so splendid as thatof its late owners, was abimd- 
ant, and open to all who came, and so f orth ; to all of which the 
Bishop listened, as great men ose, namely, as if these small things 
are of small importance, yet it is well to know them, and that, 
being so small, it is not necessary to express an opinion npon them. 

* I hear,' he said, *" that certain agitators continue to go abont the 
conntry. Do they come here ?* 

Mr. Hilyard replied that Gaptain Gascoigne and Captain Talbot 
had been to the north that year, bnt that Mr. Forster was not, to 
his knowledge, in correspondence with them. 

*• It is important,' said the Bishop, *" that no steps be taken f or the 
present. There are reasons of State» See that yon enconrage no 
such work. I take it that my nephew is populär, by reason of a 
frank character and generous band, such as the Försters have always 
displayed, rather than by leaming or eloquence.* 

* Your lordship is right. If I may presume to point out a fault 
in my patron ^ 

* What is it ?' 

*It is his inexperience. He bath neyer, except to Cambridge, 
gone beyond his own county. Theref ore he may be easily imposed 
npon, and led — ^whither his friends would not wish him to go.' 

To this the Bishop made no reply, but feil into a meditation, and 
presently rose and lef t Mr. Hilyard among the ruins. 

* I expected/ said Mr. Hilyard, when he told me of this discourse, 
' nothing short of an order to be packinff . Nothing short of that 
would do, I thought, f or a man who had been expeUed the Univer- 
sity f or holding up the Seniors to derision. Alas ! I have been a 
monstrous fool. Yet I doubt not I should do it again. When wit 
is in, wisdom is out. There was a man of whom I once read, ''*• He 
might have saved his lif e could he have refrained his tongue." But 
he could not. Therefore, he said his epigram and was hanged, 
happy in the thought that his hon-mot would be remembered. Lake 
good actions, good sayings live and bear fruit beyond the tomb. 
My Satire on the Senior ü^octor — ^the Bishop laughed at it. Think 
you that many Bishops in the f uture will not also laugh at it ?' 

' Is it so very comical, Mr. Hilyard, that it would make me laugh ? 
For, you know, my sex are not so f ond of laughing as your own.' 

He replied, a Uttle disconcerted, that the chief points of his 
?atire lay in the Latin, which I could not understand. 

The business of the day, namely, the conversation between Lord 
Derwentwater and Lord Crewe, took place in the evening, after 
dinner. Our guests were divided into two sets, one of which con- 
sisted of the older and more important gentlemen present, and the 
other of the younger sons. The latter spent their evening in the 
kitchen under the ref ectory, where they were perf ectly happy, if 
the noise of singing and laughing denotes happiness. I saw Tom's 
face grow melancholy as he sat between Lord Grewe on his lef t and 
Lady Crewe on his rights listening to discourse on grave and seriona 
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matten, while all this merriment went on below. Strango it was 
to see at the same table an English Bishop and a Catholic Earl. 

When the servants were gone, Tom rose in his place and reminded 
his friends that they were assembled there in order to afPord an 
opportunity f or a Conference between Lord Crewe, the Bishop of 
Darham, on the one band, and Lord Derwentwafcer, with the honest 
gentlemen of the county, on the other. This Conference being 
happily arranged, they wonld remind each other that they had with 
them the most venerable of the party, one who conld remember 
Neil Cromwell himself , and had voted f or King and Bishops bef ore 
Charles II. came back. With which words he asked them to drink 
to the Prince. 

After this they began by all, with one consent, taUdng of the 
latest intelligence, and of the great hopes which they entertained ; 
how the Queen was reported to lean more and more to the cause of 
her brother ; how the people of London were fast recovering their 
loyalty ; and how the country, save f or a f ew pestüent and unnatural 
"Whigs, was Jacobite to the core ; and so f orth. It seemed as if I 
had heard that kind of talk all my lif e. If it was true, why could 
they not recall the Prince at once, and without more to do? 
If it was not true, why try to keep up their spirits with a 
f aLsehood ? The piain, simple truth does not do f or men ; 
they must have exaggerations, rumours, see everything greater 
than it is. Otherwise, there would be no such thing as a 
party. 

* To one wise man,' said Mr. Hilyard to me, speaking privately of 
this matter, ' it seems as if , things being weighed, the f or and the 
against, the scale inclines this way. To another wise man, the 
8^e inclines that way. To the f oUowers of those wise men who 
cannot weigh the arguments, or even perceive them, the scale kicks 
the beam. The more ignorant the partisan, the more thorough he 
is. Wheref ore, the Lord protect us from wars of religion, in which 
every common soldier knows more than his officers.' 

"While this kind of talk went on, the Bishop sat quiet and grave, 
saying nothing ; while Lord Derwentwater listened, and Lady 
Grewe smiled gi'aciously on one af ter the other as they appealed 
to her. 

When each had said what was in his mind on the matter of 
loyalty, the Bishop invited Lord Derwentwater to teil the Company, 
who had never had the happiness of seeing the Prince. what manner 
of man he was to look upon. 

' In person, my Lord Bishop,' he replied, * his Highness is tall, 
and inclined to be thin, as his father was bef ore him. He is, 
althongh so young in years, already grave in manner ; he speaks 
little ; he is rarely heard to laugh ; he hath little or nothing of the 
natural gaiety of young men in France. He rides well ; his personal 
courage cannot be doubted, having been sufficiently proved at Oude- 
narde and Malplaquet; he is familiär with tho names of all his 
friends. For instance, in Northumberland. he kuows that he cau 
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reckon on Tom Forster ' — here my lord bowed to Tom, who red- 
dened with pleasure, and drank o£E another bumper to the Prince — 
* and on Mr. Errington * — ^here Mr. Errington did the like, and hia 
lordship went on to name other gentlemen, especially Protestants, 
in the room. 

' If a woman may ask the qnestion,' said Lady Crewe, * we wonld 
hope that his character f or religion and virtne, as well as f or coarage, 
is such as to endear him to the hearts of those who would fain see 
princes of blameless life.' 

At this time the Prince, then only two-and-twenty years of age, 
thongh he had not acquired the reputation which af terwards made 
many of his friends in England cold to him, was by no means free 
from reproach — ^indeed, there are many who throw temptation in 
the way of a prince — and Lord Derwentwater paused before he 
replied. 

* As for religion,' said my lord, ' I know that he hath been most 
religiously educated, and that his mother is a saintly woman. So 
much I can depose from my own knowledge. For, if my liord 
Bishop will pardon the remark, there were more masses at St. 
Germain's than many about the Court would wiUingly attend. As 
for virtue, there have been rumours — are there not rumours of 
every Prince ? One must not repeat idle reports.* 

* One would wish to know,* said the Bishop, * if the Prince hath 
a martial bearing, and one which may encourage his foUowers. 
Let US remember the gallantry of Prince Rupert, and the cheerf ul 
courage of young King Hai at Agincourt.' 

*I have never seen him,* Lord Derwentwater replied, *with 
troops. I know not whether his face would show the cheerful 
courage of which your lordship speaks. That he is brave is wdl 
known. If he is less at home in camp than in his Court, we must 
thank the Queen, his mother, and the good priests, his instructors, 
who have made him, perhaps, fitter for heaven than for earth.' 

' I yery much doubt it,* said the Bishop, with a smile. 

It was wonderful to think that here was a young gentleman who 
had actually been brought up with His Highness, and conversed 
with him, and was telling us about him. 

* Well,* said the Bishop, * they may have made him fitter for the 
Mass than the march. Pity — pity — ^a thousand pities that his 
father must needs throw away his crown for his creed — ^your 
pardon, my lord — when he had akeady, had he pleased, the ancient, 
yet ref ormed, Church of England. It likes me not. I would raiher 
he were more of a soldier and less of a priest. These things are 
well known to me already, but I wished that these gentlemen here 
also should hear them. For, believe me, aU is not yet clear before 
US, my lord. I have watched the times for fif tv years and more. 
The crowd hath shouted now for one side, and now for another ; 
but never, saving your lordship's presence, have their greasy caps 
been tossed up for a Boman Catholic. And, even if Sie general 
opinion be true, and the voice of the country be for the young 
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Prince, I am very certain that he will not win the English heart, 
,and so secure his throne, nnless he consent to change his religion/ 

*■ It inay be so/ replied the Earl. * Yet sure I am that he will 
never change his religion.* 

*' Then/ said the Bishop, ' if he comes home this year, or next, 
the Tery nezt year af ter his priests will get him sent abroad again. 
We are a people who have religion mnch npon the lips — ^and it is 
the Protestant religion — bnt it hinders not the luxnry of the rieh 
or the vices of the poor. There are still living among ns — ^I say 
this in presence of yon Oatholic gentlemen — ^those whose fath^s 
and grandf athers have spoken with men and women who remem- 
bered the fiames of Smithfield. Tonr lordship is yonng, bnt yon 
will never — I prophesy — ^no, never — see England so changed that 
ehe will look withont jealonsy and hatred npon a court of priests/ 

' The King may Surround himself , if he pleases, with Protestant 
advisers/ said the Earl. *■ We of the old f aith are content to sit at 
home in obscnrity. Yonr lordship will not seek to bum ns. We 
ask bnt toleration and our civil rights.' 
The Bishop shook his head. 

* Will he be allowed ?' he asked. * Meantime, my lord, it does 

my heart good to see yon — still a yonng man and an Englishman — 

no Frenchman — back again among yonr own people. Trust me, 

yon will be happier here than at St. Germain's or Versailles. 

Believe an old man who was abont the Court f or nearly thirty 

years : it is an air which begetteth bad humours of ^e blood — 

with jealonsies, envies, and heartbumings. He who waiteth npon 

Princes must ezpect rubs such as happen not to quiet men. And, 

young man,* he laid his band npon the Earl's Shoulder, * listen not, 

I enlreat you, to vapouring Iri^ captains or to Scotchmen disap- 

pointed of their pensions, or to soured English Papists, or to those 

who have waited in antechamber tili rage has seized their heart. 

liet ns remain on the right side. Some day-itwill prevail. On 

that day the voice of the whole country will call their Sovereign 

home. It may be that they will make him first embrace the faith 

as contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. Justice is mighty, and 

shaU prevail. Bnt, gentlemen, no plots ! And you, sir, as you are 

the nearest among us all to the throne, so be the most cautious. 

Set the younff hot-heads of the north a good example. Gentlemen ' 

— ^he rose, tall and majestic, with white waving locks and stooping 

Shoulders, and his wif e rose at the same time and gave him her 

arm — ' my lords and gentlemen, Anglican or Catholic, whether of 

the old or the reformed faith, I give my prayers f or the rightf ul 

^ cause, and to all here the blessing of a Bishop. Yea !' — ^he raised 

his tall figure to the füll height, 'the blessing of one who is a 

snccessor of the AposÜes by nnbroken and lineä descent and right 

divine !' 

Lord Derwentwater beut a knee, and kissed the Bishop's band. 
Then the Company parted right and lef t, bowing low, while the old 
Bishop, with his lady and her uiece, lef t the room. 
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CHAPTEE X 

k TENDER GONSCIENCE. 

So, for prndence' sake, and for carefulness, and to avoid tfa« 
charges of an open honse, we remained at Blanchland until the 
New Year. 

Before her departnre, Lady Crewe held a long and very serions 
talk with Tom, the natnre of which I was not told at tne time. 
For many days afterwards he was graver than was his wont, and 
talked much about his place in the connty ; he reprimanded Mr. 
Hilyard, also, when he spoke of sport, for thinking of nothing 
niore worthy his attention (whereas the poor man thonght of sport 
not at all, save only to please his patron), and he made inqniiy 
abont the Honse of Commons, the dnties and Privileges of members, 
and how a gentleman mayrise to eminence in that augnst assembly, 
from which I conjectnred that some plan had been laid before him 
by my annt. He spoke also of matrimony and of heiresses, saying 
that a man in his position, althongh his estates were embarrassed, 
might look as high as anyone, and that London was the place to 
find a rieh gentlewoman — not Northnmberland, where the f amilies 
were so lai^e and the times grown so peacefnl that of heiresses 
there were none in the whole connty. 

^ Sir,* Said Mr. Hilyard, * I know little conceming the "ways of 
the great, yet I have walked in St. James's Park and seen the ladies 
foUowed by the beanx, few of whom can be compared with yonr 
hononr for comeliness and strength ; while there are many who cnt 
a fine fignre in the park and the theatre, yet have never an Bxsre of 
land in Sil their f amily.' 

Tom was twenty-seven by this time, no longer in the first flnsh 
of manhood, but a handsome f ellow still, thongh beginning a double 
chin and inclined to be corpnlent. As regards the pnrsnit of an 
heiress, I never heard anytmng more abont it, and conjectnre that 
it was a part of her ladyship's advice offered, but not carried into 
practice. In matters of gallantry, our North-country gentlemeu 
are sadly to seek — nor do the ladies expect it of them ; and an 
heiress and a fine lady of London wonld have so many beanz fol- 
lowing her, that a piain man wonld have very little chance, ho^vrever 
good his f amily. 

Presently, Tom grew tired of keeping his own connsel, and 
theref ore told ns — I mean Mr. Hilyard as well as myself — ^all that 
had passed. Her ladyship was, he said, most gracions and kind. 
She assured him that the restoration of her own family to their 
lost wealth and former position was all that she now lived for, 
saving her obedience to her husband ; that she had no longer any 
hope of children, and that while Lord Crewe's Northamptonahiro 
property wonld go to his own nephews, nieces, and cousins, he had 
most generously given to her the bestowal of the Korthnmberland 
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Sropertj, which she was resolved npon beqneathing entire to her 
ear nephew. 
This was good hearing indeed. Bnt better was to f ollow. The 
Manor Honse was to be maintained as before, and a reasonable 
allo'wance was to be made to Tom out of the revennes of the estate. 
Se -«ras, theref ore, once more master of Bamborough, and we might 
Btül sit in the chancel withont f eeling that we were nsnrping that 
place of honouT. All was to be Tom's. 

ITet there were conditions — ^jnst and reasonable conditions I call 

them, and such as shoold have been accepted withont a mnrmur. 

Sat man are so masterf ul, they brook not the thought of bridle or 

of rein. First, Tom was to remember that he was no longer a 

^oong man, and that such follies as sitting np all night drinking 

and einging in the Company of yonng gentlemen whose expectations 

and f ortnnes were f ar below his own, shonld now cease ; that on 

the retirement of his f ather he was to become Knight of the Shire 

in bis place ; that he was to go no more to races and matches where 

money is rashly and wickedly lost ; that he was to take nnto him- 

self , in reasonable time, a wif e of good stock and approved breeding ; 

and that, finally, as regards politics and the Party, he was to take 

no important step, at any time, without her ladysmp's consent and 

approvaL 

These conditions Tom accepted, yet grombled at them. 

• Why,' he said, * I am already seven-and-twenty, and am still to 
be in leading-strings. As f or drinking, Heaven knows it is not once 
a month that we have a bont — ^is it, Tony ? Well, two or three 
times at most ; as f or racing, if a gentleman have a good horse, why 
shonld he not back him f or a f ew ponnds ? Is one to be f or ever 
counting np the pence and watching how they fly ? As f or a wrfe, 
all in good time. When Dorothy marries, perhaps, or when — ^but 
Heayen sends wiyes.' 

* The conditions, sir,' said Mr. Hüyard, ' appear to me such as 
yonr hononr wonld do wrong to refnse, becanse they can never be 
enf orced ; nor can her ladyship ascertain whether or no they have 
been obeyed, ezcept as to the matter of Parliament, in which there 
can be no doubt that it would be greatly to yonr hononr's interest 
to leam something of the alf airs of the nation, if only with a view 
to those great offices and positions of State which will, doubtless, 
Bome day be f orced npon yon.* 

' Weü,' Tom replied, 4t is something to have in the honse one 
who can talk a man into an3rthing. Why, Tony, if her ladyship 
ordered me a flogging at the cart's-tail, I Warrant you wonld make 
it ont to be very much in my interest.' 

We were not withont Company, especiaUy in the antnmn, f or 
Hexhamshire and Allendale Commons abonnd with wild birds and 
gsune of all kinds : there are gronse, blackcock, partridge, bnstard, 
wild-geese, dncks, water-rail, heron, peewit, teal, and snipe ; also 
f or those who care to shoot them there are eagles, hawks, f alcons, 
kestrel, and kite ; to that if gentlemen came there was always at 
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}east game for the table, and he who sits down to a conrsed hare, s 
brace of partridges, a rabbit-pie, or from the farm a Michaelmas 
goose or f at capon, need not complain abont his dinner. 

They came, theref ore, across the moors for the sake of the sport, 
or for friendship with Tom, or to enjoy the einging and play-acting 
of the jester, or perhaps some of them — ^I know not— on acconnt of 
myself . It is nigh upon thirty years ago. Alas ! the pleasant times 
are gone. Wherefore let me, withont boastfnlness, bnt with 
gratitude, remember the days of my youth, when men took pleasnre 
in snch beauty as had been granted to me. I could teil (bnt refrain, 
becanse this book is not abont myself, bnt my brother) how Perry 
Widdrington and Ned Swinbnme quarrelled abont me, and were 
like to fight — the f oolish boys — ^as if mnning each other throngh 
the ribs wonld make a girl love either of them any the better. I 
had a deal to do with them : for, first their hononr was concemed ; 
then they had said such words to each other as required, and wonld 
have, the shedding of blood ; next — ^they were old friends from 
childhood, and it was a shame for each to treat the other so — ^they 
wonld be revenged ; lastly, what right had either to inteif ers when 
it was piain that the other was in love with Dorothy ? 

I told these boys that they were a conple of f ools ; that if they 
f ought I wonld never speak with either of them s^ain ; that as for 
their religion, they were nndeserving the name of Christians, who 
must forgive one another ; and that, if they wanted further speech 
of me, they mnst immediately shake hands and be brothers agaiiL 
At last they consented, and, with melancholy faces, shook hands 
npon it. Why they were sad over it I know not, becanse this^hand- 
shaking saved the lif e of one and might have given the other a 
bride ; only that the lady, when their hands had been given, told 
them she was sorry, bnt she could take neither. So they went 
away glum, and wonld not forgive me for a long time. There was 
idso young Tom Clavering, who gave much trouble, being more 
persistent than most, and had to be spoken to very plainly. I might 
certainly have married one of these young gentlemen ; bnt I know 
not how the family pot wonld have been kept boiling, or a roof 
kept over our heads, for they were all yonnger sons, with a poor 
forty ponnds a year at most for all their portion, and the great 
famüy house to live in while they pleased ; and not one with any 
thonght of bettering himself . Young men think tliat the pot ia 
£lled with wishing, and that love provides beef as well as kisses. 
They were brave and gaKant boys ; much I loved to ses their hearty 
faces and hear their merry laugh ; bnt I could not regard them with 
the f avour which they wanted, and for a very good reason — ^becanse 
there was another man who had aJready fired my heart, and inso- 
much that, beside him, all other men seemed smaU and mean. 

This, then, was the manner of our lif e at Blanchland, among the 
rnins which the old monks had lef t, and their melancholy ghosts. 
Sometimes I, who was as streng of limb and as weil able to do a 
day's maich as any, wculd go with the gentlemen when they went 
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shooting. Pretty it is.to watch the dogs put up the game — Ihe 
groose running in the cover, the swift wMrr of the coveys^ and the 
snipe with their quick flight and their thousand twistings and 
tninings, designed to deceive the huntsman and to escape his shot. 
Sometimes I would don riding-dress (but not coat, hat, and wig, as 
some ladies are reported to do nearer London), and ride with them 
after the f ox, well pleased if , as of ten happened, Master Rejmard 
escaped the hounds, putting the hounds o^ the scent by crossing a 
stream ; or, but this was seldom, I would get up early in the mom- 
ing, and go with them otter-hunting, which is too rough a sport f or 
a girl and too cruel, with the fighting of the dogs and the killing of 
the poor brüte at the end. After every party there was the finish 
of the day, with the f east — ^rough and plenty — the flowing of small- 
ale, stout October, and whisky punch, and Mr. Hilysu^d always 
ready, after his first glass or two, to play Jack Merryman f or the 
Company ; and the Rev. Mr. Patten, if he was there, ready to bow 
low at every remark which my brother might make, and to say 
* Hnsh I' when he was going to speak, and to sigh when he had 
spoken as if Solomon himself had uttered out of his boundless 
wisdom another proverb. When the punch began to go round I 
withdrew. 

One of the most frequent visitors, as I have said already, was this 
Reverend Robert Patten, Vicar of AUenhead, f or whom at the very 
oatset I conceived a violent dislike. He came, I doubt not, partly 
in Order to ingratiate himself with one who had two livings in his 
gif t, and partly in order, if possible, to obtain a recommendation to 
the Bishop, and partly in order to get, at another's expense, as much 
drink as he could carry — and more. For my own part, I deplore 
the practice of taking too much wine, even among gentlemen, but 
in a clei^yman it is truly scandalous. As for the enmity between 
Mr. Hilyard and this disgracef ul minister, that by no means abated, 
but quite the contrary ; so that, after the formal greeting, they 
exchanged not a single word, both making as if the other were not 
present. 

At last I asked Mr. Hilyard for the cause of this bad blood 
between them. 

' It seems to me,' I said, * that Mr. Patten, whom I conf ess I like 
not, is open to no other charge than that of drunkenness, which 
alone should not make him hateful in your eyes. We must not, Mr. 
Hilyard, judge our brethren too severely.* 

* It is üne,' he said, ' thab the sight of his sleek face and thick 
lips makes me angry, and sometimes almost beyond myself . Yet I 
pray, Miss Dorothy, that you hold me excused.' 

This I would not do, but pressed him to teil me alL which he did 
after mach hesitation. 

* A Christian must not hate his brethren,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' but 
he may, I suppose, regard him with contempt. It is with contempt 
that I look upon Bob Patten. Know, theref ore, Miss Dorothy, that 
W0 were at Oxford together, and cf the same College. If I may 
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säy it withont vanity, my parts were tolerable ; bnt Bob was evera 
dnll dog. Had I not imitated the part of the Prodigal Son, I 
might now have been a grave and reverend Fellow — ^perhaps the 
Tutor/ 

He had abeady told me of his f oolish conduct as regards the 
Satire against one of his superiors. 

' Alas I the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil are 
greater to some than to others. There are, I am sure, many men 
who are tempted by none of the things which drive some of ns to 
madness. I am myself drawn as by streng ropes whenever I hear 
the sonnd of a fiddle, the clinking of a glass, and the voices of those 
who laugh ; if there is a church on one side of the street and a 
theatre on the other, I have no choice, bnt must needs go into the 
theatre. This was my min. Though I studied in the moming, I 
drank, and sang, and made verses in the evening. So I became 
known to the I^octors, and an object of snspicion.' 

* But what has this to do with Mr. Patten ?' 

* Creeping Bob neither sang (because his voice was like the 
grating of msty nails upon a slate), nor drank (because no one 
would give him or trust him), nor made merry (haviug been bom 
on the shady side of the street), nor offended Proctors and Tutors, 
hoping maybe, but in this he hath been mistaken, to make up f or 
muddy wit by nice moraüty, and perhaps to get a FeUowship and a 
f at College living. This conduct made him deservedly populär with 
his f ellows, and gained him the glorious title of Creeping Bob. As 
he was then, so is he now.' 

* But, Mr. Hilyard, ought the prejudice of youthful days to bo 
considered sufficient cause f or so great a contempt ?' 

* Nay — ^but there is more. For certain small natural gif ts * — ^he 
assumed an air of humility which was nothing in the world bnt 
pride in a vizard — * which have been my plague ; namely, that I 
could make epigrams ^yet Martial himself was always a dependent 
on patrons, and lived m poverty) and verses (poets are allowed to 
be a ragged race) and orations, whether in Latin or in EngKsh, and 
either in the comical or the serious vein, and could in half an hour 
write more and better to the point than dull-witted pates such as 
Bob can do in a year — I got a reputation, and was presently re- 
garded with terror by every Doctor of Divinity and reverend person 
in the University, because whatever was whispered of scandal, as of 
one grave Professor being carried home brimful of punch, and 
another — ^but these are old stories — suffice it that the next day there 
was dished up, hot and hot, such a course of verses, satires, epi- 
grams, and secret history as made the Fathers of the University 
tremble. And though they knew the band which wrought these 
verses, they could not prove the f act. 

* Perhaps I had still escaped, but for a dastardly act of crowning 
ti'eachery. For I had got saf ely to my third and last year, when I 
on^ht to have been presenting myself for a degree in Arts, withmy 
fiwiing of syllogisms. Then, indeed, my life would have been dif- 
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£ereiit ; instead of a servant — ^whose fetters, Miss Dorothy, you 
have most generously covered with silk ' — ^he bowed low and bis 
voice shook — * I say, generously covered with the finest silk, so that 
they have not galled the limbs of him that wears them, I might 
have been now a great preacher, or a grave scholar, a credit to my 
f atlier's care, and a monument and proof of answer to his prayers. 
Yet I lost all f or the glory of a Single set of verses.* 

X knew already that he had committed this great madness. It 
seems incredible that young men can be f oond so eager f or applause 
that they will even stake the hazard of a lif e upon the laughter of 
anlionr. But this Mr. Hiljrard did. 

* As for my oration at Commemoration, that/ he went on, * might 
have been passed over, thongh there were angry threats nttered. 
ITet it was allowed that a better oration than mine had never been 
made by any Terrae Filius in the memory of man. What did my 
bnsiness was a satire on the Yice-Chancellor, which the next day 
went abont from College to College. There was no name to it, but 
everybody knew who wrote it. This gave them an excuse for 
bringing f orward my speech bef ore the Heads, and while one wanted 
me to be forgiven, and another to write me for two years in the 
Black Book, and another to send me down altogether, lo you ! the 
President of my College settled the matter for me, for he lugged 
ont of his pocket a letter in which the writer, whose name he with- 
held, Said he feit moved by the extraordinary tenderness of his con- 
science to disclose the f act that the author of the satire was no other 
than Mr. Antony Hilyard, of his own College, and offered proof, 
not onlv as regarded the last production, but of every epigram and 
sqnib about which noise had been made for a whole twelvemonth. 
After that there was no more to do. They sent for me, the letter 
was read before my face, and I was expelled. The writer of the 
letter was no otber than Creeping Bob. This the President himself 
af terwards told me. If I had been Aristides the Just they could 
not more unanimously have vOted my expulsion.' 

This, then, was the reason of his animosity. Certainly, no one 
can deny that it was a good and sufficient reason. 

* Doth Mr. Patten know ' 

* I believe he knows it not. Yet, he who has once injured a man 
always f ears that man, and would injure him again if he could. 
There is a way in which he could do me another wrong. I doubt 
not he will some day discover this method.* 

* But how can he hurt you now ?* 

' When I was expelled, there was nothing for it but to run before 
my creditors in the town got wind of my misfortunes. It is ten 
years ago, but creditors never f orget, and, were they to leam where 
to find me, a debtors' prison would be my lot. If Mr. Patten is so 
offidous as to teil anyone in Oxford — well, at nineteen one is a f ool, 
but sometimes f oUy is punished worse than crime. I had no right, 
being pennüess, to have debts at all ; nor should I, the son of a 
vintuei*, bave presumed to wear white linen| lace rofQes, and süver 
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bnttons. Yet I did, iansting to pay when I was made a Felloir, as 
is the cnstom at the üniversity. Wheref ore I go daily in terror of 
thc bailiffs, and at night lie down thinking that Newcastle Gaol is 
my certain end.' 

* Surely, a minister of the Chnrch wonld not ^ 

* Bob Patten wonld if he thonght of it. As f or the inischief 
which he tries to work between his hononr and myself , there, indeed, 
I def y him.' 

So f or the present the conversation came to an end. Bnt I tnmed 
the matter over in my own mind, and watched the two. I saw that 
Mr. Patten still cast upon the man whom he had injnred malignant 
scowls when he thonght himself nnobserved, and I f onnd an oppor- 
tunity to converse privately with him as well. 

I began by asking him whether he had known Mr. Hilyard in 
former times. 

He conf essed that their acqnaintance was of old times, when they 
were yonng and at the same College together ; thongh, he added, 
they were never friends or of the same way of thinking. For which 
he pionsly thanked Heaven. 

Thereupon, I asked him further if there were anything, so far as 
he remembered, against the private character of Mr. Hil^^ird—- other 
than might be alleged against any yonng man. 

Here Mr. Patten hesitated. Presently, he said that as regards 
character a great deal might be said ; bnt, indeed, a yonng man 
who was expelled the Üniversity for intolerable license, railing ac- 
cusations, exaggerated charges, and nnspeakable diarespect towards 
his snperiors, had need of all that could be said for him ; still, he 
wonld say nothing, only that, as he had reason to believe, there 
were many tradesmen of Oxford, honest creatnres, who had tmsted 
his Word, and now wonld gladly k2K)w where Mr. Hilyard conld be 
fonnd. 

Upon this I stopped him shoii, and inf ormed him in piain lan- 
gnage that, as no one conld teil these tradesmen except himself, he 
mnst nnderstand, once and for all, that the f avonr of Mr. Forster, 
if he hoped an3rthing from it, depended on his observing silence. 

' Let there be,* I added, * no letters of a " tender conscience," Mr. 
Patten '~at this he started and looked oonfnsed — ' I say, let no 
letters of a ^'tender conscience" be written. Bemember that 
Shonld an3rthing be done by Oxford people, it shaU certainly be 
laid at yonr door, thongh, to be snre, a body wonld be sorry if a 
godly minister, snch as yonrself, shonld snffer from an injnriona 
snspicion.* 

Mr. Patten, who had tnmed first red and then pale, at mention 
of a letter of conscience, protested that he bore no malice towards 
Mr. Hilyard ; and that, so far as the Oxford people were concemed, 
he had nothing to make or meddle in the matter. 

Then I went f arther. I said that Mr. Hilyard had now been in 
the f amily for a great many jrears ; that he had always shown him- 
self faithfol, silent on ocoasion, and honest ; that he was a genÜe- 
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man of most ingecions mind and great parts ; that not only Mr. 
Forster bnt also Lady Crewe entirely trusted him. Wheref ore, if 
any distmst shonld arise in the minds of these, or either of these 
tiwo, it could be none other than the work of a private enemy ; and 
I plainly bade Mr. Patten beware, lest, through any hostility of bis 
o'wrr, he shonld canse snch a distmst, because, in snch a case, he 
nvonld have others besides Mr. Hilyard to enconnter, and the truth 
sliould be wholly laid bef ore the Bishop. 

He protested again that nothing was f arther from his thonghts 
tliaii to create any snch mischief ; that he was a man who loved 
peace and friendship, and so f orth. Bnt he looked angry and 
tronbled, his f at lips shook, and his small pig-like eyes winked. 

Snough of this villain f or the present. 

CHAPTER XI. 

DAPHNE. 

I HAYE not yet spoken of onr most hononred visitors, the three 

RadclifEe brothers. They all came of ten, but the eldest most of ten. 

The reason of his Coming you shall presently discover. As f or all 

the three, thongh they conf ormed to onr customs, and especially in 

the hospitality f or which the north is f amous (to the destinction of 

many a fine estate), they loved not to sit long over their wine,- and 

left the table when the night was yet yonng, and the bottle bnt jnst 

b^nning. The example of Lord Derwentwater's manner shamed 

our yonng gentlemen of their rusticity, thongh it drove them not 

from the whisky pnnch. Thns Tom, for instance, began to take 

part in disconrse which was serious and grave, as ladies like it. 

With the assistance of Mr. Hilyard and my lord, we held a great 

many conversations on those cnrions matters — theological, philo- 

sophical, scientific, and so f orth — ^which do most concem the sonl. 

To recall some of these old conversations of a happy time, the 

qnestion was once argned by ns whether Abraham was not the first 

institntor of pnblic schools ; and again, why the Fallen Angel is 

called alike the Son of the Moming and the Prince of Darkness ; 

and another, whether a good painter may not draw a face better 

and more beantif nl than any yet inade ; and whether it is right for 

a good Patriot, who loves ms conntry, and shonld desiro to beget 

cmldren for its def ence, to become a monk or a nnn ; whether eyes 

or tongne help most to love ; why a wet sheet tied ronnd a cask 

prevents the liqnor from freezing in the hardest weather ; whether 

the fall of Lncif er was the occasion of the creation of the world ; 

what is the best argnment to prove the existence of God ; whether 

the death-watch gives a long or short notice ; why Alezander called 

his horse Bncepludns ; how the flying of kites may be improved to 

the pnblic advantage ; why fish taken from the salt sea taste fresh ; 

what sort of Government is best ? who are Gog and Magog ? why 

the stork is never foond except in a J^epablic ; who was the fatber 
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of Lonis XIY. ? whether the best times are already past, or are jet 
to come — ^with many other questions and curious problems, inTented 
or f onnd f or tts by Mr. Hilyard, who enriched every discnssion with 
so great a flow of leaming as astonished those able to f ollow and 
nnderstand him. It was pleasing at these times io obserre the 
shamef acedness of those gsulant lx>yB, Perry Widdrington and Ned 
Swinbome ; how they listened, and pretended to be regarding the 
Speaker and his manner of dealing with the subject in band ; and 
how, presently, they either feil asleep or stole gently away, and so 
to their tobacco and October. 

*■ My lord/ said Tom, * is a genÜeman of the finest breeding ; yet, 
hang it, he wonH drink ! He can ride with the best, and shoot 
with the best — ^pity that so strong a man shonld haye a head so 
weak.' 

* In Paris,' I replied, ' it is, happily, not the f ashion f or genÜe- 
men to drink.* 

'Na — na. Fashion — ^fashion! we gentlemen of the north care 
nothing f or fashion. Drinking will never go ont of fashion in this 
conntry. A man onght to sit with the Company and see the bottle 
ont, not to get up with a " By your leave, gentlemen," and so off to 
the women before the toast goes ronnd half-a-dozen times. Let me 
teil yon, sister, my lord and his brothers will never be troly populär 
tili they learh to take their glasses abont with the rest.' 

Tom was wrong, becanse the Earl's good heart made him every- 
where beloved. It is better, methiiüos, to carry all hearts by 
generosity and virtae than to be populär in a Company of gentle 
men f or strength of head, like any Timothy Tosspot. Why, Mr. 
Hilyard was populär among those who knew nothing of his sdiolar- 
ship and fine qualities, becanse he was never known to fall nnder 
the table while there was another man still sitting np. Any brewer 'a 
man may become populär f or the same cause. 

' My Lord Derwentwater,' said Mx. Hilyard himself , who was not, 
in spite of his own practice, a respecter of those who love strong 
drink — see how men can admire virtne, and even loye her^ yet still 
practise what they despise ! ' My lord is all goodness, I thuik. He 
reads books ; he hath received a liberal edncation from the Jesuit 
Fathers, and can qnote from Tully, the Mantuan, and eyen Üb» 
great Epicurean poet. It is long, indeed, since so great a nobleman 
was also so good a scholar. At the University of Oxford, alas I the 
sons of genÜemen and noblemen are encouraged to pass their tinie 
in any pursuit rather than reading. And in Northumberland the 
gentlemen have been too busy, until late years, npon their Border 
f rays to regard leaming greatly. My lord is troly a Phoenix among 
them. Fity that he still adheres to the old religion. Faith, Miss 
Dorothy, may surpass reason, bnt must not oppose it. Yet, as hath 
been well observea, religion ueth not so mnch in the nnderstanding 
as in the practice.' 

Thus it happened that on many occasions my lord would leave 
the gentlemen over their cnps and sit with me, convcrsing on all 
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kinds of snbjects, such as his relations with the Prince, bis lif e in 

Paris, and hiis projects f or the f uture. He opened np his mind to 

me in such a way as only a young man, in the society of a woman 

whom he trusts, can open his mind. I may tmly say that I f ound 

him alwa3rs incUned to good works, of the most benevolent disposi- 

tion, and füll of kindness, without any meanness, vice, or blemish 

in his character. Why do I say these äiings ? His nobleness is so 

well known that f or me to add my testimony is bnt like carrying 

coals to Newcastle. One thing I leamed very plainly, that my lord, 

thongh of 80 great a name and estate, desired nothing in the world 

«o much as to remain in ease and retirement ; to be what his great- 

grandfather had been (there is no happier lot in the world), a piain 

country gentleman, ana so to live and die. Tet with snch loyalty 

that he knew well, and acknowledged, that when the Prince's f 01- 

lowers made a serions effort, he too, at risk of all, mnst arise and 

go with them. Wherefore he prayed daily that the voice of the 

nation mi^ht prononnce — ^yea, shont londly — ^f or the Prince, so that 

a restoration, not a rebeUion, might f ollow. But f or vaponring 

conspirators he had no patience, and to snch he wonld never listen. 

*• It gives me pleasure,' he said (so kindly was his heart), * to con- 

Teise with yon, fair Miss Dorothy ; nowhere eise do I find so kind 

a listener. For if I talk with my brother Frank, he presently flies 

into a rage at the conntry's treatment of Catholics ; and if to my 

annts, they reproach me for Inkewammess towards the Church, 

whereas, Heaven knows — bat that may pass ; and if to your brother, 

he falls into his cnps, and then he may say one knows not what. 

There is wisdom in your face — which I have made to blush — f or- 

give me. Dorothy,' he whispered, * have your lovers never written 

any verses on your blushing cheeks ?' 

I told him that gentlemen in Northumberland do not make verses 
on ladies at all. 

Afterwards I told this pretty compliment (which was made with 
all respect) to Mr. ELilyard, who laughed, and said that it was high 
time for the Muses to exchange Pamassus for the Cheviot, or for 
Spindleston Heugh at least. 

Then my lord began to teil me of the ways in Paris, and how the 
ladies were called by names other than their own, sometimes a name 
made by an anagram, and sometimes by a name taken from classical 
■tory. 

'As for you,' he said, *you should be called Daphne, after the 
nymph who was turned into a lam*el. Daphne or Dorothy, which 
may I call you?' 

We were Walking along the south bank of the stream, where it 
rises in a hill, and is covered with hanging woods. Tom was gone 
a^ahooting, and, though it was late in the year, the yellow leaves were 
Btili upon the ü'ees, and there were flowers yet among the grass. 
* Daphne, or Dorothy — ^which ?' 

'Oh! my lord, I am a piain country girl, and know not the 
langnage of gallantry.' 
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^ Heavens I' he replied. ' If such a face conld be seen in the land 
where this langaage is talked ! Bat that, fair Daphne, is impos- 
sible. The French ladies are gracieusea, but they have not the 
beautiful face and figure of our Englishwomen, any more than 
their conntry has the charms of this, which is surely Üie garden of 
all the World.' 

Gould any woman hear snch things said to her f or the first time, 
and by a man so young, so handsome, and so noble, and not lose her 
heart? Why, I am proud to think that this divine young man 
made love to me ; it makes me happy to remember it. I confess 
that I was ready to give him my band and my heart. I should be 
ashamed of myself now if I had not been ready, because it wonid 
argue a head so insensible that a negro of New Guinea would scorn. 
And yet, whether I be believed or no, I declare that I had no 
thought of securing a Coronet and a great estate. This was so. I 
was a simple country girl, but of an honourable house ; a Badelife 
oould do a Forster no honour by marrying her. I was unnsed to 
the polite world, ignorant of courts, and untrained in arts of 
coqnetr^. Again, I had no knowledge of a woman's power, nor 
could I Iure a man ; nor did I know aught of the strength and 
passion of love, jealousy, or rivalry, save f or the things Mr. Hilyard 
read to me out of Ovid — such as the stories of Cephalus and Procris, 
Hero and Leander, Sappho and Phaon. It was by no arts of mine 
that my lord was attracted to my side. Yet a woman is not a stock 
or a stone ; and when I saw that he loved me — ^why, truly, I need 
say no more. 

Some days af ter he called me Daphne I found lying on ray table^ 
written in a f eigned band, a copy of most beautiful yerses. Who 
conld doubt the poet ? 

* Like apple-blossom, white and red ; 

Like hues of dawn, which fly too soon ; 
Like bloom of peach, so softly spread ; 

Like thom of May and rose of June-^ 
Oh, sweet I oh, fair I beyond compare, 

Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 

'That pretty rose, which comes and goea, 
Like April sunshine in the sky, 
I can command it when I choose — 

See how it rises if I cry, 
Oh, sweet I oh, fair 1 beyond compare, 

Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 

* Ah I when it lies round lips and eyes, 

And fades away, again to spring, 
No lover, sure, could ask for more 

Than still to cry, and still to sing : 
Oh, sweet I oh, fair ! beyond compart«, 

Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 
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Nerer, sure, were verses more beautif ul. I read them again and 
again. I took them to bed with me, just as a little maid takes het 
doli "with her. I knew them all by heart, and blushed — 

' That prefcty rose which comes and goes, 
Like April sunshine in the sky ' — 

"whenever I said them to myself . Who could have written them 
bnt my lord ? I waited f or his next visit, and showed the lines to 
him, thinking he would have conf essed. Ah I the pretender ! He 
read them with an air of astonishment so natural that it might have 
imposed upon any, so that I did not dare charge him with what he 
was too modest to acknowledge. 

*Daphne,' he said, *they are pretty verses indeed. I would I 
conld find such rhymes to fit my thoughts. Prior himself hath 
never written better. Alas ! why am I not a poet ?' 

So he read them again, and when he read the last lines, 

* Oh, sweet ! oh, fair I beyond compare, 

Are Daphne*s cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear/ 

he stooped and kissed my band, saying : ' 

*" Ah ! Dorothy, are there in all äie world cheeks more sweet than 
thine?' 

Thus we talked, and in such sweet discourse the days passed by. 
I have sometimes wondered whether Tom suspected that, while he 
was tramping the moors, f owling-piece in band, Lord Derwentwater 
was tuming his sister's head with compliments, and stealing away 
her heart. Mr. Hilyard knew and witnessed all, but I understand 
not why he grew every day more gloomy, insomuch that Tom 
dedared he now wanted six glasses of punch at least before he 
became moderately cheerful. Why should he not, since he pro- 
tested so much aäection f or me, be the happier f or my happiness ? 
And why should he, when I went singing, go with his head hanging ? 
He ought, further, to have been happy because Lord Derwentwater 
noticed him kindly, condescended to ask his opinion on many 
matters of importance, and listened gravely to his conversation. 

* Such a man,' he said, ^ would in France be a poet and wit in the 
Service of some great lord, or he would be a hanger-on of ladies' 
Salons and ruelles, making verses for them, writing operas and 
oomedies. He would be admitted to the suppers of princes, where 
he woold sing and recite and play a thousand monkey tricks. He 
would be just such a man as Boisrobert, the favourite of the 
Caidinal fifty years ago, or Benserade, or Voiture, or any of them. 
He would be an abb6 at least, and presentl^ would get something, 
a canonry, a prebend's stall, or even a pansh. What can such a 
man do in England Y 

Such a man might, Mr. Hilyard himself told me, go to London, 
find a patron, write plays, and perhaps obtain a place ; or he might 
be the starving wit of a cofEee-nonse, the hack of a publisher, and 
die in a gairet. 
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' It ismelancholy/ Lord Derwentwater continned, ' to see so fiiifl 
a Scholar thns wasted and thrown away. * Not,* he added, ' that 
any man can be thrown away to whom it is allowed to sit daily in 
your presence and to hear your voice. But a man of snch vast read- 
mg, with a memory so prodigious, should have climhed high up the 
ladder by now. He should be a Court Chaplain, or a Dean ; "whereas 
what is the poor man but a Jack Pudding in the evening and a 
Steward in the moming ? A play-actor need not know Greek nor a 
Steward Hebrew. And when Tom Forster marries — ^what ?' 

* Mr. Hilyard will always have one friend/ I said. ' Who loves 
me must love him too/ 

* I would love an ape for your sake,' he replied. * Theref ore I 
find it easy to love this ingenious gentleman and nnfortimate 
Scholar.' 

So, one day, I ventured to ask the poor man why he grew so 
melancholy. 

He said, first of all, that he was not melancholy, but brimfnl o£ 
spirits and joy, to prove which he heaved a deep sigh. 

* Nay,* I said, * but I know the contrary. Teil me — why, snrely 
you, to whom I owe so much gratitude, cannot think I am careless 
üf your concems. Teil me, dear friend, if it is anything I can help.' 

* It is nothing that yöu can help,' he said. *I am, in truth, the 
most ungrateful dog in the world not to be jumping abont and 
singing all day to give you pleasure;' and yet here he fetched 
another sigh. * I think of the f uture, when you will go and I 
remain. But since you will be happy, what matters it for nie ?* 

* Oh, Mr. Hilyard ! I could not be happy if you were miserable. 
*We have been companions so long. Do you think I could ever 
f orget your readings and your talk, from which I have leamed all 
I know ? Nay — but let me whisper one thing. See — there is one 
who — who — pretends to find pleasure in my society. He knows 
very well that he who loves me must love my Mr. Hilyard as 'well.' 

Mr. Hilyard hath a heart füll of sensibility. He bowed and kissed 
my band, and said nothing. But tears were ruuuing down bis 
cheeks. 

CHAPTER XIL 

FRANK RADGLIFFE. 

The second of the brothers came seldom. He was a grave lad : ho 
neither laughed nor made merry, nor rode a-hunting like bis two 
brothers. In figure he was the tallest of the three ; but stooped in 
Walking, so that he seemed the shortest. He was possessed of a 
Strange melancholy, of which he was never quite free, althongh 
Bometimes he would seem to shake it off and talk bravely^ for a 
while. He was like his uncle, Colonel Thomas ßadcliffe, in bis 
temperament, being as moody and as füll of stränge f ancies. 
'It is a disease/ said Mr. Hityai^, speakin«; of Francis Eadcli£fe's 
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melancliolia, * f or which there is no known remedy, while the cause« 
are subtle and manif old. The patients are subject to stränge f ancies 
and illnsions ; some have thought themselves made of glass and 
others of f eathers ; some are held down with f ears, and others in- 
flated like bladders with wild hopes; some snffer the cnrse of 
Apuleins, in that dead men's bones are always held bef ore them : a 
Strange disease indeed. Yet melancholy men, as Aristotle insisteth, 
are often witty.' 

Mr. Bilyard, theref ore, regarded this young gentleman with a 
pecnliar curiosity. and loved nothing so much as to talk with him 
and leam his thoughts. First of all he discovered that this boy was 
strangely given to the study of all books which he could find upon 
the nnseen world, such as books on oracles, conjuring, of spirits, 
predictions, astrology, and so f orth. On meeting encouragement he 
opened his mind to Mr. Hilyard and took counsel with him. There 
was no subject in the world, I believe, in which our most ingenious 
Oxford Scholar was not versed. Theref ore Frank leamed from him 
how to conjure spirits, raise the dead, cast nativities, and so f orth, 
an d th at is to say, all that books can teach. 

' Which is,' Mr. Hilyard said, * everything except the essentiaJ. 
I mean, Mr. Badcliffe, that you may question the stars, but you 
mnst read their answer yourself , because they are silent ; and you 
may question the dead — these books teil you how— but I doubt if 
they will reply.* 

Kevertheless the^ began to amuse themselves with casting horo- 
scopes and nativities, erecting celestial figures and the houses of 
heaven ; Mr. Hilyard all the time protesting that the thing was a 
f oolish invention, and useful only in that it taught something of the 
planetary courses. Yet he, like his pupil, watched anxiously f or 
the event ; and when, not in one case only, that of Frank himself , 
but also of the Earl and my brother Tom, the future which they 
hoped to find lovely and f ortunate came out gloomy and threaten- 
ing, all the signs menacing, Mr. Hilyard became terrified andwould 
have no more of it, saying that though it was a vain thing, yet to 
continue in it might be the sin of tempting Providence, such as that 
committed by Saul ; and that as f or him, he would ask of the stars 
no more. Now if the future they had seen in this mirror of coming 
time had been bright and happy, would they have ceased to inquire ? 
I think not ; and stränge it is that this thing which so many leamed 
men and philosophers teach qs to despise, is yet on occasion believed 
in even by themselves. 

We had many conversations upon these subjects, which, like the 
tales of ghosts, are always curious to people of every age and rank. 
Mr. Hilyard, af ter speaking of the practice among the ancients, one 
day discoursed upon the common and vulgär methods practised by 
people in all countries and in times ancient and modern. 

* Some, f or instance,' he said, * look in a magic ball of glass, when 
they see not only the future but also the present, and wlmt is being 
done in far countiies. Others fill a basin with water, and behold 
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the same as in a mirror. Othei*s read the futnre by dreams, and 
others by cards ; while by the flight and number of birds, the crow- 
ing of cocks, the first words heard in the moming, the luck of the 
day is determined. Some have placed barley on the letters of the 
aiphabet, and noted the order in which a f owl will pick np the ears.' 

* My maid Jenny,* I said, * reads f ortunes by the band.' 

*It is palmistry,* said Mr. Hilyard, ^and a most curions art, 
though, like the rest, it is vain and nseless ; while, it hath been 
held by some, the Lord hath stamped the futnre of man npon every 
f eatnre, so that, if we could leam it, we might read in the cnrve of 
an eyebrow, the lines of the lips, the turn of the chin, a snre an(? 
certain prognostic of what will happen to ns bef ore we die. With 
your permission, Miss Dorothy, we will examine the girl in this 
matter.* 

Jenny was called, and I asked her first to read my hand. She 
replied, looking ashamed, that she had read it many times ; bnt 
when I commanded her to teil me what she saw there, she hesitated 
and changed colour, and then replied, like a gipsy at a fair -when 
you cross her band with a groat, that there was a fair young gentle- 
man of a great estate, and that she saw a wedding-ring and happi- 
ness as long as a summer day, with beantif ul chüdren. But it was 
manifest that she said what she thought wonld please me. Then 
Mr. Hilyard bade her look at Mr. Frank's band, into which she 
peered long and with a stränge curiosity. After a while she 
dropped bis band, and tnmed to Mr. Hilyard, saying : 

* Now yonrs, sir,* and read it glibly as if from a book, saying, 
* The line of lif e is long, bnt the conrse of love is crossed. There 
is wealth f or you, and honour ; but no wif e and no chüdren. No 
one hath everything.* 

* But mine,' cried Frank, — * what is mine ?' 

But she replied not, running away. When afterwards I rebnked 
her, she acknowledged that she could not teil bim what she read, so 
bad and unlucky it was. She also told me that her grandmother, the 
old gipsy woman of whom I have spoken, had also told the f orttme 
of Mr. Frank by cards, and that it came the same as her own telling, 
which made me marvel. 

* Ask no more,' said Mr. Hilyard ; * and you, girl, keep these things 
to yourself , eise the people will get stränge notions into their heads.* 

The people' had already got into their heads stränge notions. First 
this girl of mine had filled the place with the terror of the ghosts 
she saw. Next it was said that she was a witch, and ought to be 
thrown into a pond. Perhaps that would have been done, but f or 
fear of us. Then it was said that she had bewitched a certain young 
f ellow of the place named Job Oliver, a bind. They told Mr. Hil- 
yard that Job would do whatever f oolish things Jenny told him to 
do ; that he would sometimes rise when she was not in the Company, 
and say that Jenny caUed him, and so go to her ; that he looked not 
as he was wont, to look, but went about with eyea distracted and 
trembling band«. 
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* She is a witch/ said Mr. Hilyard, * just as all women are witches ; 
and she hath bewitched this f oolish lad. But the only arts, I think, 
are those which she practises in common with all her sex, namely, 
her eyes and her face. In a word, the f ellow is in love.* 

I spoke to her on the subject, and she confessed, thongh she 

looked conf used, that it was as Mr. Hilyard said, and that if the 

man chose to be in love with her she conld not help it ; perhaps he 

did and said f oolish things, bnt she conld not help that either ; and 

he most do what he pleased. The girl was saucy about it, but yet 

one could not reprove her, because it makes every woman saucy and 

self-conceited, when a man is in love with her. When she crossed 

the qnadrangle or entered any of their houses, the people looked 

askance and put thumb in fingers, but yet were monstrous civil, 

because they f eared her. Witch or not, she did none of them any 

härm (I do not believe that a pig which died at this time was over- 

looked by her, though this was charged upon her). As for Job, 

after we went away he presently recovered, looked about him, 

became once more a cheerf ul wight, f orgot his enchantress, and 

married another woman, who made him happy in such sort as rustics 

understand happiness ; that is to say, every year a thumping boy or 

girl, and every Sunday a great dish of f at bacon. And as for Jenny 

herseif, she paid no heed to what was thought, but went about with 

an impudent answer for all except her mis&ess, and a saucy laugh, 

and singing as she went, as if there was no such thing in the world 

at all as witchcraft, and she had no powers and gif ts above those 

generally conf erred upoü young maids — ^namely, Qie bewitching of 

eyes and face, soft speech, and lovely limbs. Yet all the time a 

deceitf ul hussy. I knew not then, though I leamed afterwards, that 

she met Frank Badcliffe secretly, and taught him, I believe, her arts 

of prediction, and even sent him to see her wicked old grandmother 

(who I am quite sure was another Witch of Endor), when the camp 

came once to Hexham. What they told him, between them, I know 

not ; but in the end it became manifest what a gipsy woman can do 

when a young gentleman is foolish enough to listen to her wiles. 

Not knowing these things, I begged Frank to give up this purauit 
of his, as a useless, idle, and curious practice. He acknowledged 
that the priest gave him similar admonition, but yet that he con- 
tinned, though he knew that he was wrong. Beligion f orbids it, 
that is most sure ; if the art were sure and certain, he is foolish, 
indeed, who seeks to know the coming misery, or anticipates the 
Coming happiness. Let us only live in the present, looking f orward 
with sure and certain hope to the hf e where there will be no shed- 
ding of teara or thought of ti'ouble. Why could not Frank let the 
futore alone? The present, which he spoiled by this curiosity, 
shonld have been to him fuU of happiness, because he had everything 
that the world has to give — ^youth, health, strength, riches, and a 
good heart. What more doth God give to any ? 

* Why,* said Frank, * what am I to do ? There is nothlng in thia 
couuti-y for a Catholic gentleman to do. We may not hold commis< 
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sions in the ariny ; we cannot act as magistrates ; we cannot entef 
the üniversities ; we cannot go into Parliament ; we can hold no 
Office, and are cnt ofE from all employment. What wonder if gome 
of ns sit down to drink and hnnt, and nothing more ? Why shonld 
the country be afraid of a handf ol of gentlemen who have kept their 
oldfaith? 

Trnly it was a hard case ; yet what to do ? We mnst not have 
the Popels subjects in oor Honses of Parliament. 

* Well,' he went on, * what am I to do with myself ? I am a 
yonnger son, with a younger son's portion — enough, but not great 
liches. You have shut up all the doors ; you treat us with 
Buspicion and contempt ; yon call us Papists. I knew not tili we 
came home how despised a creatnre is an English Catholic' 

*Nay/ I said, for the yonng man had worked himself into a 
passion, and the tears were in his eyes, *you have bnt to ride 
through any village in Northmnberland to see the contempt with 
which a ßadcliffe is regarded. Fie, Master Frank I you have been 
abroad so long that you know not the English heart. It may be, 
as you say, that the Catholics are excluded from civil rights. Is it 
not because it is believed that you love Pope first and King second ? 
But it cannot be that there is nothing for you to do/ 

* Oh yes,' he said bitterly, * there is always something. I may go 
to Douay, and so presently come back with shaven crown, and even 
be made some day, if I am fortunate, a Bishop inpartibus,* 

All this was true. There were here three brothers rieh in gifia 
and graces. The eldest should have been a great statesman, the 
second a great scholar, and the third a soldier. 

Tet because their grandf ather chose to remain in the old religion, 
when the people were ordered to change for the new (because it is 
foolish to suppose that all the country gentlemen and the verj 
rustics and hinds had wit and leaming wherewith to argue for er 
against the f aith), they were all condemned to idleness. Wheref ore 
the eldest, who had the estates, the wealth, and the power, resolved 
on spending his lif e in good works, and the advancement of the 
poor committed to his trust ; and the second became melancholy, 
and troubled himself about tiiings hidden from mankind ; and the 
third — he was only a boy as yet — ^was going to become a beau, and 
to f ollow all the pleasures of the town. Why, what a waste of 
gif ts was here I Jbid all for the Mass which stood between. 

* As for my lord,* said Tom, * he is very well. He rides as 
straight as can be expected. His shooting will improve, and no 
donbt he will leam to put his money on matches and fights, though 
at present he cares little about such sport. And as for Charles, it 
is a promising boy and well-plucked. But as for Frank, he does 
nothing at all ; he will neither laugh, nor sing, nor drink, nor hunt 
— ^what is to be done with him V Tony, he loves your Company. 
Can you make nothing of him ? Can you not even make him 
drink ?' 

' Indeed, sir/ said Mr. Hilyard, ^ the English law opens to i 
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701111g gentleman who is a Papist no opportanity at all f or distinc- 
tion. He mast therefore either be made a priest or remain a 
Bportsman. He has bis choice between a saint and a cock-fighter. 
Mr. Frank, though bom to be a scholar, has little calling to the 
saintly prof ession, and none at all f or cock-figbting. So that nnless 
he changes bis disposition or bis creed, he is likely to remain in bis 
present melancholy. 

' As f or the eure of melancholy/ Mr. Hilyard went on, * there 
are many tbings enomerated by the leamed Burton. Borage, f or 
instance, or bugloss, of which Helena's f amous bowl was made, 
after drinking which she feit no grief or remorse ; marigold, put 
into broth ; hop, which may be inf used into ale, and üiken B;^ 
melancholy men with advantage ; betony, the root of which is 
sovereign f or the causing of mirth ; penny-royal, wormwood, and 
other herbs, any of which may be taken by Mr. Francis without 



* Give him/ said Tom, ^ a bowl of punch after a day's hunting ; 
make him dance after a pretty woman. A fig f or all your berbs, 
and broths, and messes, Tony I Betony f or Üie causing of mirth ! 
Why, then, to-night, instead of whisky punch you may have a mess 
of betony.* 

Bat fVank Badcliffe^s case was beyond the reach of herbs, and 
not even a bowl of punch would help — partly because he could not 
drink punch. 

I spoke about him to my lord, who owned fhat he oould do 
nothing f or bis brother. 

' There is among us a strain of melancholy. My uncle, Thomafi 
Radcliffe, hath it, and cannot be cured, though he wears q chalcedony 
in a ring, and hath taken medicines of all kinds, both simple and 
mineral, yet none to eure him. I doubt not Frank will oe like 
him. Tet it is a good sign that he sometimes leaves the library to 
oome here. The kw, of which he justly complains, is hard upon 
OS ^. Yet we cannot alter it by crying. The Jesuit Fathers 
made of him a great scholar, and wanted to make him one of them- 
selyes, and in the end a priest — nay, perhaps a Bishop, or even a 
Cardinal. Higher than tiiat one need not look nnless one is an 
Italian, when the Triple Crown itself of Christ's Yicar on earth is 

S3ssible. It is long since we had a Bishop in the family, and a 
ardinal never. But if Frank will not, he must content himself 
with having such amusements as he cau find f or himself which will 
please a simple scholar and a private gentleman. He will grow 
wiser and merrier in time as he grows older. Meantime, we are 
as yet strangers in the country, and have much to leam. For the 
people are not like the people whence we have come ; the gentle- 
man are not like those at St. G-ermain*s ; the ladies are not like 
those my mother (who hath never seen the north) taught me to 
expect — namely, hoops and patches and courtesies and fine sayings, 
instead of Arcadian shepherdesses, and the charms of Nature— and 
fairDorothy. 

8 
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Alas ! To think 'that the melanclioly of this imhappy yoimg 
gentleman was cansed by so hnmble and insignificant a person as 
my maid Jenny. Yet, stränge as it seems, there is, in fact, no 
person in the world so humble and so insignificant— not even a 
shepherd boy, a bind, a stable-help, a scnUion — bat he can do 
miscbief . The story how one was so desirons to achieve fame and 
so helpless by bimself , being dnll of nnderstanding and unleamed, 
that he was fain to fire and destroy the noblest teniple in Asi& 
Minor, the ruins of which remain to this day, and have been seen 
by travellers, is, I think, an allegory. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

CHSISTMAB EVE. 

New I come to teil of a f ortnight of so mnch happiness that I can 
never f orget it, or tire of remembering it. Every day— nay, every 
hour of that happy time, lives stül in my mind, thongh it is now 
nearly thirty years ago, and I, who was then eighteen, am now 
well-nigh fif ty, and am no more beantiful. This matters not, and 
bef ore long, if it please merciful Heaven, I shall be beantiful again. 
This time was so happy to me becanse it changed an admirer into a 
lover, and a woman who waits for love into a woman who has 
received love. Call me not an old maid, I pray yon, thongh I am 
no wedded wif e and mother of a husband's children, becanse I have 
enjoyed the love of a man and exchanged with him those sweet 
endearments which are innocent and lawf nl between a yonng man 
and a maid who love each other. She alone is an old maid who 
hath never been wooed ; into whose eyes no lover hath gazed to 
rob her of her heart ; whose hands have never been pressed ; whose 
ears have never listened to the f ond exaggerations with which a 
lover pleads bis passion, and tries to teil how great and deep it is, 
thongh words f ail. Bat, as for me, I have been loved by many, 
and I have loved one — ^yea, I have loved him— alas ! alas ! — wiäi 
all my heart and with all my sonl ; yet, I hope and pray, with 
innocency of heart, so that Üus my passion may not be laia to my 
Charge, for thongh I loved him well, I loved, or tried to love, my 
God better. And this, too, I will show yon. 

The time was Christmas. My lord kept open honse at Dilston 
for his friends and consins, as many as chose to come (bnt he 
invited Tom and me) ; his f armers and tenants, and all the poor 
people aronnd, even connting those of Hexham, so generons he was. 
Dnring all the time from Cluistmas to Candlemas there was nothing 
bat the roasting of beef and the eating of it, with the drinkin^ of 
ale and everyday amnsements snch as men of all sorts and conditioDS 
love : as qnarterstaff, cndgels, wrestling, fighting with dc^ and 
cocks, and so f orth ; the people of the town flocking to see it — the 
gentlemen not ashamed of getting a bloody crown from a mstio 
Champion ; tho rustics prond to prov« their xaettle before the gen- 
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tlemen, and pleased to drink to tbem afterwards. A busy and 
lively time — the maids running abont to see the shows, and more 
eager to witness a wrestling-match than to do the dairy work ; the 
grooms talking and playing with the girls, and no one reproaching 
them ; no one aealous for work but the cooks and serving-women, 
who had a hard time of it, poor souls, continually roasting, boiling, 
laying of cloths, bringing of meat, carving it for hungry men, 
carrying paus of beer and ponring it out into the brown jngs with 
their great heads of f oam. Tet none grumbled : the more they 
served the merrier they became. Cooks are önly happy when they 
are at work : between whiles they are irritable, short of temper, 
and gmmbling at the hardships o! their lots and the shortcomfngs 
of scullions. Bnt when they are bending over stew-pots and 
griddles, they are tmly happy. Perhaps a sense of the blessings of 
plenty at such times is feit by their souls, so that, in a way we 
little regard, they may be lif ted upward by the contemplation of a 
rib or sirloin, with f at and lean in goodly show. I have seen a 
Cook gaze upon a leg of mutton with tears in her eyes, as one who 
hears a sweet strain of music, or considers the picture of a handsome 
man. 

A girl who goes on a visit to so grand a house as Dilston, among 
ladies who have lived in London and gentlemen who know the 
splendours of a Court, is naturally troubled about her clothes, and 
thinks a great deal beforehand of the fine things sho has to bIiow. 
It would have gone hard with me, whose f rocks were all of country- 
make and most of rough and cheap material (my petticoats for 
daily wear of homespun), but for the late visit of Lady Crewe. 
For I had no pin-money of my own, or any allowance from my 
f ather, who considered that I now belonged to Tom and her lady- 
ship. Fortunately I am clever with my needle, and so was my 
maid Jenny. Tom, poor f ellow, had no money to give, because he 
spent it all in his amusements ; all, that is, which he got from 
Durham. Besides, most men, though they are caref ul about their 
flowered waistcoats and gold buckles, seem to think that for women 
brocade grows wild on every hedge, and satin hangs in roUs from 
every tree. Now bef ore she went away Lady Crewe called me to 
her room, and then, af ter causing me to De measured (which showed 
that we were both of a height), she brought out a great parcel of 
fine things — treasures, they seemed to me — saying kindly : 

*Child, the granddaughter of Sir William Forster, of Bam- 
borough, should be able to go as fine as her neighbours. Since thy 
brother loves to have thee with him, it shall be the care of thy 
mother's sister to see thee dressed becomingly on occasion, so that 
no one, gentle or simple, may think that a Forster is not as good a 
lady as any in the county.' 

Had it not been for this munificent gif t, which came in pndding- 
time, so to speak, I should have gone to Dilston crying instead of 
laughing, because my petticoats were so short and my best frock so 
ihabby. Alas! we grow old, and fine things, whicl» oncc set oif 
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rosy cheeks and bright eyes, only serve now to hide the ravages of 
time. 

So that, thanks to the kindness of Lady Crewe, I could reflect 
withoat dismay upon the grand dresses of the ladies Katharine and 
Mary ; and though the day on which we rode across the dark moor 
to Dilston was so cold, with a driving sleet and a bitter wind, that 
my horse was led and my face kept covered with a hood, my heart 
was qoite warm when I remembered that on one of the pack-horses 
behind (I was f ain to brave the blast in order to look back and see 
that the animal had not been blown away) were saf ely packed my 
silk-quilted petticoat, altered to fit my waist, and none conld teU 
that it was not new ; my French girdle, very pretty ; my sable 
tippet lined with Italian Inte-string ; my velvet frock, made for 
Lady Crewe in London by a Court dressmaker, and very cmmingly 
altered for me by Jenny — ^that girl should have made her f ortune 
in dressmaking ; my cambric and laced handkerchief s, laced tnckers 
and rnffles, French kid gloves very fine (Tom gave me these, having 
bonght them at Newcastle one day when he rode and won a match 
of twenty pounds a side) ; my satin apron ; my French ä-lor^modi 
hood ; my petticoat and mantna of French brocade ; my cherry- 
coloured stays ; and, for moming wear, my f rocks of painted lawn, 
checkered shade, and watered tabby. As for my head-dress, I had 
considered this important snbject with Jenny, and resolved that I 
would wear (as most snitable for my age and nnmarried condi- 
tion) a low coiffure, with f alling lappets, such as Jenny could easily 
anfange, even though the eider ladies should think fit to appear 
every day in high commodes. I was also happy in the possession 
of an itui, which had been my grandmother's — a vastly pretty 
thing, with a gold watch, and places for scissors, knif e, pencil, ivory 
tablets, box for thimble, another for aromatic vinegar, and a third 
for perfume (my favourite was f rom childhood the same as Lady 
Crewe's, namely, bergamot), and a multitude of pretty, old-fashioned 
things worked in gold, such as little birdcages, eggs, tiny anchors, 
and so forth, and a seal with the family coat of arms and the 
Forster legend : 

' Let US dearly then hold 

To mind their worthiness, 
That which oar parents old 

Hath left us to possess.' 

Enough Said of a simple girFs finery, though in tmth it made me 
happy at the time to think that I could stand among great ladies 
and not be ashamed of my homely dress. Perhaps it makes me 
happy still (or rather less sorrowful) to remember the things which 
caused my first happiness. Mr. Hilyard (he came with us) says 
that a great Italian poet declares that the memory of past gladness 
makes more sad the present sorrow. It is presumptuous to set up 
an opinion against a poet ; but this is very certain, that there is one 
woman to whom all her consolation (besides the hope of the future) 
lies in the memory of tUe past. Why is joy, which comes so rarely 
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and flies so swifÜy, given to men except to be a lasting memory 
and consolation ? The snmmer of onr North Coontry is short, and 
the Winter is long ; yet all the year round we think of the snnshine, 
and in the cold winter eat with gratitude the fruits and harvests 
of the snmmer. So shonld it be with our hours, days, or years of 
happiness. In the cold winter which follows — love fled, friends 
dead, f ortnne lost, pride destroyed — our hearts shonld be warmed 
and onr pains consoled by the mere thinking npon the vanished 
joys, just as I still think npon my stay at Dilston. Shall not an 
cid man comf ort himself with thinking of bis former strength, and 
an old woman with the thonght of her former beauty ? I myself , 
being now in middle lif e and no longer comely, remember with 
gratefnl joy that my beauty once gave pleasure to all who looked 
npon it, loveliness m woman being, like the gracions sunshine, a 
gift for all alike, even to those who value it least and are insensible 
to its delight. To be sure, in those days I knew nothing of the 
pleasnre which all men f eel, rieh and poor, yonng and old alike, 
thongh some are more insensible than others, in the contemplation 
of a lovely woman, so that some have beautif ul f aces painted on 
their snnff-boxes, and do gaze npon them constantly, even to the 
wasting of their time and Üie troubling of their heads, as the G-reek 
gazed npon and feil in love with, and pined for, bis statue, nntil 
Yenns changed the marble into flesh ; though it hath never been 
related that a miracle was wrought with a snuff-box, and one has 
never heard that a painted face has been transf ormed into a bean- 
teons damsel. 

Well, Dilston was reached at last, af ter that cold ride ; and you 
may be snre that Tom Forster bawled lustily for bot mulled ale. 
We f onnd the Castle füll of the BadcHffes, and all the great house 
astir with guests and servants and preparations for the feast. 

My ezpectations proved true. The ladies Elatharine and Mary 
were richly dressed indeed ; yet with something sombre and nun- 
like, as was said to be aSected by Madame de Maintenon, the 
French King's wife. The gentlemen were dressed in the piain 
Northnmberland f ashion, except the Earl and bis two brothers, who, 
af ter the manner in which they were bronght np, dressed with 
great richness ; even Charles, the youngest — ^who was not yet at his 
füll height, and only fifteen years of age, and wore his own hair 
tied behind with a crimson ribbon — ^had a silk coat, a flowered 
waistooat, white silk stockings, and red-heelod shoes. Everybody 
was 80 good as to compliment me on the appearance which I 
made. Even the ladies kindly said that though my maid was only 
a conntiT girl, she had so dressed my hair as to give it a modish 
look, ana £at no one could have looped my frock better, or shown 
a richer petticoat. 

* It is the first Christmas we have spent at home,' said the Earl. 
* We mnst f orget none of the old customs of the conntry. Besides, 
they are dl Catholic customs, which is another reason for keeping 
them np.* 
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* Mr. Hilyard, my lord,' I said, * will have it that many of these 
are pagan, thongh transferred to Catholicism, and long ago adopted 
by tiie Chnrch.' 

He langhed, and called me an obstinate little Pnritan. 

The snpper was served in the great hall, decked with holly and 
mistletoe ; a Ynle-log was blazing upon the hearth ; the side-tablea 
were dazzling with the BadclifEe plate ; and the tables were covered 
with Ynle-cÄes, which are, in the north, shaped like a baby, and 
Ghristmas pies in form of a cradle, not to speaJs of goose-pies, shrid 
or ndnce pies, caraway-cakes, brawn, sirloins, tnrkeys, capons, haou 
and gammons, pheasants, partridges, hares, and everything good and 
fit for man's delight. When all was ready and the Company 
assembled, they bronght in the boar*s head, maids and men f ollow- 
ing, all lustüy singing— 

*Nowell, Nowell, 
Tidings good I have to teil.* 

There were bat moderate potations at the snpper, bnt some of 
the gentlemen made np for it af terwards ; and when snpper was 
done, the Company all lef t the table together and sat down to cards, 
which mnst never be omitted on Christmas Eve, if you never tonch 
a card on any other day. There was a basset-table, and a qnadriUe- 
table, and a pool of commerce. I played at the last with my lord, 
Charles, and others ; and I won twelve Shillings, which made me 
tremble to think what I shonld have done if I had lost so mnch. 
Indeed, I had not so much as twelve Shillings in the world. After 
the Cards we played another game — everybody to say whät most he 
loved and least he liked. In snch a history as this it would be f olly 
to record how my lord vowed that most he loved Dorothy's smiles, 
and most he dreaded Dorothy's f rowns. Nevertheless, it mnst be 
owned that these compliments are pretty things ; they keep np the 
spirits and conrage of a girl, and her good opinion of herseif, which 
is a great thing. Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, who was one of the 
Company, said many pleasant things, pretending to be twenty yeais 
yonnger, and to mistake me for my annt, the beantifnl Dorothy 
Forster, whose snitor he had been. Of course I knew that he 
flattered me ; bat yet I was pleased. To have snch pretty things 
said by so old a man is like a sweet golden msset of last year in the 
month of April. As for Charles BadclifEe, that mad boy swore 
londly that he wonld be Miss Dorothy's knight, and pranced aboat 
Bingingp with gestores like a Frenchman, that sweet old song : 

'Charmante Gabrielle, 

Perc^ de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m'appülle 

A la Buite de Mars, 
Cruelle d^partie I 

Malheureux jour ! 
Qua ne suis je sans vie 

Ou Sans amour T 
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* We are in England, Charles/ said bis brother ; ' we are at homa 
Lei ns have no French songs/ 

For 8ome of the gentlemen looked dissatisfied. The langnage of 
gaUantry and compliment was not greatly to their liking, and Tom 
even bnrst ont a-laughing at hearing his sister so praised and com- 
plimented. This made me blnsh f ar more than any compliment 
One does not ezpect of a brother the praises and flatteries of a 
Buitor ; bnt at least he shonld not be wholly insensible to a sister*s 
beanty, or langh at men who praise it. Bnt then Tom always loved 
his gim, his horse, his dog, and his bottle, better than any woman. 
PresenÜy he went away. with most of the others, to sit over the 
wine, and there were only left my lord and his brothers, the ladies, 
Mr. Howard, the old priest, and Mr. Errington ; and these, left to 
themselYQB, sat abont the ^e and told stories snitable to the time 
of year. 

Strange, indeed, that men shonld be so yentoresome as to donbt 
the tmiSi of what hath been most abundantly proved I Yet Lord 
Berwentwater langhed at the stories of the NorÖmmberland ghosts, 
for no other reason than that they had no ghosts at St. Germain's. 
Bnt Mr. Howard, who had lived in the connty bef ore, and knew, 
shook bis head, and the ladies looked at each other with snrprise, 
and Mr. Errington solemnly reproved this donbter. 

*M^ lord,' he said, * there is not a Northnmbrian, man, womai 
or child, that believes not in the appearance of apparitions ; nay, 
most of ns have onrselves seen them. Ton have spent yonr youÖi 
in towns and Conrts where, to be snre, there is little chance of 
meeting fidries. When yon have leamed the savage wildness of the 
moors, the solitnde of the woods, and the silence of the long winter 
nights, yon will speedily be converted, and doubt no more. 
Korthmnberland, withont her ghosts and f airies, wonld be bnt half 
populated.' 

^Tmly,' said the Earl, 'one ghost, methinks, were as efficacious 
as a hnndred for the conversion of a donbter.' 

He then spread a cnshion on the carpet, and sat or lay npon it at 
my f eet, saying : 

^ In France they call them old wives' tales. Let ns hear of onr 
North-oonntry ghosts from yonng lips. Teil ns some of yonr most 
frightfal, Miss Dorothy.' 

Thns invited, I was greatly confnsed ; bnt with the assistance of 
^Ir. Emngton, who helpf^ me, and snggested one history af ter the 
other, I boldly began npon the stories corrent among thepeople, and 
snbstaitiated by «videncf^which cannot be denied : vtäelicet, that of 
the penons who themselves have seen the visions and appearances 
: desciibed. 

, The Earl knew nothing. He had been allowed to grow np in a 
I most astonishing ignorance of the connty ghosts. As for his brother 
I Frank, he already knew something, having perhaps leamed it Tthongh 
of thia I was then ignorant) of Jenny Lee and of others, being a 
yoath of uiqninng mind, who asked questions. It was astonishiog 
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to think that a Badcliff e shonld grow to years of manhood withont 
having heard even of the Laidly Worm of Spindleston Hengk, er 
the Seeker of Dunstanbtirgh, er tiie fairies brought to Fawdon Hill 
by the Cmsaders, or of King Arthur at Sewing^elds, the Monk of 
Blinkbum, Jeannie of Hasdrigg, or Meg of Maldon. 

* Let US all,' said my lord, * go seek in Dunstanbnrgh, and dig into 
the earth at Sewingshields. Yet stay, how woold King Arthnr 
agree with the Prince, shonld both retnrn together? Methinks we 
must first consnlt his Highness. Go on, fair story-teller.' 

Then I began to teil of things more certain ; not so andent, and 
witnessed by people still snrviving. Then the two old ladies, who 
knew better tiban myself the stories of Northnmberland, nodded 
tiieir heads, canght each other by the hands, held their breath, shook 
f orefingers at their nephew, and asked in the panses between the 
stories, * Was there ever bef ore a Badcliffe who had to be tanght 
these things at one-and-twenty ?' Pretty it was to see how mnch 
these ladies thonght of their nephew, and how their kind eyes rested 
npon him with happiness. 

Also, while I told my tales, I saw how Frank listened, with large 
sad eyes, and sighed, as if for the mere pleasure of listening to sndi 
stories, as one who was for ever considering how to converse with 
the dwellers of the other world. It was piain that he was ready to 
believe — ay ! and even to see — ^whatever he was told. Of such are 
those who most frequently behold spectres, see visions, and have 
stränge dreams. He breathed qnickly ; he sighed ; he looked round 
him as if in the dark depths of the great hall, and among the figures 
in armour, behind the tapestry, there lurked the very shades and 
appearances abont which we were speaking. As for old Mr. Erring- 
ton, he reminded me of this story and of that, filled up the details, 
wagged his head, and, like the Lady Mary, shook his f orefinger at 
my lord — ^the Didymus or Unbeliever. There was also Mr. Howard, 
the priest — an old man, too, of venerable aspect. He sat with his 
chin unon his band, less occupied with the stories than with gazing 
upon tne young lord of all, as he lay at my f eet, the red light of the 
fire playing upon his face, whiob was uptumed to look upon mine. 

Simple things, yet terrible, are the omens and appearances in this 
haunted county. 

I trembled while I told of the ghostly and shadowy hearse which, 
especially in the winter nights, rolls slowlv and süently — an awful 
thing to see — ^up and down the roads tili it comes to the house 
where the death is going to happen, and how the f armer once going 
home from market saw the hearse stop at his own door, and knew 
that one of his f amily would die. There were six tall sons, each 
one strong and brave, and three daughters, each one beautiful ; and 
there was his wife. Which would be taken? The rest of that 
story is enough to convert the greatest scoffer, as well as to tum 
the sinner to repentance. Then there is the wauf , or figure of the 

^on about to die seen by another person. Surely it is a most 
df ul thing to have the power of seeing the wanf , for if one seee 
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it, Üiere arises a donbt and difiicult qnestion: shonld the person 
who is to die be told of it, or not ? If he be told, he may fall into 
despair ; and if not, then a great opportunity of seeking grace f or 
fhe 8onl is lost. There is also the brag, which may assame what- 
ever shape it pleases, as a calf , or a bündle of wood, or a hare, or a 
Tick of hay, or anything which its tricksy and mischievous imagina- 
üon may choose to order, to conf onnd and tease a poor man or 
woman. And then there are the actual ghosts, whose nnmber is in 
onr conntry legion—such as Jethro Burnet, the miser, who walks 
to lament the loss of his money-bags ; the wretch who hanged him- 
seif, and hath since f ound no rest ; the poor girl who was murdered, 
and the man who mnrdered her — the former beside the pool wherein 
«ihe was cast, and the latter by the gibbet, at Amble, where he was 
hanged in chains ; Meg of Maldon, who walks of a night' between 
Maldon and B^uüngton ; the poor wretched woman who wanders on 
Hezham Moor at night, shrieking and crying (at Blanchland she 
could be heard plainly when the wind was high) because she killed 
her child with neglect, and now suffers — one knows not for how 
long — this misery. All these things were certainly intended for 
onr admonition and waming. Again, there are the white figures 
which sometimes appear to fly from under the f oot of the bdUited 
traveller ; there is the stränge and well-authenticated story of Nelly 
the Knocker ; that of the Ghost of Silky ; that of the f airy changing 
the little dwarf Hobbie ; how a lad going f orth one night to walk 
with bis sweetheart, f ound her changed into the Devü ; with many 
other Strange and trne stories, showing what may be ezpected, and 
hath already been witnessed in the county. 

They listened, as has been told. They looked f earfully about 
the room. No one thought that in five short years Dilston Hall 
itself would be left to decay, and, in ten years more, another 
moumf ul figure would be added t6 tho troop of Northumberland 
ghosts. 

* This,' Said my lord, when I finished, * is a fitting North-country 
termination of a Ghristmas f east ; to sit af ter supper and teil bug- 
hear tales. Fair narrator ! you have so well done your part, that 
henceforth, I promise yon, I will accept them all. I doubt no 
longer. If I were to meet Silky herseif, I should not be surpnsed. 
If I heard Nelly the Knocker, or saw Meg of Maldon Walking in 
the oorridor, or the ghost of mjr great-grandmother * 

' Kephew,' said Lady Kathanne gently, * do not mock ; the spirits 
of onr ancestors may be round us at this moment, with our guardian 
angels. Yex them not, lest when we go to join them, they meet us 
with angry countenance.' 

• Enough of ghosts,' said Mr. Howard. * To-morrow is Christmas. 
It is always the time to think about the next world, and sometimes 
we may hear these tales, which, true or not, help to keep faith 
alive ; and these are times, Master Frank ' — he laid his band upon 
the boy's Shoulder — * when we must rejoice in the present, f east, 
make other people joyful, and be glad ourselves.' 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

CHRISTMAS TO TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Thüs began tlie Cbristmas, which we kept with such roTsl statei 
It has been stated that this was a political meeting. Notlung coald 
be f arther f rom the truth. There was not, dnring the wbole time, 
one Word spoken conceming politics. It is tme tbat my lord 
treated Tom as a private and especial friend, and showed him a 
yery singular. kindness throaghout. It is also tme that no two 
gentlemen could be more nnlike each other than these two ; f or, 
while one was well read and loved books, the other knew little save 
what he had been taught, and read nothing bat Quincy's * Dispen- 
satory/ and bis book on * Farriery.' Also, one loved the sodety of 
ladies, and the other did not; one cared nothing for drinking, 
which to the other was bis chief delight ; one loved poetry and 
music, which to the other gave little or no pleasore. One went 
habitM with due regard to bis rank, having a valet to dress him ; 
the other was careless of bis dress, generally goin? aboat, on bis 
shooting and other business, in great boots and a piain plnsh coat, 
stained with wine and weather. 

* Friendship,* said Mr. Hilyard, ^ commonly with young men, goes 
by opposites. If Jonathan resembled bis f ather, he had nothing of 
David's disposition in him ; yet were they f riends in youth. The 
great Coligny and bis malignant enemy, Guise, were once dose 
f riends, each admiring points of unlikeness. Perhaps my lord and 
Mr. Forster admire also, each in the other, points of unlikeness.* 

Although the party consisted both of Gatholics and Protestants, 
there were no discussions on that acoount ; for, in Nortbumberland, 
so many f amilies still belong to the old religion that we can meet 
each other without quarrelling. It must not, therefore, be thrown 
in Tom's face that he was a secret f riend of Papists. This bas been 
said of him with injjustice. In truth, there was never a stouter 
Protestant, though bis lawful Sovereign belongs, unhappily, to the 
opposite f aith. Yet so tolerant withal. * Each,* he would say, * for 
bis own religion. live and let live. Bnt not to meddle with the 
endowments of the Ghurch or to suffer Papists and Nonconf ormists 
to enter into the Universities.' 

On the evening of Ghristmas Day there was performed for onr 
pleasure the old play of * Alezander and the Egyptian King,* by 
village mummers &om Hexham and Dilston. The mummers were 
dressed up with ribbons and finery in rags and tatters ; on their 
heads they wore gilt-paper crowns ; they carried swords, and had a 
fiddler with them who played lustily all the time, whether the 
Speakers were delivering their words or not. 

First came the great King Alezander — he was a blacksmith by 
trade, and a very big and lusty f ellow, who wore a splendid crown 
of gilt paper and a rusty breastplate ; he flourished a sword and 
man^ed valiantly, struttin» like % game-cock af ter % fight. Theo 
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he pTononnced bis verses, and brave versea they were, thongh af ter- 
wards he qnite f orgot that he had promised to produce f or us Divea 
and a Doctor. The Doctor came in dne course, but we looked in 
vain f or Dives, and a great moral lesson was lost. Everybody wonld 
like to he rieh, yet f ew know the danger of riches or their own 
weakness in temptation. After him came the King of Egypt and 
his 8on Prince George ; the King was stricken in years, and some- 
what bent by rhenmatism and his trade, that of shoe-mending ; but 
the Prince was a lad whom I knew f or as f amous a band with cudgel 
or qnarterstafE as one may hope to see at a country fair. There 
was no reason why he should wish to fight Alexander, yet it seemed 
natural that they shonld, immediately on meeting, hnrl words of 
reproach at each other and fly to arms. A most terrible and bloody 
fight it was which f ollowed, the combatants thwacking and hacking 
at each other in such eamest as made one tremble, save f or the 
thonght that the swords were bat stout ash-twigs painted blne, fitter 
to raise great weals than make deep cnts. The fiddler, meantime, 
ran round the pair, shonting while he played ; and the King, so fax 
from f eeling terror f or his son, clapped his hands and applauded^ as 
we all did. It was arranged that Prince George was to be killed, 
bat sach was his stnbbom natnre that he refnsed to lie down nntil 
the great conqueror, a mnch heavier man than he, had first covered 
him from top to toe with blows and bruises. When at length he 
lay down, the Doctor was called in. This learned man, who was 
the clerk of the parish, impudently asserted his ability to cnre all 
diseases, and, in proof , restored the Prince to lif e. Then there was 
another dnello between the King and the conqneror : the reason of 
which I did not understand, save that it enabled the cobbler to show 
nnder what nnhappy conditions one bent with his trade has to fight. 
It needs not to say that the cobbler, too, feil beneath great Alex- 
anderes sword. They bore away his body, and all was over. 

* But where is Dives ? cried my lord. * Yon promised Dives.' 
The actors looked at one another, and presently the blacksmith 

plncked up conrage to ezplain that there never was any Dives in 
the piece at aU, thongh it was true that he was regularly promised 
in the prologue or opening verses. 

* W^* Said my lord, * we will excnse the Dives f or this once ; 
and thank yon, actors all, for a merry tragical piece, in which I 
know not whether most to admire the skül of Alexander or the 
oonrage of the King who dared to meet him. Stand aside, good 
f ellows, and let ns go on to the next show.' 

Then f ollowed the singers and choristers of Hexham, who were 
ordered to sin^ none bat trne North-coantry songs, of which we 
have many, ana onr people sing them prettily and in tone, some- 
times one taking trebte, and another a second, and a third tenor or 
bass, and all wiÜi jnstness, according to time and tnne very melo- 
dioasly, the like of which, I think, will not be found elsewhere, 
nve in cathedrals, such as Durham and other places, where anthems 
tre sang. My lord conf essed that he had never heard anything like 
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this rustic singing in France, where the peasants sing on. holidays ; 
bat not, as our people sing, with gravity and eamestness. First 
they sang the song of * The Knight and the Lady *: 

' There was a lady of tbe North Conntrie 

(Lay the bent to the bonny broom), 
And she had lovely daughters three 
(Lay the bent to the bonny broom).' 

After that they sang the *Battle of Otterbonme ' ; then the 'Fair 
Flower of Northumberland * ; and then the bailad of * Jock o' the 
Side' ; and, last, the * Jolly Hnntsman's Garland/ beginning : 

' I walked o*er the moimtains, 

Where shepherds f eed their flocks ; 
I spy'd a troop of gallanta 

A-hunting of the fox. 
With Glamour and with hollow 

They made the woods to ring ; 
The hounds they bravely follow, 

Making a merry din.' 

All the gentlemen in the Company applauded this song londly, 
and with a * Whoop 1* and * View hollo I' — no talk of f ox-hunting, 
or song in its praise, is complete without. They knew every verse 
out of the thirty or forty, and the histories, some of which were 
entertaining, of the gentlemen in hononr of whom the song was 
written. Nothing is more delightfui to one f oz-hunter than to talk 
or hear of another. 

There were other songs, and then all were regaled with a present 
in money and a plentifnl snpper of what they most love at Ghrist- 
mastide — namely, a mighty dish of lobsconse, which is a mess of 
beef , potatoes, and onions, strong of smell and of taste, and there- 
f ore gratef nl to coarse f eeders. After the lobsconse they had plnm- 
porridge and shrid-pies, with as much strong ale as they conld carry, 
and more. Yet most of them conld carry a great deal : Alexander 
the Great went away with a barrel or so within him, a mere cask of 
ale ; and the King of Egypt was carried from this field of hononr 
as ^m the other. 

One thing I must relate in my lord's hononr. Among the singers 
was a piain man (yet he had a sweet, rieh voice), who was pointed 
ont to him as a Percy by descent. He was bnt a stone-cntter, yet 
a descendant in the direct line from Jocelyn, the f onrth Earl ; and 
I know not how bis f oref athers feil so low. Lord Derwentwater 
waited nntil the singing was over, and then stepped f orward and 
off ered bis band to tMs man as to a gentleman, and sent f or a bottle 
of wine, which he gave him, with a pnrse of five gnineas, saying 
that the Percies and the Badcliffes were consins. The good man 
was mach abashed at first, bnt presently lif ted bis head, and carried 
off bis bottle and bis pnrse with resolntion and pride. This dr- 
cnmstance, simple as it may seem, greatly raised the character of 
his lordship ; f or the common people, many of whom are descend- 
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Ulis — even thongh bye-blows— of the gentlefolk, highly regard and 
are extremely jealous of descent ; so that at Hezham it is a great 
thing to be a Radcliffe, as in Bedesdale it is a great thing to be a 
Hall, and as at Bamborough one would be a Forster if one could, 
and at Alnwick a Percy. To give a poor man a present becanse he 
is of noble descent is a small thing, certainly ; yet it was done with 
so great an ease and kindness that it touched all hearts. 

If , on Ghristmas Day, we amused ourselves af ter the manner of 
the people and were happy in their way, wo were promised, a f ew 
days later, a Performance of a qnite different and more f ashionable 
kind. It was through Mr. Hilyard, who always knew everything 
that was going on in the neighbourhood — ^how, one knows not, save 
that he was ever talking with carriers, postboys, and gipsies, and 
always had a kind word and a ernst or a groat f or a vagrant, nor 
cared to inquire if he were honest or not, bnt helped him, he said, 
becanse he was a man, and theref ore stamped, like his nnworthy 
seif, with the Divine effigies. He reported that there was a Com- 
pany of players at Newcastle, who could doubtless be persuaded, in 
the manner usnally f onnd effective among snch people, to jonrney 
as isx as Dilston Hall. And he sent ofE without delay a messenger 
who was to mn the whole way, twenty miles, with a letter from 
himself , to bring them, bag and baggage. It was the same Company, 
thongh this he told ns not (bnt I remembered their faces), as that 
among whom we had seen him, for the first time, play Merry 
Andrew ; bnt the younger actresses were changed, as is, I am told, 
a very common occnrrence, their beantyand their clevemess getting 
them rapid promotion, and, in some cases, good hnsbands. Why, 
Lord Derwentwater's grandmother was herseif bat an actress, 
thongh she made a King fall in love with her. 

These stroUers were so poor — for the profits of each night*s Per- 
formance are bat a few Shillings to be divided among all — that they 
joyfnlly acceded to the invitation, and jnmped at an offer which 
was to them nothing short of beef and beer and lodging foramonth 
to come, so generons was my lord. 

He had never seen an English play. Nor had I myself , or Tom, 
or any of the yonng gentlemen ; thongh I had of ten heard my 
&ther speak of Dmry Lane and thehttle theatre in the Haymarket, 
the amnsements of which he often enjoyed when in London on his 
Parliament bnsiness. 

*I have witnessed the playing,' said my lord, 'at the Com^die 
Fran^aise, where they play very finely the tragedies of the great 
Bacine and Corneille and the comedies of Moliere. I have also 
attended a Performance of Madame de Maintenon's sacred plays 
with which she amnses his Majesty ; and I have seen the Italian 
tronpe, who are f nll of tricks and merriment, and have a thousand 
ingenions arts to divert their Company. The play is truly a most 
polite form of entertainment, and wonld be more delightf nl if the 
parterre coold be by any means induced to remain qniet, and if the 
actors coold have Üie stage to themselves, without the three rows 
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of genÜemen who intermpt the Performance by lond talking, and 
encnmber the movements of the actors. Mr. Hilyard, I beg that 
you will allow no seats upon our stage. We will all sit in front.' 

At Dilston, as everywhere, Mr. Hilyard was entrosted with the 
management of onr amusements. 

* I appoint you, sir/ said my lord, * if I may, our Master of the 
RevelB ; and I require bat one thing of you— that you please Miss 
Dorothy.* 

I was so mnch pleased that never since have I lost the memoiy 
of that fortnight, and dwell npon it with snch delighfc in the recol- 
lection aa I cannot ezpress in words. Oh I sad it is (if we do not 
apply the thonght to our spiritual advantage) that youth and beantj 
must fade, that love cannot always f ollow a smooth and easy conrse, 
and that the things we most desire should so often be snatched 
from our grasp just as we think them within our Veach! To 
meditate upon the fleeting and momentary nature of earthly happi- 
ness is now my lot. The thonght of the past would be too mnch 
f or me, were it not f or the heavenly blessing and divinely given 
hope that there is another and a more lasting youth before ns. 
Why, what is it to pass through a f ew years of old age and solitary 
decay, when there awaits us another lif e in which I sball meet 
again my lord, with that same noble face which I remember so well, 
and those kindly eyes which, like the eyes in a portrait on the wall, 
f ollow me still, though they are long since closed in deatb ! The 
face and the eyes wiU be the same, but oh ! glorified, and in the 
living image of God. And as f or me, my poor beauty that I loved 
so well, yet lost without a sigh when my friends were gone, that, 
too, wiU be given back to me, and more, with such heavenly graces 
as are vouchsaf ed to those who believe. There will be no marrying 
nor giving in marriage ; but a pure and innocent love will flow from 
one soul to another, so that my lord will meet me again with such a 
look in his sweet eyes as he wore in those old days at Dilston Hai!. 
Theref ore, weep no more, poor Dorothy ; but patience, and teil thy 
ßtory. 

The play which Mr. Hilyard chose for ns was Congreve's 
' Mouming Bride.' He had read it to me more than once ; bnt 
although the Situation, even to one who reads or listens to the poem, 
is füll of horror, and the unraveUing of the plot keeps the mind 
agreeably on the stretch of expectation, I was not prepared for the 
emotions caused by the actual representation of the piece before my 
eyes. Mr. Hilyard arranged for the Performance in the great hall, 
providing a curtain and f ootlights as in a real theatre, with scenery 
to help the imagination. Thus the scene in the temple or charch 
was an awf ul representation of aisles and columns which one wa\ 
easily persuaded to regard as real, though they were nothing in tb^ 
World but roUs of canvas or linen daubed with grey paint. Am 
thus (but I ought to have expected something from Mr. Hilyard's 
vast importance) a most agrecable sui-prise awaited us. Not onlj 
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did OUT Master of the Bevels himself prononnce a prologoe, begin- 
Hing— 

* Far from the London boards weVe travelled here, 
Bringing with us, to make you better cheer, 
Great Dryden, Congreve, Shakespeare, Farquhar, Bowe^ 
To raise your mirth and bid your tears to flow ;' 

and ending — 

' Do thou, my lord, 
Fresh from the splendour of a Court, bestov 
(Though all oor art be simple, and our show 
Bnt rustic) gracious audience ; and while 
We strive to please, do thoa be pleased to smilfli 
Of ye, O fair ! we ask, but not in vain, 
To think 'tis London and in Drory Lane. 
See Osmyn hug his chains, and Zara say, 
** Biest be the death which whiles for you this night away." ' 

'lipon my word,' said my lord, 'Mr. Hilyard is a much more 
ingenions gentleman than I thonght.' 

* He is well enough,' said Tom. ' Bnt this verse-wiiting is mighty 
Billy skimble-skamble stnf^.' 

Then the cnrtain drew np, and the play began. Everybody 
knows this most beantifnl tragedy, in which Almeiia monms the 
biidegroom tom from her at the very hour of her marriage, and 
drowned by being wrecked. But — and here is the dramatist's art — 
her &ther is not to know of the marriage, theref ore it is supposed 
that Almeria was a prisoner in Yalentia, and that her hnsband was 
none other than the Eang of Yalentia's son ; bnt that the town was 
taken by Almeria*s father, and the King and Prince Alphonso were 
forced to fly, and so taken captive or perished in the waves. The 
actress was a vonng woman of some beanty set ofE by art. She was 
of light complezion, with very fair hair and blne eyes, which I dare 
say are common among the Spaniards, and it showed very well 
nnder her black monming habits. She spoke her part so natarally, 
teUing the story of her hasty marriage and the loss of her groom so 
moyingly, that we were afi in tears from the beginning. And 
pictnre onr astonishment when we discovered in the second scene 
that the prisoner, Osm3m, was none other than Mr. Hilyard him- 
self I Instead of a wig, he wore a Moorish tnrban ; instead of a 
ooat and waistcoat, a snit of chain-armour (borrowed from the wall 
of the T6]^ hall where the play was acted). He was f ettered with 
heayy chains, which he rattled dolef ully ; his face was fnll of stem- 
ness and resolntion (qnite unlike the short face and twinkling eyes 
of Mr. Hilyard), and his head was thrown back to express his scom 
of his conqneror. I do not know why anyone should scom a 
oonqaeror, bnt in Plntarch and the drama they always do so. A 
conqneror, methinks, shonld be admired as the stronger and more 
skilfol ; if fate permits it, he should be imitated. But perhaps the 
aeorn is intended to show the defiance of virtue, even though vice 
be for the moment victorions. 
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He had litÜe to say in the first act. Bat in the second, h« 
showed the greatness of bis soul. The scene is in the aisle of a vast 
church. The hearers were awed and terrified by the words of 
Almeria: 

' It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tomb 
And monumental caves of death are cold. 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart 1' 

She finds Osmyn : he is weeping at bis f ather's tomb, f or behold, 
Osmyn is none other than Alphonso. The raptnres of their meet- 
ing are intermpted by the arrival of Zara, also one of the captiyes. 
She is in love with Osmyn. (After the Performance, I reflected 
that it mnst be a rare thing f or prisoners, male and f emale, thns to 
wander nnrestrained about a chnrch at midnight. Where were 
Osmyn's fetters ?) She npbraids him with bis coldness, and offers 
liberty f or love. He ref nses. Then she threatens him, and on the 
arrival of the King has him conveyed to prison, with the immediate 
prospect of death by rack and whip. Mr. Hilyard (I mean Osmyn) 
went to face it with so heroic a conntenance that we could not 
choose bnt wonder. Did one ever believe that Mr. Hilyaid could 
face death and torture with so hold a front ? I declare that, f or 
one, I have ever since considered the conrage of this peacefnl 
Scholar as tried and proved ; nor is it any answer to say that an 
unsbrinking mien may be assumed even by a coward in the presence 
of pretended tortnre. I am perf ectly assured that no coward conld 
assmne without betraying so assnred and finished a guise of beroisnL 
In the moming, on reflection, I thonght it strai^e that the King as 
well as bis prisoners shonld spend the night in wandering amoi^ 
the tombs in a chnrch. 

In the third act Osmyn is visited in prison by his friend Heli (1 
f orget whether he was also a prisoner, or merely a wanderii^ friend), 
who inf orms him that there are hopes of a mutiny among the troops, 
and that Zara may assist to release him. In f act, Zara comes — she 
was a brünette, with speaking eyes, and very finely, as I thonght, 
played the part of a hapless womaii who loves where she is not 
loved in retum. She promises assistance, hopii^ f or reward. She 
then retires, apparently to make room f or Almeria, bnt retoms to 
discover Almeria with the captive. This fires her resentment : 

' Heaven has no rage like love to hatred tom'd, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scomed.' 

In the fonrth act things present a most dreadf nl ontlook to 
Almeria and her f ettered husband ; bnt in the fifth, all, by a most 
f ortunate and providential succession of mnrders, ends well. First, 
a mnte carrying messages is slain ; the King takes the place of 
Osmyn (or Alphonso) in the prison, and is mnrdered by mistake ; 
Zara poisons herseif, and throws herseif npon the body of the 
King, whom she snpposes to be Alphonso ; Almeria comes, and 
prepares to Imitate her rival, when Alphonso, Tictorious and 
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iriampliant, bursts npon the scene, and saves her just in the niek of 
time. To teil how the tragic story filled my heart with pity and 
teiTor while it was acting, how Almeria bewaüed her f ate. how Zara 
raged, how nobly Mr. Hilyard (or Alphonso) bore himself , would 
be impossible. Suffice it to say that we wiped away our tears and 
"were happy again, though the stage was strewn with dead bodies, 
when Alphonso spoke the last lines : 

* Still in the way of honour persevcre, 
And not from past or present ills despair, 
For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And, though a late, a eure re ward succeeds.' 

There were others present who enjoyed the play as much as I did, 
though my lord said that, in his opinion, and compared with the 
majestic work of Racine, it was but a poor piece, and that the situa- 
tions were f orced, with too much blood. All the servants who chose 
to oome were aUowed to stand at the lower end, and though some of 
them gaped and wondered what it all might mean, there were others 
'who looked on with delight. Among them was my maid Jenny, 
-whom I discemed standing on a stool at the f ar end, her face aglow 
with a kind of rapture, her great black eyes like coals of fire, her 
lips parted, and her body beut f orward — ^things which I remembered 
afterwards. This girl (who was, as I have said, clever, sharp, and 
faithf ul) I had taught to read. I am well aware that I am open to 
censure for doing l£is. The possession of . this key to leaming is 
a dangerous thing. It is certainly a question which still remains to 
be answered, whether persons in that class should be taught to read ; 
for, in the first place, a little leaming is a dangerous thing. Again, 
disoontent is easily acquired when one leams how many, from 
obscure origins, have become rieh. Thirdly, it has been abundantly 
proved that there is no villain like a villain who can read and write. 
On the other band, it seems good that a man or woman should be 
able to read the Prayer Book, Catechism, and Psalms of David in 
the vulgär tongue, and the Bible as well, provided always that the 
Interpretation of it be modestly lef t to clergymen of the Established 
Chnrch, and not undertaken by private judgment. As for matters 
of daily work, such as the f arm and the house and medicine, it is 
certain that book-leaming will never become so good as the teaching 
of those who have leamed from their f athers and mothers. How- 
ever, be it right or wrong, I taught the girl to read ; and Jenny, 
though this I knew not, began to read everything she could find at 
all times when she was not at work. Among other things she read, 
it is supposed, volumes of plays which belonged to Mr, Hilyard. 

When the play was over, Jenny, instead of going to bed as a good 
girl should have done, must needs wait about (tlus I leamed af teP" 
wards) until the players went to their supper ; and af ter supper she 
sat up with them, listening open-mouthed to their talk. It seems 
that people of this prof ession scarce ever go to bed bef ore one or 
two o'clock in the moming, because af ter their great passion and 
the excitement of ao maay emotione they are fain to sit up tili late, 
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recovenng the caJmness of spirit necessary f or qtdet sleep. I know 
not what they said to her, or she to them ; but af terwards she was 
never the same girl. She had moods and fits ; wonld cry for 
nothing, and langh at a little ; read more book of pla3rs ; and, 
among the other maids, would Imitate not only the actresses, bat 
also the very gentlemen of the Company to the lif e — ^their Toice, 
sestures, and manner of bearing themselves. This was a Tery inipu- 
dent and disrespectf ul thing to do. I have also reason to believe — 
but as I never charged it upon him, so he never conf essed it — ^that 
Mr. Hilyard himsefl secretly enconraged the girl to leam, and tanght 
her to declaim with justness of emphasis and proper management 
of voice, passages from his books. Great scholar and wit though he 
was, he did not suf&ciently consider the conseqnences of his actions. 
To teach such a girl to deliver poetry with eloquence was as much 
as to give a man who hath ho money a taste for the most costly 
wines. 

This, however, by the way. 

In the momikg I myseU, flnding the players preparing to go 
away, entered into conversation with one of the women, the one 
who played Zara. She was a young woman of genteel carriage and 
respectfnl speech, who, of^ the stage, although upon it she was so 
queenly in her bearing and so füll of fire and action, might very 
well have passed for a respectable seamstress or milliner. As for 
the woman who played Leonora, she was the wif e of the King, I 
f ound, and middle-aged, with a baby. First of all, when I spoke to 
Zara, I found she was shy, as if afraid that I should despise or 
insult her, a thing of which I am told actors are very jealous, 
because by Statute law they are regarded as rognes and vagabonds. 

* In Paris,' my lord told me, * they once lost in this way their best 
actress, an incomparable and most beautif ul creature, who was so 
enraged by the insults of the parterre, that she returned them with 
scom and indignation. They clapped her in prison for this lese- 
majesU ; but when she was liberated, she ref used ever to act again.' 

Well, but 1 did not wish to show contempt for anybody, muck 
less a virtuous and honest young woman ; and I made haste to com- 
pliment her on her rare and wonderf ul gif t of impersonation, adding 
that I had leamed to respect the art from my tutor, Mr. Hilyard, 
whom they had allowed to play Osmyn. Then I asked her about 
her way of lif e, and if she was happy. She replied that, indeed, for 
happiness she could not teil, because poor folks are never over- 
whelmed with happiness ; that the pay was uncertain, and sometimes 
f ood was scanty, and there were times when to play in a bam for a 
supper was counted great gain ; yet (I remembered afterwards that 
Jenny stood beside me, and was listening with open mouth) the 
delight of acting (^ Oh ! Ah !' a gasp and a sigh from Jenny) was so 
great as to counterbalance the evils of poverty. That, to be sure, 
tine ladies look down upon an actress as mere dirt beneath their 
f eet ; but what signifies that, since one need never speak with a fine 
lady ? That it was a hard lif e, in which a body hath no time to be 
.ill or to be wearied, or to have any mood or mind of her own, but 
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always ready f or a new part and to play a new passion ; yet, that 
this eTÜ was compensated f or by the freedom and variety of the lif e. 
' Gonsider, madam/ she said eamestly, * if I were not an actress, 
I shonld be a maid in a lady's honse, or a common dmdge to a 
tradesman's wif e, or perhaps a dressmaker, or serving-woman to a 
coffee-honse or a tavem ; or, if I had good looks, perhaps a shop» 
girl, to seil gloves, ribbons, and knickknacks, in Oranbourne Alley. 
Tour ladysmp doth not know, I am sure, the mbs and fiips which 
we poor women have to endure f rom harsh masters. What is our 
character to them, provided fine gentlemen come to the shop and 
buy ? and what do they care what becomes of the poor girls ? One . 
gone, another is easily f ound. All poor people must be unhappy in 
seine way, I suppose. Give me my liberty * — here Jenny choked — 
* if I mnst starve with it. But we all hope f or better times, and 

gerhaps, before we grow old and lose snch good looks as the Lord 
ath given to ns, an engagement at York Theatre — or even ' — here 
she gasped as one who catcheth at a bunch of grapes too high — ^ at 
Drary LaneJ 

So they packed np their dresses and gilt crowns, their tin swords 
and fineries, and went away, well pleased with the generous pay of 
my lord. Bnt Mr. Hilyard went abont with his chin in the air, 
stül thinking himself Osmyn, f or many days to come. 

< Are there/ asked my lord, ^ many scholars of Oxford who can 
act, and write verses, and play the bnf^oon, and sing like that stränge 
man of yonrs, Miss Dorothy ? In Paris, such a scholar becomes an 
abb^ ; he may make as many verses as he pleases, and pay conrt to 
as many patrons, and be lapdog to the flne ladies, bat act npon the 
stage he may not.' 

Yet he congratnlated the actor with the kindness which belonged 
to bis natnre, trying to make him f eel that his genios and the 
variety of his powers were admired and nnderstood. And before 
we came away my lord gave him a snnff-box, which Mr. Hily&Td 
stül carries and greatly valnes. It bears npon the lid a pictnre of 
Danae, believed to be the portrait of Neil Gwynne. 

' Bat as f or his acting,' my lord went on, ' I care not who acts 
nor what the piece, so long as thoa art pleased, fair Daphne. For 
to please thee is at present all my thought and my only care. Ah ! 
blashing, rosy English cheek I Sure nowhere in the world are the 
women so beautiful as in England ; and nowhere so trae, and good. 
as well, as in my own conDty.' 

With snch pretty speeches 'he ended everything. K it were a 
ride, it mnst be whither I pleased ; if we walked, it must be in what 
direction I conmianded ; when we dined, the dishes were to be to 
my liking ; if I ventured to praise anything, it must become my 
own — nay, I think that, had I chosen, I could have stripped the 
walls even of the family portraits, carried off the treasures which 
the honse contained, and bome away all the horses from the stable. 
My lord possessed that nature T^h'ch is never truly happy unless it 
is devising f urther happiness and frcsh jo/£al surpnses for those he 
lovca. 

9—2 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

On the day of the New Year, which is the day for giving and re- 
ceiving presents, there was so great an exchange of pretty things 
that I cannot enumerate them. For everybody gave something, if 
it were only a little trifle worked by band. Tbus, my lord presented 
Tom witb a hunter, and Tom gave bim a f owling-piece wbicb had 
belonged to bis uncle Ferdinando. Tbougb tbe general joy at tbe 
master's retnm was so great tbat tbe tables groaned beneatb tbe 
presents ofPered to bim, yet I tbink be gave far more tban be 
received. Tbat was ever bis way — to give more tban be received, 
wbetber in friendsbip, trast, and confidence, or in rieb presents, or 
in love. It is a bappy disposition, sbowing tbat its owner is abieady 
balf prepared for beaven. As for myself , I was made notbing short 
of rieb by tbe many beautif ul and costly tbings tbat were bestowcd 
upon me. Tom gave me a pair of gloves, tbe Lady Mary a smali 
parcel of point-lace of Yalenciennes, tbe Lady Katbarine a piece of 
most beautif nl brocade, saying tbat sbe was too old for such gands 
and vanities, wbicb became young and beautiful gentlewomen, and 
ber maid sbould give me counsel bow best to make it np. Mr. 
Howard gave me a book f rom tbe library containing tbe ' Medita- 
tions ' of Tbomas ä Kempis. Alas ! I paid little beed at tbe time 
to tbe wise and comf orting words of tbat precious book, tbongh 
now, next to one otber, it is my greatest consoler. (I also find 
some of tbe * Tbougbts ' of Monsieur Pascal wortby the attention 
of those who would seek comfort from religion.) Frank gave me 
a silver chain — it had been bis grandmotber's — ^for hangii^ keys 
and wbat not upon ; and Mr. Errington gave me a pretty little nn^ 
set witb an emerald, saying tbat he had bongbt it for tbe first 
Dorotby Forster twenty years bef ore, but sbe would have none of 
bim or of bis gif ts. 

* Wheref ore, my dear/ be said, ^ altbougb an emerald speaks of 
love retumed, let me bestow it upon one beautiful enougb to be 
Dorotby's daughter. 

< ** O daugbter, fairer tban thy mother fair," 

as says some poet, but I forget wbicb, because it is tbirty years 
since I lef t oS. reading verses. Yery likely it was Suckling or 
Waller.' 

* Sir,* said Mr. Hilyard officiously, ' your honour does tbe Latin 
poet Horace the honour to quote bun — tbrough an unknown trans- 
lation/ 

* Gad,* replied Mr. Errington, * I knew not I was qnoting Latin. 
I am infinitely obliged to you, sir, for the assistance of your leam- 
ing. It sball be Horace, since you say so. But much finer tbings, 
I doubt not, have been said about beautiful women by our English 
"^oets. Can you, sir, who know tbe poets, as well as everythini» 

so' — ^Mr. Errington was oue of t3*ose gentlomen who rcgurJ 
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ficliolarship as a kind of trade, to be f ollowed by the baser sort, as 
Indeed it chiefly is, and as a means of rising — * can you, sir, help us 
^o something from an English poet with which we may compliment 
■tlie beauty of this young lady ?' 

' The langnage of gallantry/ said Mr. Hilyard, * was not affected 
l>y Shakespeare, our greatest poet ; yet there is one passage which 
X snbmit to your hononr. It is in bis sonnets, wberein tbe poet 



' " Thou art tby mother's glass, and ehe in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her person." ' 

* Very good, sir/ said Mr. Errington. * Fair Dorothy, Shakespeare 
^wajs a propbet.* 

Liord Derwentwater alone gave me nothing, which I thonght 
stränge. Bnt presently, when the first bnsiness and agitation about 
the gif ts were over, he begged me to ezamine with him some of the 
treasnres and heirlooms of the honse. 

The hall was fnll of stränge things and treasnres brought to- 

gether from every part of the world ; by Badcliffes who had 

travelled in far conntries, even to Gonstantinople and the Holy 

Land ; by Badcliffes who had crossed the ocean, and seen the two 

Americas and the savage Indians ; by Badcliffes who had plundered 

Soottish Castles and Scottish towns in the old times ; by BadciifEes 

who had bought beantiful things in Italy, and by those who had 

bonght them in London. The walls were covered with pictures ; 

not only portraits, bnt also those pictnres which men strangely love 

to paint, of half-clothed shepherdesses, nymphs, satyrs, and so f orth ; 

illnstrations of stories from Ovid and the ancient poets, some of 

which Mr. Hilyard had read to me ; together with other pictnres, 

to my poor nnderstanding eqnally foolish — to wit, the martyrdom 

and torture of saints, as the shooting of St. Sebastian with arrows ; 

the roasting of St. Lawrence npon a gridiron (this was a venr fine 

and much-praised pictnre by an Italian master, whose name I have 

f orgotten ; bnt it made yonr flesh creep ever afterwards even to 

think of that poor writhing wretch) ; the angels in heaven, all 

sitting in a formal circle ; the beheading of St. Peter, and so f orth. 

I know not why these things should be portrayed, unless, as is 

wisely done in Fox's * Book of Martyrs,* in order to show, by lively 

pictures of the poor creatures in the flames, what one religion is 

capable of doing, and the other of enduring. Besides the pictures, 

there were suits of armour, both chain-armour, very beautifuUy 

wrought, and armour of hammered iron, with a whole armoury of 

weapons hanging like trophies upon the walls, such as pikes, lances, 

spears, bows and arrows, crossbows, guns and firelocks of all kinds, 

Btrange instruments for tearing knights out of their saddles, battle 

azes, maces, and swords of every kind. At my request, my lord 

once dressed himself in one of the suits of chain-armour, and put 

on bis head an iron helmet, with side or cheek pieces, and a machine 

for protecting the face. With a battle-axe in bis band, he looked 

most martial and commanding ; yet I laughed to see the long wig 

below tb9 helxnety flowing over the Shoulders and the chain-armour. 
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To each age its f ashions ; since tbe politeness of the present gene- 
ration commands gbntlemen no longer to wear their own hair, \mi 
a fall wig, whereby the aged may look young, and the yonng dis- 
guise their youth and inexperience, there mnst seem something 
ludicrous when the dress of our ancestors is assnmed even f or a 
moment. It was not, however, to see these things, which stood 
ezposed to the view of all who came, that I was asked to accompany 
my lord. We went to see those treasures which were kept nnder 
lock and key in cabinets and cupboards, and even in secret places 
£nown only to Mrs. Busby, the housekeeper, who came with ua, 
bearing the keys. 

Lady Mary came, too. Her sister, Lady Katbarine, the most 
gentle and pioos of women, was in the chapel, where she spent a 
great part of each day in prayer and meditation. Certainly, if ever 
there was a saint in the Ghurch of Borne, she was one. Thongh 
we are boand not to accept the doctrine of Pnrgatory (which seema 
to me the least harmfnl of human inventions, as regards religion), 
yet I have always thought, in considering the lif e of this pions 
woman, that there could be no fires of Purgatory for her. Her 
sister was as gentle, but not so pious (yet a good woman, and 
obedient to the Church). 

* My dear/ she said, * we have many pretty things to show yon. 
No doubt the Forsters have also got together, both at Bamborongh 
and Etherston, things as curious and more valuable, for we are not 
ignorant that you have been longer in the county. Bat oor collec- 
tions are allowed to be very fine.* 

They were indeed very fine. We have notbing to compare with 
them, either at Etherston or at Bamborongh. 

There were old brocades, stiff with gold and silver ; gloTes sei 
with pearls ; shoe-bnckles with diamonds ; embroidered and jewelled 
garters ; damasks, floanced stufEs, rieh silks, every kind of woman's 
dress from the time of Henry VI., or even older, to the present 
day. The hoasekeeper laid them oat with pride, saying, *This 
belonged to Lady Badclif^e, your lordship's grandmother, who was 
a daaghter of Sir William Fenwick ; and this was part of the bridal 
dress of Anne BadclifPe, who married Sir Philip Constable ; and 
these were the late Lady Swinbame^s gloves '—and so on. She 
had, besides, a story to teU of every one ; how this lady was a 
widow and a beaaty ; and this one ran away, and another was 
married against her will, and another a widow almost as soon as 
she was a bride : sach tales as an old hoasekeeper loves to gather 
together and to störe up. 

* Women,' says Mr. Hilyard, ' are the historians, as they are the 
gaardians, of the hoasehold.' " ••• 

^ These,* said the Earl, * are the ladies' coUections. My own 
mother '—bis face darkened when he spoke of bis mother (at which 
I wonder not) — ^ hath added nothing ; bat my grandmother and 
her predecessors have all contributed something of their finery to 
make this collection the better. Great pity it is wben a f amilv lets 
all be scattered abroad and lost.' 
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Tlien we were shown the cabinets, where were locked up the 

trinkets, orDamcnts, and things in gold. Here were rings of all 

kinds — ^^some old and rudely sot, bat with large stones ; some with 

posies and devices ; some with coats of arms ; some with stories 

belonging to them and some without. Also there were bracelets 

of all kinds — of piain beaten gold, of cbains in gold, of rings, of 

serpents ; of Saracen, Turkisb, Indian, Yenetian, and Florentine 

^work ; also necklaces of silver and of gold — piain and set with 

emeralds, diamonds, rubies, opal, sapphires, and all other precions 

stones, egrets, etuisy and chains of all kinds, eveu the thin and 

delicate chain of pure soft gold from India— one never saw so 

brave a show. Then there were miniatures in gold frames set 

with Pearls, of the Badcliffe ladies, inoluding my own great-grand- 

xnother, the heiress of Blanchland. A comely and beaatiful race 

they were. Next there were snuff-boxes collected by the late Earl, 

'who died in the year 1705. There were dozens of these, mostly 

-with lids beautifully painted, bat the pictures such as please not a 

-woman's eye, being like those on the walls, of half-dressed nymphs 

and shepherdesses. Dear me! A man who wants to take snuff 

can surely take it quite as well out of a tin or brass snufE-boz, such 

as onr gentlemen use, as out of a box with a heathen goddess 

eprawling outside, dressed as heathen goddesses were accustomed 

to dress. 

^ It is,' Said Mr. Hilyard onoe, talking the nonsense that even 
leamed men sometimes permit themselves — 4t is an exouse for 
painting the ideal model, and fountain of beauty. It has been 
neld that from Venus — namely, feminine beauty — are bom not 
only the train of Loves, petulant and wanton, but also the nine 
Muses, who are, in f act, Poetry, Music, Dancing, Acting, Gallantry, 
Courtesy, Politeness, Gourtship, and Intrigue, and not Thalia and 
her sisters at all, unless tbey can be proved to have those attributes.' 
This foolish talk I refused to hear. Did ever a woman wish to 
See represented the stalwart form and sturdy calves of her lover ? 
How, then, did we get our love for poetry, dancing, and the rest of 
it, inoluding coquetry ? 

I cannot teil all that was in this cabinet of wonders. But in the 
lowest drawers there lay — f ans I Oh, Heaven ! Fans ! I never 
knew bef ore that there were in the whole wide world so many f ans. 
They were all painted, and some of them most beautifully. There 
were fans with flowers on them, so life-like that you stooped to 
hreathe the perfume of the rose or the mignonette ; there were 
fans with mstic scenes — swains and shepherdesses dancing round a 
maypole. 

* Do they dance so in France, my lord ?* I asked. 

* Nay,' he replied gravely. * They dance, indeed, but it is to f orget 
the terrors of to-morrow, and to rejoice over the certainty of to- 
day's dinner. There is laughter, but not much joy, in the peasant^a 
dance.* 

So I laid that down, and took up another. Upon it was the tale 
of the Sirens aod Ulysses. Oh I I knew the story, and wonderful 
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it was to see tlie oarsmen rowing, silent and careless, neither seeing 
nor hearing, whüe Ulysses, bonnd to the mast, strained forward to 
catch the musitr, after which he would fain have foUowed like a 
slave if he could. It was a moral piece, and I looked at it with 
admiration. The nezt — but I cannot mn through them all — was 
the Judgment of Paris — the shepherd, a very noble youth, with 
something of the look of my lord upon him ; while as for the god-' 
desses, not one of them, to my thinking, deserved an apple so mnch 
as — bnt we may not judge, and it seemed to please his lordship. 
Then there were more swains and shepherdesses, very sweet and 
pretty, with grass like velvet, and dresses (though they had been 
tending sheep) as clean and neat as if just out of the band-box. 

*' Ah ! if one could find such a country,' I said, ^ one would wil- 
iingly tum milkmaid.' 

* And I,' said my lord, * would even be tumed into a shepherd to 
be companion to such a milkmaid.* 

Then there was a fan of Pierrot, Harlequin, and Columbine. It 
brought your heart into your mouth only to see such merry, careless 
faces, as if there were no such thing as ü'ouble, or anxiety, or eziled 
princes, or rival churches, or wicked people, and aU that one had to 
do was to teil stories continually, laugh, dance, sing, and make 
merry. I never saw before such happiness depicted on simple 
white silk. It made me think, somehow, of Mr. Hilyard in the 
evening. After this fan, I cared little about the rest, though the 
parting of Achilles and Briseis was sad, and the death of Cleopatra 
tragic. 

* Now,' said my lord, smiling kindly, as was his wont when he 
was doing something generous— * now that you have seen our pretty 
things, remember that you have not received my itrenne. Will it 
please you make a choice ?* 

I know not whether by accident or design, but Lady Mary and 
the housekeeper were engaged among the silks and old brocades, 
and we were alone. 

*0h, my lord!' I said, 'I cannot take any of these beautiful 
thingg. They belong to your house and to your f amily. They 
must not leave you.' 

^ Take all,' he whispered. ^ Oh, Dorothy ! take all ; and yet^ 
they need not leave me, if in taking them you take me too.' 

Alas ! what could a girl say ? I knew not what to say ; for in 
the great joy of that moment I remembered not — nay, all this time 
I thought not about it, being in a Fool's Paradise — ^what stood 
between us. 

* Oh, my lord !' was all I could whisper. 

But he stooped and kissed my fingers, and I think that Lady 
Mary saw him, for she came back quickly, a little glow upon her 
faded cheek and a brightness in her eyes ; but said nothing, only 
presently took my band in hers and pressed it kindly. 

Well, there was no help ; she joined her nephew in forcing pre- 
sents upon me. I chose the fan with Harlequin, Columbine, and 
Pienot upon it. Why, it lies beside me still, with its three osoo 
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happT. langhing faces. Long ago they ioo have been driven out of 
their* Pools Paradise, like me. The dlk has faded ; the pictured 
faces smile no more — they have lost their youth — they are wrinkled 
— they have forgotten how to laugh. When I die, I should like 
that fan to be buried with me. 

Other things they gave me — a ring, a bracelet — what matters 
no^w ? — with kind words, and praise of beauty and sweet looks. A 
sensible girl knows very well that this flattery is bestowed out of 
goodness of heart, and with the desire of pleasing her ; it does not 
tum her head more than the passing sunshine of the moment, 
tbongh it makes her cheek to glow, her eyes to brighten, and her 
lips to tremble. 

' There were never/ whispered the f ond yonng lover, * never, I 
swear, finer eyes or sweeter Hps.' 

In the evening, when I opened my fan, a paper feil out. My 
lord picked it up and gave it me. Oh ! it was another set of verses, 
and in the same f eigned handwriting as the first. He read them, 
afEecting as much surprise as on the former occasion : 

' Leam, nymphs, from wondrous Daphne's art 

The 11868 of the fan, 
Dessigned to play a potent part 
When 8he undoes a man. 

* As when the silly trout discems 

The artificial fly, 
And rises, bites, and too late leams 
The hook that lies hard by ; 

' So man, before whose raptured gaze 

The fan in Daphne's arms, 
Now spreadsy now shiits, and now displayi, 
And now conceals her charms, 

* Falls, like that silly fish, a prey, 

Yet, happier far than he, 
Adores the hand outstretched to slay 
And dies in ecstasy.' 

CHAPTER XVL 

t STRÄNGE THINO. 

I CANNOT f orbear to mention a thing which happened at this time, 
so Strange, so contrary to reason and experience, so far removed 
from the ordinary stories of apparitions and phantoms, that, had I 
not been agitated by a thousand tumultuous joys, I must have been 
thrown bv it into great apprehensions, and perhaps have feit com- 
pelled to lay the matter before the Bishop. 

The thing is concemed with my maid Jenny, of course. I have 
Blready explained that she was an active and f aithf ul maid, clever 
with her needle, a good hairdresser, modest and respectful in her 
behavionr to me, whatever she was to others. With all these 
TirtueSi it is ^evous to rem^mber that if ever a woman was ^ 
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witch, and had dealings with the devil — why, even Mr. Hilyard, 
who is always most cautious in these matters, conf esses that the 
matter is beyond bis comprehension) and he knows not how to 
ezplain it, or what to say of it. Let us remember that at Blanch- 
land she saw apparitions (though others saw none), to the terror of 
the village ; and there also she was said to lead about a rastic whom 
she made do whatever she pleased (this at the time I believed not, 
though now I know that it may be true). And at Dilston she acted 
parts either of her own invention, or imitated people, or declaimed 
what she had heard to such admiration that the men gazed upon 
her with open mouths, and the kitchen-maids dropped the dishes, 
and the eider women crossed themselves. Gipsy blood will show, 
they say ; no doubt these outcasts are in some sort more liable than 
the rest of us to diabolical possession, and it is by this, and no 
other way, that they are enabled to read the future, predict f ortunes, 
and above all, to bewitch a man and make him do whatsoever they 
please. 

It was on the moming af ter this day of gifts — a gloomy and 
cloudy moming, with mist lying over the Devilswater and the 
meadow beneath the Hall ; the gentlemen were in the fields shoot- 
ing ; Lady Katharine was, I suppose, in the chapel ; Lady Mary 
was dozing in her chair ; the maids were all at work below and in 
the kitchens. I, having nothing to do, and a heart fcroubled but 
füll of joy, began to roam by myseK about the great house. First 
I went into the library, where f ew ever sat. Sometimes my lord 
went thither to spend an hour ; he was a gentleman of parte, and 
possessed as much leaming as befits a man of his rank. An earl 
must not be a writer of books or a poet by trade, though he may, 
as Lord Bochester did, write witty and ingenious verses to be 
given to his mistress or to please the Court. Frank Badclifiie was 
often there, and sometimes Mr. Howard. To-day when I opened 
the door I saw the good old priest sleeping beside a great wood fire, 
on his knees a massive volume in calf , with brass clasps— no doabt a 
leamed work on theology. So, not to disturb him, I shut the door 
again quite softiy, and went along the passages among the.many 
old rooms, hung with tapestry, and f unushed af ter an antique style. 
Some of them were occupied, but f or the most part they were 
empty, and I looked curiously into them, half afraid of the deep 
fihadows, in which ghosts might linger. If I entered these silent 
Chambers, I peeped hurriedly into the mirrors, f earful lest, as has 
happened to many honest people, I might see a second face in 
addition to my own, or, which is worse than a whole procession of 
ghosts, not my own face at all, but quite another one — a stränge, a 
threatening, and an angry face — or the face of a demon. I have 
often prayed to be protected from this form of Visitation, of which 
I could teil many stories, but ref rain, merely saying that it is a sure 
indication ot great disaster thus to see a stränge and angry face in 
the mirror instead of your own. 

The house being so silent, the air without so misty, and the 
rooms so dark, it is not wonderf ul tiiat I presenüy f eU into that 
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expectant spirit in wbich nothing seems stränge, so that if all my 
ancestors on the Badcliffe side had with one consent marched up 
the conidor to greet me, I shoald have taken it as nothing out of 
the way or even unezpected. It is a condition of mind into which 
it is easy to fall when one is in a reverie. 

Now, as I walked along the passage, I became aware of a voice : 
it -was a low voice, which I knew very well, but did not remember 
'whose it was (when one*s head was füll of Lord Derwentwater, 
conld one remember the voice of a servant-maid ?). Without 
f ollowing or seeking af ter that voice, I walked by accident straight 
to the room whence it came, and the door being open, and I not 
thinking one way or the other whether I onght to look or whether 
I ought Dot, I not only looked in at the door, bat I walked into the 
room. Tmly I was as one in a dream. 

The thing which I saw awakened me from my dream, and I 
started and was seized with a horror the like of which I never feit 
bef ore and hope never to f eel again ; because I saw with my own 
eyes the bewitching of a man by a woman. 

It was a large low room without much f umiture, and I think it 
had once been used f or a children's room, f or there were little chairs 
about, and broken toys. There were only two persons in the room : 
one of the two was Frank Badcliffe, and the other was none other, 
if yon please, than Jenny, my own maid. That Frank should con- 
descend to hold conversation at all with this black-eyed gipsy girl 
might have filled me with wonder ; yet I was not so young or so 
innocent (what country girl is ?) as not to know that young gentle- 
men will of ten stoop to rustic wenches, to their own shame and the 
just min of the latter. But Frank was not like many of our young 
bloods, a mere hunting and shooting creature, bom to destroy 
vermin f or the farmers and provide game f or the table. He was a 
gentleman of high breeding and polished, nay, delicate manners, no 
more capable, one would think, of being led out of himself by the 
flashing eyes of a village beauty than my lord himself ; a scholar 
too, and man of books. Yet here he was ; and with bim, Jenny. 
The mrl was sitting on a high chair with her back to the door, and 
thereiore saw me not ; nor did she hear my f ootsteps. Bef ore her, 
like a boy at school bef ore his master, stood the young man. To 
think that she should sit, and he be standing I Bat oh, heavens ! 
what ailed him ? His eyes were open, and he gazed straight bef ore 
him, so that he looked into my face, but he seemed to see nothing ; 
his anns were hanging motionless ; he stood erect, like a soldier 
with a pike in waiting f or the word of command ; his cheek was 
pale : he seemed as one whose soul had fled while his body waits f or 
its retnm, or as one entranced, or as one who walks in his sleep. 
Yet, f or the stränge f eeling npon me, as if an3rthing might happen 
and nothing was wonderf ul, I stood where I was and looked on in 
silence, though what I saw was beyond the power of the mind to 
oonceive. 

Were they play-acting ? Bat in no play-acting that ever I heard 
pf dp^s the actor ^o throngh bis perf omu^nce with ffice sq motiou« 
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less. The play-acting was nothing. Jenny lif ted her finger, Frank 
did the same. Jenny f olded a paper into a kind of narrow tube 
and gave il; hinL muttering something in a low voice. Then he put 
the tube to his lips, and made as if he were smoking a pipe. 

Then Jenny made another gestnre, and he dropped the paper. 

*Think next,' she said imperiously, *of my own people, the 
gipaies. I want to know what old granny is doing, and what she is 
saying. If she is making a charm, teU me how she makes it.» 

* There is a gipsy camp/ he replied slowly, but with no change in 
his eyes, * outside the houses of a village. They have drawn their carts 
ronnd an open space, where there is a great fire and a pot upon it.' 

* And granny — what is granny doing ?* 

* I see an old woman lying upon the boards in one of the carts; 
A young man lies beside her, groaning and twisting about.' 

' What does granny say ?' 

* She bids him cheer np ; f or what is a simple fiogging at the 
cart-tail when once 'tis over ? And what is a sore back to the 
rheumatism in every bone ?* 

* It is my Cousin, Pharaoh Lee/ said Jenny. * Poor Pharaoh ! He 
has been stealing poultry, no doubt. The back of him should be of 
leather by now, unless backs get the softer for flogging, like a beef- 

steak. Well Leave the camp, and think of my lord, yonr 

brother. So — where is he ?' 

* He is Walking beside Tom Forster, f owling-piece on Shoulder. 
Bat he looks neither to right nor lef t, and he is not thinking of the 
birds.* 

* What is he thinking of , then ?* 

* He is thinking,' replied Frank, ^ of Dorothy. His mind is qnite 
fall of her. He can think of nothing eise. He has told her that 
he loves her, and before she goes away he will teil her so again. 
" Sweet Dorothy !" he says in his mind. " Fair Dorothy ! There 
is none like Dorothy Forster." * 

Now, when I heard these words it seemed to me as if the things 
I saw and heard were ghostly and sent f rom the other world, where- 
f ore I feil into the deadly terror which seizes those who behold 
such things and recei ve such messages, and I shrieked aloud and feil 
into a swoon, which lasted I know not how long. 

When I came to myself , I was sitting in the chair where Jenny 
(unless it was a vision) had been exercising her witcheries. She 
was kneeling at my feet, beating my palms, and putting a cold wet 
towel to my f orehead, with a face füll of terror and surprise. 

* Ah !' she said, * you are better now, my lady.* 

* What is it, Jenny ?' I cried, clutching her hand and looking 
around. * What is it ? Where is he ?' 

* Where is he ?* she repeated. * Why — ^who ?* 

* Mr. Francis Radcliffe.' 

' Mr. Frank ? Indeed, your laxiyship, I know not. I suppose he 
may have gone out with the gentlemen shooting, or perhaps, because 
hft IS a studious gentleman, he is in the library, or talking, maybe 
Tilyard. What should Mr. Frank be doing here ?* 
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* Nay — ^but I eaw him !* 

' Where did you see him ? Oh, madam ! rest a while. Toar 
poor head is wandering. You must have had a shock.' 

* I saw bim, I say — ^here with you — wicked giri ! with your sor- 
ceries.' I pushed her from me ; but sbe looked astonished and not 
gailty at all — which was most stränge. 

' Alas ! madam, what sorceries ? I know not what yoa mean. I 
"was in your own room bard by, putting up the lace for your hair, 
wbich I shall dress by-and-by * — ^my own room was close at band, 
but I had f orgotten it — * when I heard a loud cry and a something 
fall, and ran to help — and ohdear ! — oh dear ! — ^it was your ladyship 
lying on the fioor all by yourself, with a face as white as a sheet.' 

* But 1 saw him— anü you ' 

I looked about the room ; there was certainly no Frank Badcliffe 
there. Then I started to my f eet ; the f ascination was quite gone ; 
it went away as suddenly as it came. I determined to seek out 
Frank and leam the tmth at once. 

' Stay here, shameless girl I' I cried. * If thou hast lied thou 
shalt leave me this moment, even if the village f olk bum thee for 
a witch, as they called thee at Blanchland.' 

I hastened along the passages and down the stairs to the library. 
Oh, most wonderf ul ! Everything, with one exception, was just as 
I had lef t it half an hour bef ore. Father Howard slept in the quiet 
comer beside the fire, bis great volume on bis knee ; on the hearth 
there slowly bumed among its white ashes a great log ; the silent 
books stood round the walls, and above them hung the portraits of 
Badcliffes dead and gone ; through the Windows I saw the white 
mists hanging over the meadow and the narrow bed of Devilswater. 
Everything the same, except that at a table bef ore one of the Win- 
dows sat Frank himself , two or three books bef ore him. 

* Frank I* I cried. 

* Dorothy ! What is it ? Your cheeks are white and your eyes 
are frightened — what is it, Dorothy ?' 

* How long have you been here, Frank ?* 

* I think all the moming, Dorothy. Why ?* 

* I saw — that is, I thought I saw you, but just now, in the north 
oorridor. Perhaps it was Imagination. Yet, I thought — ^were you 
not there, of truth ?' 

* Indeed, I have not lef t the library since breakfast. I must have 
been asleep, like Mr. Howard, for I find I have not turned the page 
for half an hour and more. Do you think, Dorothy,' he asked 
eamestly, ^ that you have seen a ghost ? This Dilston, they say, is 
fall of ghosts. But I have seen none, as yet.' 

* I know not,* I replied, * what I have seen — or what it means. 
Frank — you have told me the truth ?' 

I could not doubt the truth of bis straightforward eyes, nor the 
aincerity of bis assurance. Wheref ore, with a beating heart, I re- 
turned slowly to my own Chamber, and f ound Jenny in tears. I 
thought I must have seemed harsh to her, feeling now certain that 
what I had seen was a vision of a disordefed brain. Yet, why should 
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the brain of a girl newly made happy by tho most noble lorer in 
the wopld be disordered ? Therefore I bestowed upon her a frock, 
a hood, and a pair of warm cloth gloves, for a New Year's gif t, and 
told her that I must have had some dream or seen eome vision, and 
that I blamed her no longer ; though at heart I feit some snspicion 
still, because the dream or vision, if such it had been, remained in 
my mind clear and strong, so that I could not choose but think it 
real. And yet, that Frank should have been in the library since the 
moming and never once left it ! 

In the af ternoon I told the whole to Mr. Hilyard, and conf essed 
to him that, although I was now certain that I had been decei^ed 
or that I was under some charm, yet I feit uneasy. He received 
my story with great seriousness, and began to consider what it 
might mean. 

*• Truly/ he said, * if this be a vision, and not a oheat by the giil 
Jenny — but how could she cheat without the assistance of Mr. 
Frank ? — it is a very serious and weighty business. It is a pity 
that you did not, bef ore you swooned away, throw your arms about 
the effigies or apparition of the girl, as was done by Lord Golchester 
about fif ty years ago, when he clasped thin air, as Ixion clasped bis 
cloud. We may not doubt that wamings may take various shapes. 
Thus it is related on good authority from Portsmouth that a gentle- 
man of that place has been lately troubled by the apparition of a 
man who constantly pursues him and reproaches him for some 
secret crime ; and Colonel Badcliffe affords another instance, who 
is also f oUowed continually by some unseen enemy. There is also 
the authentic story of the ghost of Madan^ Bendish, of Fast Harn, 
near London, who lately appeared to an old gentleman there, and 
bade him reprove an obstinate son with Proverbs, one, two, and 
three. There was also, only a short time ago, the young gentleman 
of All Hallows, Bread Street Parish, who had a vision of a burial, 
the cloth held by f our maids, which came true of himself . And the 
ghost of Thomas Chambers, of Ghesham, in Buckinghamshire, was 
af ter bis death seen by many, but especially the maid of the house, 
leaning, in a melancholy posture, against a tree, attired in the same 
cap and dress in which they laid him out. We may no more deny 
these appearances than we may deny the ezistence of the soul or 
our immortal hopes. Besides which, if more testimony were wanted, 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and all the Boman and Grecian histories are 
füll of such instances.' 

* But, Mr. Hilyard, is there any like my own T 

*I know not one,' he replied thoughtfuUy : *for there is no 
threat, nor any call for repentance. You have nothing to do with 
gipsies and flogging of backs ; and there remains the f riendly and 
comf ortable assurance, if I may make so hold as to say so, of my 
lord's disposition and äff ection — of which I, f oV one, have long been 
f ully certain. So, Miss Dorothy, I would advise and connsei that 
nothing more be said or thought about this stränge thing, especially 
to the girl, lest she be puffed up with conceit and vanity.** 

What happencd that same d ly was tbis, though Iheard it i\ot tili 
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long af terwards. Mr. Hilyard, on leaving me, repaired to a quiet 
Chamber, where he would be undisturbed. and then sent f or Jenny 
to attend him. 

She came in fear and trembling. 

• New,* he Said, shaking bis fore-finger in a very terrible way, 
* what is this I hear about Mr. Francis and yourself r ' 

' I know nothing, sir,* she began. 
' Abont the camp, now.' 

' If Miss Dorothy thought she heard Mr. Frank teil me about my 
Cousin Pharaoh's back, she must have dreamed it.' 

* Now, girl, thou art caught. Know that your mistress said not 
one Word to you of Pharaoh and bis back, wnich I hope hath been 
soundly lashed for bis many thieveries. Therefore, sincc I know it, 
because she told me, and since she hath not told you, pray, how do 
you know it ? Girl, on your knees and conf ess, or worse will 
happen to thee/ 

lipon this she burst into tears, feil upon her knees, and conf essed 
a most wonderful thing, which made Mr. Hilyard's very wig to 
stand on end, so stränge it was. 

She owned that she possessed, having leamed it f rom her grand- 
mother, a stränge and mysterious power over certain persons ; that 
ßhe amnsed herseK with trying it npon various men ; that there 
was a poor f ellow at Blanchland whom she could make to f etch and 
carry at her will ; but that there was no one over whom she had 
greater power than over Mr. Frank. 

Being asked if he knew, she denied it, saying that, although it 
pleased him to converse with her sometimes, and to leam from her 
the secrets of palmistry, änd other little things which he persuaded 
her to teach him, he had no knowledge of the trance into which she 
conld throw him at will ; and that, doring that period, he oonld teil 
her what people were doing anywhere in the world, and what were 
their thoughts ; that she was exercising this gift of sorcery, the 
power of which belongs only to the gipsies, and to f ew among them, 
when Miss Dorothy surprised her ; that she hastened to send Mr. 
Frank, still unconscions, back to the library, so that, when he re- 
tamed to himself , he knew not that anything had happened ; and 
thereby she was able to deceive her mistress. 

' In the name of Heaven, chüd V cried Mr. Hilyard in afEright, 
* hast thou such a power over roe ?' 

Jenny swore she had none, nor was like to have if she tried ; and 
that she would never try upon him, being af raid of detection ; nor 
apon his honour, Mr. Forster, as in duty bound ; nor upon her 
mistress. But that, as to this young gentleman, he f orced himself 
upon her, Coming continually to her, and begging to have the future 
revealed, either by cards, or by the lines of his band, or the shape 
of his head, or the circunistances of his birth ; and then nothing 
would satisf y him but to know, and to leam for himself how, and 
by what rules and observations, these things were done ; so that he 
Lad himself directly opcn, as it were, to the Evil One ; and when 
lue young witch, for so oae must now think her, essayed her art 
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apon him, he feil a ready victim. Lastly, the girl implored Mr. 
Hilyard, with many tears, and on her bended knees, to forgive her, 
promising that never again wonld she speak with Mr. Frank, nor 
practise apon him this truly diabolical art, on penalty of being 
instantly dismissed the service of Miss Dorothy, and haled before a 
Justice of the Feace to be dealt with as a witch. 

Well, Mr. Hilyard, as he af terwards conf essed, was greatly con- 
cemed at this narrative, which surprised as well as terrified him. 
First, he endeavonred to convince the girl that she was in thehands 
of the Eyü One, who would infallibly, unless she repented, bring 
her to such sufferings as she coold not yet even dr^un of ; next, 
that it was the height of presumption f or her to exercise tbis 
dreadfnl power npon a yonng gentleman ; thirdly, he promised to 
consider what was best to be done, and, if he conld, to hide the fact, 
on her faithfnl promise to abstain f or the futnre, to fast once a 
week f or six months f or penance, and to pray night and moming to 
be delivered from the Devil. So he dismissed her. 

* Next,' he told me af terwards, * I feil to thinking how dreadful a 
thing it mnst be to possess this power, and how constant a tempta- 
tion there wonld be to nse it f or one*s own advantage, or to gratify 
malice, revenge, and private spite : so that, if all possessed it, f or 
one who would nse it f or the public good a hundred would use it 
f or their own selfish ends. Further, that an unf ortunate creatnre 
under this power, and compeUed by this influence, might commit 
the most horrible crimes and know nothing about it. Why, many 
a poor wretch may have been hanged f or things done by command 
of her who had bewitched him. And as f or me, I conf ess (which 
shows my unworthiness) that I f orgot the wickedness of tempting 
the Lord and the sin of Saul, and longed to consult so stränge an 
Oracle on my own account. From this I was protected by Grace.' 

For my own part, I resolved to say nothing about it, thinking 
that we should teave Dilston in a f ew days, and that meanwbile I 
would watch diligently, and prevent the meeting together in any 
place of the girl and Mr. Frank. But she gave me no more trouble, 
and I think there was not another meeting before we went away. 

CHAPTER XVn 

HE LOTES MS. 

Of all pleasant things upon the earth, there cometh an end in time. 
Nay, the more pleasant are the things, the shorter they are, and the 
faster do they hasten away. This is wisely ordained lest we forget 
in the present the joys which await us, greater than mind can con- 
ceive or tongue can utter, in the world to come. Whereas I, for 
my part, by f oretaste, and, as it were, by looking through the gates 
of Faradise (which I certainly was permitted to do while my lord 
bestowed bis affections upon me), am privileged above my less 
f ortunate fellow-creatures to know something of the grateful, 
^PPy? 3-^^ contented heart of those who wear the golden crovo 
and pldv upon the golden harp. 
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As the time drew near for us to go, it seemed as if everybod^ 
multiplied kindness. The two ladies gave me more pretty thinga 
with generous words, and Lady Mary whispered, pressing my hand. 
'My dear, remember that a Badcliffe must always be a Gatholic, 
and I Said ^ Yes ; that I knew it well/ thinking that she meant only 
that her nephew must not be converted to the Church of England 
by me. Lady Katharine took both my hands in hers, and kissed 
me on the f orehead, saying that no doubt I should be led, by plea- 
sant ways, to see the beauty and joyfnlness of that Fold w herein 
alone poor sinful man conld find peace and rest for his sonl. This, 
too, I took for little meaning, because she was so good and so pious 
a woman that she wished everybody to belong to her own Church. 
Nor did I yet nnderstand what was meant by the text which f orbids 
an nneqaaJ yoke. Certainly, we who had been brought np among 
so many Catholics, seeing them no worse (if no better) in honour, 
loyalty, and virtue than ourselves, were not likely to consider a man 
an mibeliever because he attended Mass. To this day, though I have 
long pondered upon the matter, I cannot quite persoade myself 
that St. Panl, when he set down certain Instruction of his command^ 
was thinking of the Pope and his f ollowers. No ; I was thinking 
if I tnmed my thoughts at all in that direction, which I doubt, that 
my lord might go to Dilston Chapel and I to Hezham Church, a 
Separation painfol in the idea, but doubtless it would be made 
tolerable in time. 

Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, hinted at the matter more plainly. 
He Said that he was rejoiced to find that my lord's fancy was so 
Boon, and so happily, fixed. That the Forsters were fully the equals 
of the Baddiff es, though there was not yet an earl or a baion amoDg 
them. 

^ My dear,' be said, being an old gentleman of a very soft heart, 
anxious to make ladies happy when he could — * my dear, I knew 
and loved Lady Crewe ten years before she married the Bishop : a 
beautiful creature, indeed, she was, and füll of great majesty, yet 
not 80 beautiful as you, my second Dorothy, believe me. For thou 
art as sweet, and gracious withal, as she was dignified. We country 
gentlemen were too rüde and piain of speech for her. I blame her 
not, and she was bom to be a Peeress, as was manifest by her beauty 
and the awe with which she surrounded herseif, as you, my child, 
for your beauty too, and for your sweetness. Hath my lord told you 
that your smile is like the sunshine on a field of growing com?' 

* Oh, sir !' I replied, ' my lord hath paid me many aweet compli- 
ments, and I think my head is half tumed.' 

^ Nay ; a beautiful woman cannot rejoice too much in her beauty. 
S^ now, Miss Dorothy ; we are all of us pleased that my lord shall 
marrj a North-country maiden, one of ourselves : the marriage of 
bis father was not happy : we desire to keep all BadclifEes to the 
north ; moreover, generous as he is, it cannot be denied that hia 
lordship does not know our gentlemen and their ways : nor our 
P«ople and their ways ; he mn^t put off a little o£ the Yeitsaille« 
numner and descend to piain f olk.* 

10 
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* Oh !* I declared, * one would not wish him altercl one jot from 
what he is.' 

^ Nay, keep him as he is ; but make him something more. It is 
not enough to give ; he must understand bis people. Well, he can 
have no kinder scboolmaster. Pretty Dorothy I Thy blushes become 
thee, child, as its bloom becomes the peach. As f or the one obstacle, 
to my mind it needs not to be named. One religion will take a 
man to heaven aa well as another, though Mr. Howard woald not 
acknowledge it ; and I am a Catholic, and shoi^ld not say so. Let 
not pride prevent the removal of that obstacle. A religion held by 
80 goodly a part of Christendom cannot be wrong ; and you shaU 
be rewarded with the noblest young lover that exists, I believe, in 
the whole world.* 

This speech chilled my spirits very considerably. For to change 
my religion— what would her ladyship say ? What, my father ? 
what, my brother Tom ? what, the Bishop ? Yet what matter 
what all together said, if it made my lord happy ? And so, at the 
moment, it seemed a small thing and easy to change one's articles 
of religion and accept the chains of the Boman Faith. 

Next, Mr. Howard sought me and begged a word. He said, 
speaking very gravely, that no one could affect ignorance of the 
fact that my lord was f ully possessed with the idea of a certain 
lady ; that the subject was much in bis own mind ; that, on the 
one band, it was greatly to be hoped that he would ally himself to 
a family of the north, and with a gentlewoman whose good sense 
and moderat ion would prevent him from falling into the snares 
always laid for such as bis lordship. But these dangers were in- 
creased in bis case by bis ignorance of England and the English 
people ; for example, that there was, he believed, great. exaggera- 
tion as to the strength of the Prince's cause, and therefore great 
caution must be observed as to any decisive movement ; that ho 
believed myseK— that certain lady, namely — capable of giving good 
and wise counsel, and he eamestly prayed — at this point of bis 
discourse the tears came into bis eyes — that should the thing which 
he suspected proceed farther, such a measure of light and grace 
might be accorded to that young lady as to lead her to the bosom 
of the ancient Church — with more to the same eff ect, and all with 
such eamestness and so much af^ection towards my lord and bis 
interests, as moved me, too, to tears ; especially when this venerable 
man spake of the fellowship in the Church of Christ, one and in- 
divisible, so much was I moved, so deeplj did I f eel the beauty of 
the pictures which he drew, that I venly believe, had he on the 
spot offered to receive me — if that offer had been made in the 
presence of my lord himself — ^alas ! one knows not ; woman is at 
best a weak creature, easy to be led — but there might have been 
one more Catholic in the world ; there might have been a happy 
bride : yet, as we may not ohoose but believe, and as the Bishop 
himself has of ten said, things are directed for us ; we know not for 
~'^ '^t reason we are guided ; nor can we teil in the great scheme of 
nverse what part even so insignificant a thing as a young 
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woman (though of good f amily) may be called npon to play. His 
lordship was not present ; Mr. Howard did not offer to take me to 
the chapel ; and so, with tears on both sides, we parted. Yet it 
mast be conf essed that I knelt to receive his blessing as if he had 
been the Bishöp of Dorham himself. When one converses with 
Papists like Mr. Howard, men so gentle, so blameless in lif e and 
conversation, so leamed and so benevolent, one wondera about the 
hard things said daily of the ancient Ohurch ; one f orgets the cmel 
fires of Smithfield ; one even f orgets the Spanish Inquisition itseK. 
It is not tili af terwards tliat one asks if it would be possible, even 
for the sake of a lover, to belong to a Church which yearly tortures 
and strangles and burns men whose onlycrime is to think for them- 
selves. How can these thinjjfs be? How can the same Church 
produce at once, in the same generation, such a man as !^<Ir. Howard 
and such as the Grand Inquisitor ? 
Then Frank Badcliffe camo. 

* I am right sorry you are going,* he said. * The place will be 
dnll without you, Dorothy. My lord will hang his head and mope. 
l shall have no one to l^k with. But you will come back soon. 
Promise me that, Dorothy. You know very well what I mean. 
Come back and make us all happy.' 

' Indeed,' said I ; * would my Coming back make yon all happy ?' 

* First,* he said, * it would make my brother happy, because he is 
in love with you ; next, me, because I love you too, and just as 
well, but a man must give way to his eider brother ; next, because 
Charles also loves you, and swears he is your knight tili death ; and 
next, on account of my aunts, who will be happy if the Earl is 
happy. All of us, fair Dorothy.* 

* But, Frank — it is good of you to say this — but remember that 
I know not what my lord may intend ; and if it were as you say, 
there would be much to consider.' 

* Oh, the Mass — the Mass I' he replied impatiently. * When one 
18 brought up in the Fold, one troubles one's head little about these 
things. To give np the Church would be a great thing, but surely 
there can be no trouble about coming back to it.* 

This shows how prejudiced the mind may become, when ao- 
cnstomed to the pretensions of Bome. But I was better brought up. 

It cannot bo denied that the contemplation of this amiable f amily, 
all combined in pressing upon me to accept what I most of all things 
in the world desired to obtain, was veir moving to me ; and when 
i^iord Derwentwater himself conversed with me on the subject, I 
\ras, I now confess, ready to yield unconditional Submission. If 
men only knew the weakness of women, they could make them say 
or do what they please. But perhaps men themselves are not so 
strong as they seem to be. Indeed, that must be so. 

* Fair Daphne,* my lover began, ' it is sad indeed to think that 
to-morrow thou must go from us. The sun will shine no more in 
Dilston.' 

' Oh, my lord/ I siiid, ' do not talk any more the language of 
gallantry ; yon have spoiled me euough. I am but pluin Ton» 
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Forster's sister, and in Northumberland we are not accnstomed to 
your fine French compliments. Let me, however, thank your lord- 
ßhip f or your very great kindness both to my brother and to myself .' 

* Let there b© no longer, then,' he said, and as he spoke his beau- 
tifnl eyes grew so soft and his voice so sweet that oh ! my heart 
melted clean away, and I could have fallen at his f eet, even like 
Esther at the f eet of the great King, and that without shame — 
* let there be no longer compliments between ns. You shall be no 
more the nymph Daphne ; you shall be, what you are, only Tom 
Forster's sister — only the beautiful and incomparable Dorothy, 
whom I love.* 

*0h, my lord! Think — I am no great lady of fashion— you 
would be ashamed of your rustic passion in a week/ 

'Ashamed! Why, Dorothy, with their paint and patches and 
powder, there is not, believe me, in all Versailles and Paris, to say 
nothing of London, which I know not — there is nowhere, I swear, 
a woman fit to hold a candle beside so Bweet a face as yours. My 




love thee with all my heart.' 

* Oh, my lord !' I repeated, the fatal words having been spoken, 
overwhelmed with a kind of terror and awe and shame, biecanse 
why should he love me so much ? * You love me — you love me — 
aJas ! how can it be ? What shall I say — what shall I say ?' 

* Say only, my dear, that you will love me in return.* 

Then there arose in my mind, doubtless sent by Heaven, the 
memory of certain words spoken by Mr. Hilyard conceming the 
Church of England — how that it was as ancient as the Ghurch of 
ßome, and as safe, and yet unstained by the blood of martyrs. 
Also, I seemed to see bef ore me the awf ul form of the Bishop, taU 
and menacing, beckoning me away. 

* Speak, Dorothy, my dear — oh, Dorothy, speak ! Why are you 
trembling ? Merciful Heaven ! have I said anything to terrify this 
tender heart? What troubles my love ?' 

* Oh, Lord Derwentwater, it is — the Mass I' 

He let my band fall, and f or a moment he was silent. Then he 
began again, hotly : 

* The Mass ! Is it a Mass shall part us ? Why, child, I love thee 
so well that I will give up Church and all f or thy sweet sake if thou 
wilt not give up thy Church f or mine. The Mass against thy hand ! 
Nay, I too will become of the English Church. Thou hast con- 
verted me already.* 

Was there ever so f ond and true a lover ? But I remembered 
again what he had said, months bef ore, at Blanchland. 

*No, no,* I replied, *you cannot. Other men, smaller men, may 
change their faith, but you must not. Bemember what yoa told 
me onc o - * 

* Doth my sweet Dorothy remember even my idle words ? All 
my words are idle except my last— that I love the©.* 
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'Do I remember them, my lord ? — as if I conld everforget them ! 
You Said, without knowing then what the words might some day 
mean, that I could persuade you to anything except what concems 
yonr honour, and that your honour is concerned with your faith. 
Never — never shall it be said that I sought to tum you aside from 
your honour. My lord, if you seriously think of such a thing, put 
it out of your mind. Oh ! what is a f oolish, worthless girl com- 
pared with the career and the history of a great lord like yourself ?* 

He would have replied to this in the same hot strain, f or there 
was now in his eyes the hot flame of love that will not be denied — 
the masterful look which frightens women, and compels them (yet 
I think he would never have compelled me to accept the sacrifice he 
offered) — but Mr. Howard stepped between us. He had, I suppose, 
entered unseen, and heard the last words. 

* I thank you, young lady,' he said, *in the name of a greater even 
than his lordship ; the Holy Church thanks you. I would that all 
her daughters were as noble and as truly great as yourself. My 
lord, your passion is honourable, as becomes your rank. You would 
neither do yourself, nor ask Miss Dorothy to do, what in her con- 
flcience she would not approve.* 

Lord Derwttütwater answered not. 

* Part here, my children,' Mr. Howard continued ; * enough haa 
been said. You, my lord, can afford to wait six months. fi your 
passion be what you think it to be, six months is a short timeindeed 
f or meditation and endeavour to make yourseK worthy of this 
young lady. And f or you, Miss Dorothy, I pray you to read the 
Dooks which I shall give you. Believe me, you have my prayers, 
my eamest prayers, and those of the two sainÜy ladies of this house. 
In six months my lord, if he be in the same mind, and unless you 
have already sent him away, will look f or your reply.' 

Lord Derwentwater, without a word, feil on his knee again, and 
kissed my fingers. Then he lef t the room with bowed head. 

* Not the Chief of the Radcliff es only, but also his wif e and his 
children and grandchildren must remain in the ancient Catholic 
Faith,' said Mr. Howard gravely. 

And then I understood, f or the first time f ully, that the passion 
of my lord, however vehement, would never, by those gi'eater than 
himself , be allowed to imperil his adherence to the old religion. 
Alas I just as poor Frank had said, * You play with us, you f east 
with US, you sport with us ; but you will not allow us to fight for 
you, or to make laws for you, to administer justice to you.* So I 
thought bitterly that I might say, as a Protestant, to the Catholics, 
* You play with us, you f east with us, you make love to us ; but you 
will not marry us.' 

CHAPTER XVHL 

A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

Ro, af ter a long ride of three days, we arrived again at Bamborough 
— what things had I seen since last we left the Manor House ! — and 
in the quiet üf e aa of old I had leisure to read and reflect npon the 
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tracts and books given to me by Mr. Howard. In no far as thei 
spoke of obedience to anthority, then tmly I was entirely at one 
with bis friends, becanse I bad always been brougbt np to snbmit 
myseK dutifully to tbose in authority, and especially my spiritual 

Eastors and masters. Yet I was tbankf ul tbat onr own nüe was so 
ght and onr yoke so easy to be bome compared with the practices 
imposed npon tbe faithfnl in tbat other flock — asfasting thronghont 
Lent, and on Fridays, and on many other days in the year. Bnt 
when the books spoke of Early Fathers, and writings almost sacred, 
and Decretals, and so f orth, then was I lost ; becanse if these things 
were true, why was not the Lord Bishop converted long since, and 
the Vicar of Bamborongh ? And if things were not true, as 
were therein stated, why was not the Pope himself long since con- 
verted ? Ah ! how happy a thing it would be f or the whole world 
if the Pope could be converted ! There wonld then be no more 
Inqnisitions, no more tortnres, no more qnarrels, no more parting 
of lovers. The Bishop of Bome wonld be bnt as the Bishop of 
Canterbnry — ^and this is a f oolish woman's idle dreanu 

Tmly, I was little f orwarded f or all my reading. I had no one 
with whom I conld consnlt, becanse, as my lord's proposals had not 
been made either to Tom or to my father, they were in a manner 
Beeret, at least f or siz months. Strange that Tom snspected nothing. 
Never was there at any time a man whose thonghts ran less npon 
love or anything to do with love ; and as he never feil in love him- 
self (which in the sequel proved a f ortunate circumstance), so he 
never thonght that any wonld fall in love with bis sister. Still less 
wonld it appear to bim possible that this conld be the case with so 
great and exalted a man as Lord Derwentwater, f or whom he enter- 
tained a prof onnd veneration in spite of continnal assnrances, made 
to gratif y bis own vanity, that a Forster was as good as a Badelife 
(which no one has ever donbted, I believe). 

For a time, therefore, I meditated alone npon this important 
matter, It would be f oolish to deny that I was greatly taken by 
the prospect which thus suddenly and unezpectedly opened ont 
bef ore my eyes. Natural pride in my own f aniily f orbade any f eel- 
ing of inf eriority — that James Badcliffe was the third earl was only 
owing to bis father's marriage with King Gharles's daughter, who 
mnst needs have a husband among the Peers. The first baronet of 
the House received this title af ter — not before — the honour of 
knighthood was conf erred npon Sir Claudius Forster. There was, 
therefore, no inequality as to f amily ; and as for lands, possessions, 
and wealth, it may be tmly said that these entered little into my 
mind. But I acknowledge that my imagination was fired with the 
person and the qualities possessed oy the owner of this Coronet and 
these lands ; and never since have I looked npon the like of that 
noble gentleman — call bim rather a prince — in whom were gathered 
together so many virtues withont one def ect. I feit in some sort 
even ashamed that such a man might offer bis band and Service to 
one simple and inexperienced as I was, a mere gentlewoman with 
nothing but my beauty (such as that might be) and my virtue and 
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piety (why, there was the rub) to recommend me. He knew Courts, 
and the great ladies of Versailles and St. Germain's. Was there onö 
of them too high f or him ? Was there, among the greatest ladies of 
the proudest aristocracy in the world, even the Rohans, the Mont- 
morencies, or the Lnsignans, any who would not be honoured by 
snch an offer from James Badcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater ? 

To refnse it wonld seem madness ; yet to accept it wonld be — 
might be — a sin so great that it wonld never be f orgiven. It is 
cmel when religion is pitted against love, and when a girl has to 
choose between her lover and her hopes of heaven. 

For who can be converted by merely wishing ? Who, by argn- 
ment, reading, or thinking, can pnt away from his mind the 
doctnnes in which he hath been bronght up from childhood ? A 
woman might bring herseif to hear Mass, to call herseif a Catholic, 
to conf ess, to snbmit to the Church for the sake of her lover and 
her hnsband ; but with what despair must she look f orward to that 
day when she must give up the pretence, and conf ess the f alsehood 
of her lif e bef ore an offended Judge ! 

I had from infancy been taught, and row firmly held, the 
doctrines of the Christian faith as professed by tue Church of 
England. By what reasoning could I, unassisted, exchange these 
for the Boman Catholic doctrines ? Arui, even if assisted — say by 
Mr. Howard — with what face could I ever afterwards meet the 
Bishop, and own to him that the authority of this simple Bomish 
priest had more weight for me than the authority of himseK, the 
great and lordly Bishop of Durham ? Or with what reply could I 
meet the Charge that I had thrown away my religion tt> gefc me a 
lover? Oh, öhame ! Yet such a lover ! 

The soul can play all manner of juggling tricks with herseif. 
Theref ore it is not wonderful that a woman should be led away for 
a time with cases and arguments which at first looked pretty 
enough, yet soon crumbled into dust and ashes. As that Naaman 
was allowed to go with his master into the Temple of Bimmon, 
though it is nowhere stated that he was to prof ess the worship of 
that idol, whoever he may be. (Mr. Hilyard said it was the Pome- 
granate and the symbol of fertility ; but who would be so foolish 
as to worship a mere fruit? Naaman's master must surely have 
been better than a fool.) And again, the example of Henry IV. of 
France, which hath misled many. Truly no more wicked speech 
could have been made than that of his, in which he spoke of vsJuing 
the crown of France at more than a Mass. Put against this the 
noble example of Queen Elizabeth, who, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, went daily in peril of her life, yet would not give up the 
Protestant reUgion ; and, if you will, the examples of King James 
IL and his son, who gave up three crowns rather than relinquish 
the faith which they (wrongly) believed to be true. There is no 
help for it, I suppose, but that women brought up in the Boman 
Faith must needs abide in it. How much the more, then, that we, 
who belong to the Pure and Beformed brauch of the Universal 
Church, should cling to it as the only hope of our souls 1 As for 
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controversy, Mr. Hilyard once said well, * There is nothing mora 
excellent than religion ; but to raise quarreis over it is to dishononr 
it. Why shonld that which is designed to make us happy in another 
World make us miserable in this ? Wheref ore it comes to this, that 
we shall never all be perf ectly happy tiU we are all agreed upon the 
Thirty-nine Articies of the Faith.' 

When that happy event will happen none can predict — perhaps 
not tili loi^ af ter the present Century — a third part of which is, 
while I wiite these words, already gone ; perhaps not tili the nine- 
teenth Century itself is drawing to a dose, and i±ie end of all things 
is approaching. 

Then I laid the case, bnt with f eigned names and falsa circnm- 
Btances, bef ore Mr. Hilyard. I inquired of him his opinion as to 
change of creed in general, whether there were no cases in which it 
would be allowed (always supposing that reason and conscience 
went the other way). Thus I put bef ore him (as if the Prince was 
in my mind) the case of a sovereign whose conversion, real or pre- 
tended, would bring 'mppiness to his conntry ; or a godly minister 
whose obedience to tl e law would secure his Services to his helpless 
parisbioners ; or a bi^aop who, by outward conforming, might keep 
moderate doctrines in his diocese ; or a gentleman who, by pro- 
f essing himself of the Church of England, might obtain a commis- 
gion of the Queen, and so rise to great honour ; or a woman who, 
by acknowledging a faith in which her conscience f orbade her to 
engage, might make her lover happy, and perhaps, in the event, lead 
him to her own Church. 

There never, surely, was a man stroi^er in the cause of virtue 
than Mr. Hilyard. Ö there were more like him, the wickedneas of 
the age would long since have whoUy vanished. As f or the example 
of his private lif e, it becomes not a f ellow-sinner to judge. If we 
may compare small with great, it cannot be denied that the King 
who wrote (by Divine guidance) the most perf ect book of rules for 
the conduct of lif e, did by no means set a pattem of self-denial in 
his own practice. So with Mr. Hilyard. 

I put forward my question with much confusion and many 
blushes, because I f eared that Mr. Hilyard might guess the cause 
and secret purpose of my simulated cases. He answered not for 
some moments, looking eamestly into my face. Then he, too, 
changed colour, and gave his answer, Walking about the room and 
in some agitation of manner which surprised me. 

* As for the cases advanced,' he said, * there are none to be for a 
moment considered, except the last. The King who sacrificed his 
conscience to his ambition laid open a way to greater evils. Heaven 
raised up in Henry IV. a champion for the Protestant Faith second 
only to that great and god-like man, Coligny. Had he adhered, the 
wars might have continued and France might have been partitioned ; 
but the Protestants would have won their freedom. The duty of a 
minister is clearly indicated in the kistory and example of Mr. 
Gilpin, of Houghton-le-Spring, who persevered in his Protestant 
teaching thi'oughout the reign of Bloody Mary, ever keeping read/ 
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a white shirt in which to present a comely appearance at the stake. 
Yet, being haled up to London, he broke bis leg, which, causing 
him to lie in bed, saved bis lif e, because Mary died, and good Queen 
Bess sncceeded. As f or a young gentleman of a Catholic f amily, 
we have,' he said, * many instances around us of those who, for want 
of a prof essioo, pass idie and ignoble lives, as if drinking and sport 
were the only objects for which man, a rational being, was created. 
Bat as for their consciences, you must please to excuse me. I 
donbt much whether the conscience of such a young gentleman 
would trouble him so much as bis sense of honour ; and once entered 
upon the roU of a regiment, there would be mighty litüe f urtber 
question as to religion. The English armies,' he added, * are Protes- 
tent to the backbone. That cannot be denied. Yet how f ar their 
lives and daüy conversation are guided by their religion, and how 
far their practice is conversant with their profession, I am not 
prepared to say. If, therefore, Miss Dorothy, any of bis 
honour's CathoHc friends are minded to renounce the Pope, in 
Order to bear a pike or carry the colours, encourage them by all 
means/ 

* There remains,^ he went on to say, ^ the last case.' Again he 
stopped, and again eamestly gazed upon my face. ^I am not, I 
conf ess, skilled in casuistry ; nor can I advise as to the case. Yet, 
were it to arise, I would advise the woman to whom it occurs to 
take the matter seriously in band, and if she have friends and rela- 
tions in authority and Mgh places, to lay the decision bef ore them, 
as one which affects not her happiness only or the happiness of her 
lover, but also her conscience and her soul.* He said this very 
seriously, so that his words feil deeply into my heart. 

* I know,' he went on, * that a beautif ul woman can persuade a 
man who loves her to any course which she desires ; for which 
cause Blings are led by their mistresses, and, in Catholic countries, 
the mistresses are guided by the priests. We need not go back to 
consider the case of Achilles, of Samson, ^neas, David, Marc 
Antony, and Solomon. There are instances enough of our own 
times. Witness our own Charles 11., and the Grand Monarque 
him seif, now a slave to Madame de Maintenon. Truly, Miss 
Dorothy, an amorpus man is bke a weathercock in the hands of the 
woman whom he loves. Wherefore the poets have rightly f eigned 
that love tums one into a boar, and another into an ass, and a third 
into a wolf — why, the French King hath been boar, wolf , and ass 
in tum. But, you may argue, the virtuous love of one woman and 
one man is not to be compared with the fleeting amours of a King. 
That is indeed true ; not the less is it true that the woman able to 
fix the affections of one who, though a husband, remains a lover, 
may lead him whithersoever she pleases. The case, Miss Dorothy, 
is too high for me. If I were a Jesuit, I should say, *^ The end 
jnstifies the means ; let the maiden conf er happiness upon the man, 
relying on her strength to lead him into a better way." But I am 
an English Churchman, and I doubt. The rule is laid down piain 
for all to read, " The lip of tiuth shall be established for ever, but a 
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lying tongue is bnt for a moment." Wherefore let this yonng 
gentlewoman seek counsel of those in authority.' 

Mr. Hilyard said this with so much gravity that bis worda sank 
into my heart, and I began to ask myself seriously wbether, even 
for my lover, I ougbt to do so grave a thing. For several daya 
af terwards I observed that he was agitated, and would go a-walking 
by himself in the garden, shaking his f orefinger as be went, as one 
does who is in trouble. I knew very well, poor man, that he was 
in trouble about me, and that he had divined my secret. 

I followed not his advice, however, in asking the counsel of those 
in authority. ßather I put the decision off, as is the custom of 
women when in a doubt. Time, accident, authority, would decide. 
Again, a woman must not for ever be thinking about her love 
affairs. Was there not my brother Tom to think of ? Then came 
the spring, and June was upon us, and my lord's visit was to come 
within a very little while, and I was no nearer the Altar and the 
Mass (yet open to persuasion) than I had been at the New Year. 

I know not how Lady Crewe became possessed of my secret, and 
therefore I was greatly astonished when I received, only the day 
bef ore my lord arrived, the f ollowing letter, sent to me all the -way 
from Durham by special messenger. The letter, wrapped in three 
f olds of paper, was superscribed : * These for the private eye of my 
niece, Dorothy Forster.' I opened it with such fear and Irembling 
as always seize the person who receives a letter. And all the more 
because I knew from whence it cstme, and guessed quickly what it 
might contain. 

* My dear and loving Niece,' the letter began, — * It hath been 
brought to my knowledge that a young gentleman, whose name 
need not be mentioned between us, is desirous of making thee an 
offer of his band and estate. The band is most honourable and the 
estate is goodly. Also the young gentleman is reported to possess 
virtues and accomplishments quite uncommon even among those of 
exalted rank. For these reasons the Bishop and myself 'wonld 
be willing to give our approval to the proposal as one likely to lead 
to the earthly happiness of both, although the suitor is still a man 
in very early manhood. My own happiness, as my niece knows 
very well, has been obtained by marriage with a man forty years 
my senior, and immeasurably above what any woman can ho|)e in 
wisdom, benevolence a>i true piety. Yet I say not that happiness 
may not be had between persons more nearly of an age — when, that is, 
the husband is able to inspire respect, if not awe, and the wif e is 
filled with the desire of doing her duty according to the Submission 
enjoined by Apostolio law. 

* There is, however, in this case, the difficulty that the young 
gentleman is a Catholic, and may not marry any outside the pale of 
his own Church. Nor can he, being bound in honour, change the 
faith in which he hath been educated. My lord the Bishop hath 
very seriously considered the case, and asked himself the question 
whether a young woman in such a position may with a good oon« 
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Bcience embrace the religion of her lover. He bids me now admonish 
you that such an act, even with the Intention of , perhaps, weaning 
her lover f rom his opinions, cannot be allowed as lawf ul or permitted 
on the ground of expediency. Wheref ore, my dear Dorothy, should 
this suit be persevered in, we look from thee f or such behaviour as 
becomes the dignity of a Forster and the duty of a Churchwoman. 
And think not but that thou shalt be rewarded in some way — 
how, we know not, yet believe that she who doth righteously shall 
receive a crown. Marriage, child, is an honourable condition ; yet 
they do well sometimes who are not married ; and truly, I myself 
waited nntil I was already twenty-seven before I married my 
lord. 

*I leam, further, that thy brother knoweth nought of this 
matter. It is well ; Tom is more generous than prudent ; his 
connsels are too much guided by the wine of yesterday. Teil him 
nothing unless it be necessary ; let it not be known for vanity's 
sake that this alliance was ofEered to you ; let it be kept a secret, 
for the sake of the young gentleman, that you refused him. In all 
difficulties, my dear niece, write to me for guidance, resting well 
assured that the Bishop is ever ready to give his consideration to 
the affairs of his wif e's f amily. 

* I hear little or nothing new from London. They talk of letters 
between the Prince and his sister ; and that he is now at Bar-le-Duc. 
Our friends in London are daily growing more conJBdent, and the 
country is reported more impatient ; therefore we hope and pray 
daily that when the Queen dies, thoagh this event may not happen 
for a great many years, the Prince will quietly return and take his 
place without Opposition, or any bloodshed. 

* I grieve that my nephew Tom doth not yet consider it to be 
his duty to marry, so that heirs may be reared for the great estate 
which he will some day obtain. The misf ortunes of the Forsters 
in losing three goodly sons without issue have been so great that I 
would f ain see another generation arise in whom the line should be 
continued. There were nine of us as children — who would desire 
more ? — and now but one survives— myself . I leam that the monu- 
ment I have ordered for my late brother's memory is nearly ready 
for Bamborough Church ; wherefore I purpose this summer, if my 
lord's health continues good, to journey northwards, in order to see 
that my design hath been f aithfully carried out. I am desired by 
the Bishop to convey to thee his blessing. 

* Thy loving Aunt, 

* Dorothy Crewb.' 

This letter was like a surgeon's knif e, so keen was its edge and 
so intolerable was its pain, even though it was wholesome for the 

EOTll! 

The inclination of a girl is not a thing with which the world is 
ooncemed. Tet I must confeps that the pain, the anguish, the 
bittemess of losing that dear hope which had made me happy for 
dx months, were more than ^ could well bear. Alas ! I know the 
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pains of love as well as the blessings of love. Oh ! why — why conld 
they not let me alone ? Why should not I make my lord happy 
f or a Short lif etime, and pretend f or his dear sake the beüef which 
I could not f eel ? Happy those who number not a bishop among 
their parents and superiors ! 

So farewell, love I And now for a time the snn "was to be 
darkened, the moon was to shed no light ; there would be no 
perf ume of flowers, sweet breath of wind : the sea should be a 
blood-red sheet, and the green fields as a desert of sand, nntil the 
Lord should send a sof tened heart with resignation to the Heavenly 
will. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

MY DECISION. 

Just as Mr. Forster's visit to Dilston is by some pretended to bave 
had a political meaning, so Lord Derwentwater's visit to Bamborough 
in the f ollowing Jane is also wrongly so described, as will iuime- 
diately become apparent. In tmth, there was in neitber any 
political or rebellious intentions whatever ; but as at Dilston the 
Badcliffe cousins assembled to keep their Christmas and New Year 
with the Earl, so at Bamborough the Protestant gentlemen, in- 
duding those who then and af terwards remained well affected to 
the Hanover Usurpation, gathered together to meet Lord Derwent- 
water. People in the south cannot understand how Protestants 
and Catholics can meet in Northumberland without inunediately 
falling to loggerheads and quarrelling about the Pope. And it 
seems the behef of the common sort in London that the appearance 
of a Catholic should be the signal for the throwing of brickbats, 
dead cats, and stones at his head. This kind of piety we do not 
understand. AlasI it was my unhappiness daring this time of 
Company, when everyone expected smiles and a face of joy, to f eel 
that such a reply would have to be given to my lord as would fill 
two hearts with unhappiness. I carried Lady Crewe's letter -with 
me always, not for comf ort, but for support, for it afEorded me 
small consolation to know that I had the permission or license of 
the Church to make myself unhappy. Father Howard, on the 
other hand, would have given me authority to be happy. I per- 
ceived, too, that Mr. Hilyard had f ully divined my secret, because 
he now sat glum, and looked at me with eyes füll of pity, though 
he spoke not for a time. This is a grievous thing for a yonng 
woman who hath a great secret, to find that a third person. bas 
guessed it ; for then must she either confess it to that person, in 
which case she blabs the secret of another, or she must go on pre- 
tending to hide what has already been discovered, like an östlich 
with her eggs, or the pelican who is said to bury her head in the 
sand, and so to think that all is concealed. Mr. Hilyard gave no 
sign of his discovery save by tell-tale eyes, which, dissimulator of 
looks though he was, could not hide from me the tmth that be 
knew my trouble and sorrow. 

A day or two before my lord arrived, he began, Tom being 
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present, to speak very briskly about badgers, otters, cub-f oxes, sea- 
f owl, and other things with which bis lordsbip migbt be amused ; 
and presently, Tom having withdrawn, he said to me gravely : 

* Miss Dorothy, I would that I could hope to see the roses return 
to your cheeks when my lord comes. Believe me, those others who 
love von (in thine ovfrn Station and with the respect due) take it 
greatly to heart that they see you thus going in sorrow and trouble.' 

At these kind words I began to cry and lament. 

* Nay,' he said, * there is, be assnred, no man in the world worth 
your tears. And there is remedy f or those who will find it, as is 
shown in the " ßemedium Amoris." Cressida f orsook Troilus f or 
Diomede ; Paris left CEnone for Helen ; Helen pref erred, to the 
tender care of the best of hnsbands, Paris and the flouts of the 
Trojan ladies ; one Gupid is painted contending with another, 
becanse one love driveth out another.* 

* I know not,' I replied, * how there can be two loves in one lif e. 
These are idle words, Mr. Hilyard. What is Helen or Cressida 
iome? 

* It were mnch to be desired,* said Mr. Hilyard, without replying 
to this question, Hhat the passion of love could be treated as 
copiously and minutely by ingenious women as it hath been by 
men, who have written all the love-stories and poems on love, so 
that the world may very well learn the miseries caused by ttiat 
passion in men, and its incitements, growth, violence, and remedies. 
Yet for women there has been nothing (a f ew f ragments by Sappho 
excepted) written by themselves to teil of the origin, Symptoms, 
and strength of the passion, nor how it diff ers from the correspond- 
ing emotion in men. So that, though physicians may very well 
understand the existence of the disease (if it be a disease), even 
though it Qzhibit to outward view less violent Symptoms than in 
men, they are apt to treat it as if it were the same in kind, whereas 
(as I conceive and in my poor judgment) it is by no means of the 
same kind. This I could make mainfest to you, had you the patience 
to listen.* 

* Indeed, sir,* I said, * I doubt not that you are a very leamed 
person ; but sufEer me, pray, to know my own heart without your 
interpretation.' 

*For the eure of love in young men,' he went on, * there are 
prescribed many things of little Service in the case of the other 
sex. For instance, fasting, exercise, study, the use of lettuce, 
melons, water-lilies, and nie, combined (in obstinate cases) with 
flogging. None of these remedies seem convenient or apt for a 
woman ; indeed, for a true remedium amwis I think there is 
nothing absolutely sovereign for a woman, except the comprehen- 
sion or the cliscovery that the object of her passion, on account of 
8ome Vitium or def ect which he may possess in mind or body, is 
among bis fellows contemptible or mean. Others think that a 
woman is most easily cured by the knowledge of her lover's in- 
fidelity or loss of affection ; but this produces jealousy,and jealousy 
iucitta to reveiige, or even madac^js. Wherefore, Miss Dorothy, I 
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woüld recommend to all young ladies who are in love that thcy 
should stcadily keep before their imaginations the imperf ections of 
their lovers.* 

* Oh, sir,' I cried, * this talk is tiifling ! You have f ound out my 
Beeret and shamed me. You know that I love a man whom I cannot 
many. Let that be enongh. Why tease me with this f oolish prating 
of lettuce and water-lilies ? My lord may— nay, he must — go away 
and find another woman for his wif e. This must I bear without 
jealousy or revenge, as a Christian woman should, because there ia 
no help for it. But that I should think upon his def ects, who hath 
none ! Fie, Mr. Hilyard I I tbonght not you could say anything 
so foolish and so crueL' 

* Forgive me,* he replied, seeing that I was now moved to anger. 

* Why, af ter this foolish talk about fickle women (I may not have 
been so beautiful as Helen, but I have certainly been more constant), 
and about the Symptoms of love (as if any woman who respects 
herseif would talk to a man about her thoughts and hopes), and 
about love's remedies and lettuces (as if what one eats and drinks 
conld alter the affections of the heart !) — af ter all this talk, I say, 
to advise me that I should fix my mind on my lord's imperf ections 
— of all men the least imperf ect !' 

* Forgive me, Miss Dorothy. I know of no def ects in his lord- 
ship, except that he hath made you unhappy with loving you — a 
thing which he could not help, unless he had been the most in> 
sensible of men. Yet I would venture on anything if I could only 
restore the merry face of my mistress. Did you take counsel with 
any— any in authority T 

Here he blushed and looked shamef aced ; I know not why. 

* Lady Crewe hath written to me, enjoining me, in the name of 
the Bishop, to proceed no farther.' 

* Yet your happiness is more to "me— I mean, to yourself — even 
than the order of the Bishop. Wherefore, Miss Dorothy* (he 
endeavoured to speak boldly, but failed, and spoke in some con- 
fusion, like nnto one who first would open up his mind as regards 
a horrid crime) — * wherefore let ns consider that case of conscience 
which you once laid before me again. It may be that— we shall 
see — the Bishop may not thoroughly understand. There are excuses ' 
(he seemed f eeling about for them). * It may very well be argued 
that a young gentlewoman, such as you described in your questions, 
might De considered as an exceptional case ; for not only her own, 
but also her lover's happiness, is concerned. And he a great noble- 
man. And though we hold a purer form of faith, yet it cannot be 
denied that the Catholics have a most venerable * 

* Oh, Mr. Hüyard,' I interrupted, * your arguments come too late !' 
^ If you are unhappy/ he replied, ^ bow mach more I, who am the 

cause !' 

* You the cause ? 

' Yes,' he hung his head ; ' because^becanae — well, if I had given 
\ different reply to that question.* 
He sighed again, and wout away ; bnt looked as if there was 
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iometliing still on his mind, if he dared to say it ont. And still he 
was silent, and behaved like one with a bürden on his conscience 
when in my Company. But this did not at all prevent him from 
being in good voice, and with a cheerf ul countenance, such as be- 
comes a man who is happy and of a clear conscience, when Mr. 
Forster had visitors and the drinking and singing began. However, 
I had long ceased to wonder at the variations in this man, all f or 
virtne in the moming, with a conscience tcnder, and converse pions 
and sincere. Yet in the evening, virtue forgotten, folly made wel- 
come, and revelry proclaimed with wicked and idle songs. 

The month of June is the spring of Northumberland, and a most 
beautif ul time it is, when every moming yields a new surprise, and 
the dullest heart cannot but rejoice in the long days and the warm 
snnshine, af ter the cold east winds of April and May. In June the 
very sands upon the shore below the castle show of brighter hue, 
whiltt the hedges are gay with flowers, and the trees are sJl glorious 
with their new finery of leaf . Nowhere, Mr. Hilyard assures me, 
are the leaves of the trees more large and füll, or the flowers of 
field, hedge, and ditch more varied, than in this f avoured county. 
It is in this month that a yonng lover should woo his mistress ; it 
was in this month that Lord Derwentwater came to pay his court 
to one who was, alas ! bidden to say him nay. 

He came f or no other purpose — ^though it was given out that he 
came to stay with Tom Forster, to visit his property in the north 
of the county (in right of this the north transept of Bamborough 
Church belonging to him), to talk politics, and whatever the people 
pleased — he came, I say, with no other object than to see me, and 
to remind me that the siz months had come to an end. 

On the first day, and on the second, and on the third, there was 
no opportunity for private discourse between us, because there was 
no moment when so honoured a guest was lef t sdone to f oUow his 
own course unattended ; one gentleman af ter another being pre- 
sented to his lordship, and continual amusements (whereof ^eat 
men must become wearied) being provided for him. But still he 
f ollowed me with eyes füll of love, and still I trembled, thinking of 
what was to come, and how I should find the courage to say it. 

The first day he explored, with a great Company, the dismantled 
and ruinous Chambers of the great castle, Mr. Huyard going with 
the party in order to discourse upon the history and antiquities of 
the place, to describe its sieges, and to enlarge upon the greatness of 
the Forsters, so that some gentlemen present of equally good f amily 
wished that they, too, had in their own houses an Oxford schola^ 
who could keep their accounts, rehearse, as if he were a great 
historian, the ancient glories of their line, and in the evening sing, 
and act, and play the buffoön for them to laugh. Tmly a valuable 
servant, a Phoenix of Stewards! Lord Derwentwater spoke in 
great admiration of this venerable pile, compared with which, he 
said, his own mined castle of Langley was snudl and insignificant. 
He also made some very pertinent remarks about the decay of great 
families, and the passage af estates into the f emale line, and con- 
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gratulated Mr. Forster the Elder (of Etherston) on the happy 
circumstances which still preserved this great monument for the 
original and parent stock, not knowing the truth, that the place 
belonged to none other than Lord Crewe. 

In the evening there was a very splendid supper ; not, tmly, so 
fine as could be given at Dilston, but a banquet to simple gentlemen, 
and there was great havoc among the bottles, though as usnal his 
lordship begged early to be excused, on the ground that though his 
heart was Northumbrian, his head was still French, and could not 
endure the generous potations of his f riends. They would have 
been better pleased had he remained toasting and drinking with 
them, until all were laid on the floor together. In this manner, 
indeed, many of them proved the friendliness with which they 
regarded his lordship. 

The next day a party was made np to go a-shooting among the 
wild birds of the Staples and the Farnes, though there is little sport 
where the birds are so plentif ul and so tame that it is mere slaughter 
and butchery. That seems to me true sport when a pheasant is 
discemed among the bushes, and presently put up ; or a covey of 
partridges rises among the turnips, or a f ox is made to stake his 
swif tness and cunning against the swif tness of the hounds ; but it 
is a poor thing indeed to stand upon a rock and shoot among a 
flying crowd of birds who have no fear of man. 

On the moming of the fourth day, Lord Derwentwaterrose early, 
and finding me already up and dressed, surprised me by asking for 
a dish of chocolate. The habit of drinking chocolate in the mom- 
ing, although it hath f ound great f avour (surely it is a most de- 
lightful and wholesome beverage) among the ladies, is as yet little 
esteemed by the gentlemen of the north. To these last a tankard 
of small-ale is considered better for the composing of the stomach 
and the satisfying of thirst. 

* You shall have, my lord,' I said, ' as fine a dish of chocolate as if 
you were at St. Germain's itself .' 

I begged him to wait a f ew minutes only, and ran quickly and 
called Jenny, my maid, to help me. Then, though my heart was 
beating, I made the chocolate with my own hands, strong, hot, and • 
foaming, while Jenny spread a wnite cloth and laid the table in the ' 
garden under a walnut-tree. When the chocolate was ready I f ound 
a new scone made of the finest meal, boiled two or three eggs, and • 
spread all out, with cream and yellow butter f rom the dairy, and a 
dish of last year's honey. 

* Your breakf ast is ready, my lord,* I said, like a waiting-maid. 
* But you must take it in the garden, where I have laid it for you.' 

He foUowed me, and protested that he had neither expected nor 
deserved so great an honour as to be served by Miss Dorothy. 

^ I am pleased,' I said, ^ and honoured in doing so small a Service 
for your lordship, if you can eat eggs and honey and drink chocolate, 
instead of pressed beef and beer.' 

' It is the f ood of the gods,* he replied, • or, at least, of Arcadian 
«hepherds. Dorothy, Wäkö thcvo ever in Arcadia such a shepherdess ?' 

I 
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One knows not what might have been said fnrther had not Mr. 
Hilyard appeared abruptly, taking the early air in a morning-gown 
ragged and wem. He woald have retired, seeing bis lordsbip, but 
I bade bim etay. 

* Here is another of onr sbepherds/ I said. ' Bnt fie, Mr. Hil- 
yard I Do sbepherds in Arcadia wear ragged gowns when they rise 
in the moming to see great noblemen ?' 

* Mr. Hilyard will not allow anyone to f orget bim/ said bis lord- 
fihip kindly. * He discourses leamedly by day on bistory and anti- 
qnity, and in the evening he displays the powers of the most 
accomplislied mime. I thank yon, sir, f or yonr exerticns in both 
capacities. Especially, let me say, f or the former.* 

* My lord,* said Mr. Hilyard, * I am like the nightingale. My pipe 
is kept f or the evening. By day I am at the commands of Miss 
Dorothy.* 

* Then, sir, truly von ought to be the happiest of men.' 

* My lord/ replied Mr. Hilyard gravely, * 1 have the kindest and 
best of mistresses, who hath ever treated me with a consideration I 
shonld be the basest wretch not to f eel and acknowledge. In this 
honse there is not one who doth not daily pray for her happiness, 
and I, who am the most nnworthy, pray the most continnally.' 

So saying, he bowed low and left the garden, for which I thanked 
him in my heart, knowing why he did so ; and yet trembled, because 
I remembered my weakness at Dilston, and tiiat I wonld need to 
keep carefnl watch over my words, to discipline my inclinations, 
and to snbmit myself and my will wholly to the authority of the 
Bishop. 

Then were we left alone in the garden, whither in the early 
moming none ever came, except sometimes the gardener. The 
place was well fitted for our talk, being a bower snrronnded on two 
sides by a hawthom he<%e, now all in blossom and at its sweetest ; 
on the third side having an dderberry-tree, jnst preparing to flower, 
and looking upon the bowlin^-green. Of ten in the warm evenings 
the gentlemen would take their tobacco af ter supper in this retreat. 

* Will your lordship first eat your breakf ast ?' I said, when Mr. 
Hilyard left ns. ' I hope you will find the chocolate to your liking. 
Let me give yoa a little more cream ; the eggs are new laid this 
moming ; the air should sharpen your appetite ' — talking fast, so 
that he might be tempted to go on eating, and f orget for a momcnt 
wbat was in bis miud. But he pushed the plate f rom him. 

' Dorothy,' he cried, * you think that I can eat when I have f ound 
at last an opportunity to speak with you ? For what reason, think 
yoa, did I come here ? Was it to shoot birds on the islands ? Was 
it to drink the Prince's health V 

'AlasI my lord, can you not refrain for a little while? Oh, let 
me be happy for a short half-hour in serving you ! Let me talk of 
other things — of Dilston. Is your brother, Mr. Frank, well and 
cheerful ? Is Mr. Charles still in good spirits ? How is the good 
Mr. Howard ?' 

* Ko, Dorothy, I cannot refrain. I mnst teil you — because I cam€ 
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here to teil jon— tbat I love ytra more and mora 1 thin^ apos 
your image by day ud hy night. Fi™ montha of meditatäon have 
miida me only more Ihy uaTe. Hy dear, give me Ufe, or bid me go 
ftwa; and di«.' 

Kaw, Heaven gnaid the religion of a poor weak vornan I 

Tlien, while he feil npon bis knee and kissed tny band aa he had 
don« at Dilston, the aame strai^^ weakness feil apon. me. like a 
swoon or famting-fit; my kneea trembied aa I stood; my heart 
bcgan to beat fiiat, my eyes Bwam, and 1 said nothing. Oh! eo 
orerwbelminK and so strong is this paasion in msn that it carrics 
Btt-aj a woman, too, like a straw in a carreni. And all thia while 
bis toice feil opon my ear like mnaic. 

'Oh,Don>tby,Dorothy I tbereisnoirbereinthiB vorldeodiviitea 
face ; there are no brown eyea like thine, my dear ; tbere ia no voica 
"ti sveet aa thine ; there are do sach Eoft brown curla, no cheeks so 
rtd and white, no Ups so roay. Oh, my dear! if I was in love mitb 
thee at Gbriabnaa, I am tcn timea more in love at Midannmier.' 

Äjain I feit the pang, bnt now with tenfold agony, of tbe 
Dishop'a injnnction — ah I why ia virtue always so. harsh ? Again 
wiB I temptedj so that if he had, in a way, forced me — if he bad 
oiily taken me in hia arma and swom never to let me go tili I pro- 
niLsed to be of his reli^on, I rnnst most certainly have yielaed. 
Ue did not — sinner that I am, I have never ceaaed to be sorry that 
bu did not — therefore religiös trinmphed, and I remain a Protestant 
Ia this honr. Yet at that moment I would have tbrowu all away— 
yca, all — obedience to my Bishop, to my snnt, the faith in which I 
büd been edncated, all to go away with thia man and cleave nabi 
bim. Never again, never again can I he so tempted ; never again 
conll there happeu to me temptation like unto tbu. Kind Heaven 
will not enffer it more than once in a lifetime. 

'Qbl riae, my lord,'I ciied at laat. ' At least letna talk together 
reisonably. lamnotagoddess; I am a poor weak woman, Ignorant 
und rnstio ; I am not worthy of your regaid. Leave me to my own 

He oheyed and rose, bnt his eyea were wild and bis oheek flushed. 
Ile valked to and fro for a Space, awinging hia arma, nntil be greir 
cümposed. Tben he came baJ^k to me and tried to talk soberiy. 

Hespoke, aa he always did, with thegreatest modestyabont him* 
stlf. He was fuUy aware, he said, ttot an edncation in France, 
altbiingb it had not made bim a Frencbman, very much separatcd 
him from hia countrymen; eo fbat on bis retum be fonnd the 
custims stränge to bim, and the langnage, thongh he spoke English 
from the cradle, dif&cult. 

' Moreover,' he said, ' I know that my manneri are not yours. I 
liiivo not the frank cordiaUty of your brotber, or the hoisterona 
j(iUitj oC bis frienda \ I cannot drink with thom ; I am not accn»- 
tomäd to their noisy fox-hunting, otter-hnuting, badger-baiting ; it 
is Strange to me wben a gentleman takes a quarterstaS and for half 
an honr belabonrs, and is belabonred by, a ruatic ; in my very dress 
l lack the aimplicity which distingnishcs them.' (Here I could not 
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choose bat smile, because it was a kind of nature in the Earl to 
dress finely; and if fine clothes are not made for such as Lord 
Derwentwater, for whom shonld they be made ?) * Again, I know 
not rightly how to treat my people. In France they are not con- 
sidered ; they make the roads, plough the land, find the soldiers, 
pay the taxes, but they are not regarded. A French noble is like a 
creature of another race, to whom the lower race is born subject. 
I hear of the English f reedom and independence ; yet when I come 
home I am received with ten times the welcome and respect which 
the French cwnmlle use towards their betters. Here they do not 
hate the noblesse ; on the contrary, they love thera. Why, in France 
a noble thinks little of kicking, beating, and cuffing any man of the 
lower Orders, even if he be a scholar or a poet. Here, gentle or 
simple, if you strike a man he will return the blow, with the law at 
bis back and no Bastille to fear. So great a thing is liberty I And 
so hard it is for a gentleman to know how rightly to treat bis 
people ! Their f riend I would f ain be ; their equal I cannot be ; 
their oppressor I might be, yet would rather die. How to deserve 
their love and to retain their respect ? Dorothy, let it be your task 
to teach me !' 

* Alas ! my lord, there are many better teachers than myself .' 

* Nay. I have been Walking in the village with Mr. Hilyard, and 
speaking with the people. Everywhere it is the same story — the 
goodness of Miss Dorothy : how kind she is to the poor ; of what 
an open band and tender heart ! There are more poor on the Bad- 
clifEe estates than at Bamborough; come to them and be their 
guardian angeL' 

I replied, but with trembling voice, that an angel I could never 
be ; and as for going to Dilston, that was impossible, and I must, 
alas I still remain at the Manor House. 

* There is so great a difference,' he went on, * between the people 
of France and of England. Here they dance not on a Sunday, nor 
is there any playing of the pipe ; they do not laugh and sing greatly, 
yet they are better fed and better dressed, and are truly more happy ; 
they seem sad at first, but they are not sad ; sometimes they seem 
surly, yet they may be trusted. Teach me, Dorothy, better to 
know this brave f olk of Northumberland.* 

' Oh, my lord,' I replied, ' you are learning every day ; you will 
anderstand them soon, far better than I could teach you.' 

For a reason which you will presently hear, he did not leam to 
understand them, and with all bis virtues never became quite a 
Northumbrian. 

*And I am separated from the rest, though there are many 
Gatholics in this country, by our religion. This one does not 
anderstand in a Gatholic country. where the hatred of the faith 
by Protestants is not comprehended. Men such as myself, who 
would fain know the true temper of the people, are open to great 
danger of deceit. Already I perceive that many things currently 
reported at St. Germain's were f also. In the business of bis High- 
ness, we are depcndent on our messengers, who may havo their own 
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purposes to serve, and may see with eyes of exaggeration.' Hft 
stooped and sighed. *For all these reasons, Dorothy, take pity 
on me.* 

* My lord, if pity be of any use, f rom my very heart would I 
give you that pity.* 

* If you give it, show it, Dorothy ; give me, as well, yonr band.* 
I made no answer. It was too much f or me to bear, that he, 

so noble and so good, should sue thns humbly for so small a thing. 

* Let me see with those sweet English eyes/ he said. ' Let me be 
taught by that voice, which is all the music I care to hear.* 

* Oh, my lord, it cannot be ! Nay, do not f orce a poor girl against 
her conscience. First, I am a simple gentlewoman, and know not 
the manners of the Court. What would her ladyship, your mother, 
say of such a match ?' 

* It needs not,* he answered, * to consider my mother*s objections, 
if she have any. She is now with her third husband, and has no 
longer any right to be consulted. That is not your reason, Dorothy.* 

Like all women, I played round the point, as if I would escape it. 

* Next, my lord, you want one who in manner and appearance 
would adorn the high place to which you raise your Countess.* 

Here, indeed, he vehemently protested that there never had been, 
and never would be, one more beautiful, more gracious, more 
worthy of the highest rank than the fair Dorothy. 

* And yet,* he said, * these are not your reasons. Why, for your 
sake would I give up rank and digniöes, with all my possessions — 
happy with you if I had to go to the plantations of Virginia, or the 
savage wilds of New England.' 

* No, my lord ; those are not my reasons. Alas ! I have but one 
reason. Father Howard instructed me six months ago what that 
reason would be.* 

* Dorothy, have you not listened to bis arguments ?* 

* Indeed, my lord, I have read them all, and with a heart willing 
to be convinced, Heaven knows ! Why, what should I have to 
reply when a scholar teils me this and that? How can a poor 
woman do more than obey authority and trust in the Lord ? Yet 
just as your own honour keeps you to the faith in which you were 
trained, so does mine f orbid me to leave my own save by permission 
and authority of those who are my natural pastors and masters. 
For if I did, I believe I should have no more, as long as I live, any 
rest or comfort in my conscience.' 

He made no reply at first to this. 

*It is your honour, my lord, as you have yourself told me, 
Would it be to my honour, if I, being too ignorant to decide on 
these grave questions, were to abandon the faith of my people, pre- 
sumptuously give them the lie, and assure so great a scholar as the 
Lord Bishop of Durham that he is wrong ? Can I do this thing, 
my lord, even for your sake ?' 

*Is this, then,' he asked sadly, *the only thing which Stands 
between us ? Good God I thut we should part because pncäta 
cannot agree l' 
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* YeSy' I Said ; * there is nothing eise, believe me. Can your lord« 
Bhip think that I am insensible to the offer of so much nobleness — 
so f ar greater than any merit of mine ? But yet it is an obstacle 
which cannot be overcome.* 

* Nay ; but f or my sake, Dorothy, listen to Mr. Howard. He will 
place bef ore you, so plainly that there shall be no manner of doubt 
possible, reasons which shall compel you, without thinking of me 
at all, to come into the true Chnrch. I would have no pretended 
convert. I do not ask you to listen to any arguments of mine ; f or, 
indeed, I am not a Doctor of Divinity — I know not how to def end 
the Church. There are others who pray daüy at the altar f or thy 
conversion. When I came from Dilston, my aunt, whose heart you 
have won — ^I mean the Lady Mary — whispered to me, " Bring her 
back with you ; Mr. Howard is ready to resolve her doubts, and I 
will pray for her." 

I shook my head. There was more than a Mass between us. If 
it had been only a Mass, Mr. Howard might easily have removed all 
scruples with ease, because Love would have gone bef ore to clear 
the way. There was, besides, the tall and venerable form of the 
Lord Bishop. He seemed at this moment to stand before me, 
upright as a dart, waming me with a frown, which made me tremble, 
not to seil my conscience for a wedding-ring. 

* Shall we say,* Lord Derwentwater went on, * that your learning 
and reason are more than a match for Mr. Howard and all the 
Church ? If it be so, then come and convert him and all of us. 
Only come and listen to him.' 

* Oh, I must not 1* I replied. * My lord, I have my own people 
to consider, as well as my own conscience. I doubt not — I am a 
very weak woman — that the reasons of Mr. Howard, and the 
prayers of Lady Mary, and my own inclination, would speedily 
effect the conversion which you desire. Yet I am strictly ad- 
monished by the Bishop, Lord Crewe, that I already belong to a 
Church with authority, and that it is the Church of my father and 
mother.' 

* Dorothjr, it is for love I By Heaven, if you love me as I love 
you, no pnest, be he bishop or not, shall stand between us ! Keep 
your own religion then, my dear ; worship how you please. It 
must surely be a true religion which such an angel would prof ess. 
Go to your own Church — have your own priest ; I will never inter- 
fere. Only suffer me to have mine.' 

Then, indeed, was I for a moment overwhelmed, and feit as if, 
after all my doubts, heaven itself were opening to me. Each to 
keep his own religion ! Why, what could be a happier settlement ? 
And love to remain ! Ah, happy ending I 

Tet I know now füll well that, had I yielded, there would have 
been worse trouble before me, and the misery of being tom from 
my lover's arms when I thought myself f olded securely there for 
ever. No one, on either side, would have allowed the marriage ; 
either I must be received into the Catholic religion, which the 
Bishop and Lady Crewe, to say nothing of my father and Tom, 
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would never permit, or Lord Derwentwater must oome over to th€ 
Protestants — a thing which bis people would, with all their powers, 
oppose. 

I was saved by timely, nay, providential, reason. I thonght of 
the dismal condition of parents who agree not in religion, and wonld 
each f ain bring np tbe cbildren in difperent ways, wbicb must be 
intolerable to a motber ; and of tbe dreadful thing to live witb a 
man whom you iondly love, but conceming wbose soul and nltimate 
f ate you tremble continually ; and to see your innocent cbildren 
tom from the true Fold, and brougbt up in tbe way of superstition 
and error. All tbis I tbought upon quickly, and witbout time to 
give it words ; and tben I strengtbened my courage (thougb beart 
beat and Ups were dry, and bands trembled and knees were sinking), 
and begged my lord, humbly, to go away and leave me, because I 
could bear tbe vebemence of bis pleadings no longer. But, I added, 
I sbould never — ^no, not if my days were prolonged f ar beyond tbe 
eartbly gpan — never forget tbe bonour be bad done me, and would 
pray for bim nigbt and moming, tbat be migbt obtain a wif e 
wortby of bim, and cbildren brave and strong, witb a long and 
bappy lif e, and all tbe best and most precious gif ts — yea, and more 
— tbat tbe Lord batb ever voucbsaf ed to man. Tben, being an 
bonourable gentleman, altbougb so tom and distracted by bis 
passion, be desisted, doing and saying no more tban to stoop and 
kiss me upon my f orebead, witb a — 

* Farewell, sweet Dorothy ! Now must I go — ^wbitber, and what 
to do, I know not, and care no longer.' 

So I was lef t alone, and, sitting down, could weep and cry to my 
beart's content. 

How long I sat tbere I know not ; but presently I beard a step 
in tbe garden, and Mr. Hilyard retumed. 

* I met my lord,' be said. ' Distraction was in bis look : be bath 
mounted bis borse and ridden away. Ob I Miss Dorotby, my poor 
mistress, f orgive me ! it is my fault — ^my doing — all.' 

He tbrew bimself upon bis knees. 

* Drive me away,' be said ; * I deserve notbing less. For it waa 
none but I wbo wrote to Lady Crewe and told her of my lord*s 
passion and your doubt. Had it not been for tbat letter, the 
Bishop would have known notbing, and long before he could 
interf ere you migbt have been received in Dilston Cbapel. You 
bave been my friend and benefactress, and tbis is my gratitude. 
Let me call bim back. "Wby, we need not go to Mr. Howard ; I 
know all bis arguments. Li half an bour I wül convert you myself . 
In a qnarter of an bour I will convince you. I will even ask to be 
received with you, so as to remain in your service. Be it on my 
bead ! It is tbe least tbat I can do.' 

I bade bim be silent, and leave me alone. Yet be was so re- 
pentant, and so strangely moved, tbat I gave bim my band in tokeu 
of f orgiveness, and told bim tbat tbere was notbing to f orgive. 

Sometimes, since, I bave blamed bim for meddling. But, bad be 
not inf ormed Lady Crewe, the tbin^ must bave been told her bv 
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another, and, sooner or later, the whole business must be opened 
before her. Besides, he was but doing his duty to his mistress. 
Yet I have of ten wondered why, when my lord had me, so to 
speak, in a melting mood — ^when my heart was tom to pieces with 
pity and with love— he did not carry me away straight to the altar, 
when I might have been converted, received, baptized, confessed, 
and even married all in an hour, and before there was time to 
remember the Bishop at all. 

CHAPTER XX. 

HER LADYSHIP'S LETTEB. 

Nothing of all this was told by me to Tom or to my f athep, thoagh 
af terwards they leamed it f rom Lady Crewe. I saw my lord once 
more before he went away, but not alone. Nevertheless he whis- 
pered, * Dorothy ! yon have chosen rightly ; all that you do is well 
done. Farewell !' And so he went away, and I lost the noblest 
lover that ever wooed a maid. Shortly af ter I received from Lady 
Crcwe a letter, which I copy out for the consolation of ofcher girls 
who may be parted from their lovers for conscience or religion's 
sake. The letter was not brought by the postboy, but one of the 
Bishop's running f ootmen, who also carried with him a great parcel 
of fine things sent to me by her ladyship, kindly hoping thus to 
cheer my spirits by the contemplation of black and silver fringe, 
Geneva velvet, Brüssels lace, Italian silk, soft Lidian stuffs, white 
sarsnet, blne and gold atlas, flowered damask, and so forth. It is 
certainly a great solace to a woman in all the misfortnnes of lif e to 
have such things to look at, and I dare say many a sad heart may 
have been comf orted by such a present as was thus made to me. 

*My dear and loving Niece,' her ladyship wrote, — *I hear 
from a snre hand that the admonition and advice of the Bishop in 
this grave affair between Lord Derwentwater and yourself have 
been duly considered by yon, and have bome fruit in your decision, 
which I pity and am sorry for, while I cannot bnt approve. It is 
a grievous thing, indeed, for a woman to send away any gallant 
gentleman who offers his hand and his affections (yet have I sent 
away many) ; much more grievous is it when that gentleman is 
such an one as my Lord of Derwentwater, a man bom, I am per- 
suaded, to be loved by all, a young gentleman of excellent parts 
and great sweetness, not to speak of his exalted rank and his near- 
ness to the throne. Among the many off ers which I received and 
ref osed, there was not one so impartant as this. Indeed, my dear, 
the conquest of this admirable young gentleman, though it surprises 
me not, since the beauty of the women in our f amily hath ever 
been conpled with that most excellent gif t, the power of attraction, 
yet it shonld greatly raise you in the estimation of all. There ia 
not (believe me) a young woman in all England who would not 
long to have so brave a lover at her f eet, and it will be all your lif e 
% sabject of gratitude and thankf ulness that this has happened to 
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yon. Bat if I admire yonr f ortune, child, in Ihis affair, I admirt 
your behaviour more in letting him go. Grievons it is, without 
doubt, and my heart bleeds f or your sorrow. Yet, my dear, on the 
other band, consider, I pray, bow mucb more grievous wonld it bc 
to ha 76 taken him. For, just as he can never change the religion 
in which .he was brought up, which is that of bis f ather, of bis 
mother, of bis grandf ather King Charles, and of bis cousin the 
Prince ; so you, f or your part, can never change your own, which 
is that of all the living Forsters, whether of Etherston or of Bam- 
borougb, and that of your illustrious unde, the Bishop of tbis 
diocese. Pictnre to yourself a distracted honsehold in which tbo 
f ather is a Papist and the mother a Protestant ; the cbildren in- 
clining now tbis way, now that, as they are swayed by their father's 
or their mother's influence ; imagine the unf ortunate parents, f eaifol 
cach f or the future lot of the other, and trembling continually f or 
fear whether Heaven can be assnred for those who hold to tms or 
to that belief. My dear, thou hast saved thyself from such a f ate 
in the decision which yon have taken. Wheref ore, leam to lock 
npon the Earl as a f riend who cannot possibly become a hnsband 
any more than if he were thy brotber, and let thy heart be free ia 
listen to the persnasions of other and more fortunate men. Mean- 
time, f orget not to take comfort in the thought that thou hast 
obeyed the admonition of thy Bisbop-a tbing mucb more pleasing 
to Almighty God than the mere f ollowing of the inclinations and 
temptations of the heart. Tbis, in after years and upon thy death- 
bed, will afford thee such satisfaction and comfort as the memory 
of a Short period of passion could never secure. Wheref ore, my 
dear niece, I leave thee to thy resignation as a Christian, to thy 
obedience as a daughter of the Church of England, to thy pride as 
a Forster, to bring thee quickly to a cbeerf ul and contented mind. 
Of tbis matter, for the present, enough. 

* My lord, I am tbankful theref or, continnes in sncb health and 
strength as is surprising in a man of bis years. To him belongs the 
blessing of long continuance in the land. We hear good news con- 
ceming the temper of the country, which promises to assume a 
settled resolution of loyalty. I know very well on which side my 
niece will be f ound. Best assnred, theref ore, that thou hast in me 
always the same affection and desire for thy welfare. 

* Thy loving Aunt, 

*DOEOTHY CbEWE.' 

In tbis way, theref ore, did my love-story end. Because mj 
lover was so gallant and comely a man, all other men have since 
appeared small compared with him. Nor have I ever been able to 
endure the thought of a second lover ; though many have offered 
tbemselves, including that faithf ul pair who would never take nay 
for an answer, Peregrine Widdrington and Ned Swinbnme. Thna 
it is that, though an unmarried woman, I have leamed to distinguisb 
und to understand very clearly the Symptoms of love, wbicb are 
arious, and difCer with every man« one becoming melancholy and 
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another joyfid, one hanging his head and another dancing, one 
afraid and another confident ; bat always the same hungry look in 
every eye — the same look as I had seen in my lord's eyes, though 
in him mnch more noble and dignified. But never again, towards 
any other man, did I f eel the same glow in my own heart, the same 
yeaming — almost too strong to be endured — to see that look again. 
Theref ore, I think that, though a woman may perhaps make a good 
wif e even to a man who has never tonched her heart, we are S\ so 
constituted by nature that we can love bnt one man. This is that 
high and sacred mystery of wedded lif e, ordäined by Heaven f or 
the mntnal support and comf ort of man and woman. I have missed 
that Chief blessing, it is tme ; but I have not missed the gif t of a 
man's love. 

It would be f oolish to relate how dull were the days and how 
tedious the duties of the bouse after my lord left me. A girl 
crossed in love is ever a sorrowf ul creature ; all such do I pity f rom 
my heart, remembering the pain and anguish which at that time I 
endured. In such a juncture and at the outset there is no comfort 
in anything — not even in lace and silks ; nor any joy in the day, 
nor any rest at night. For the morning brings the thought that 
there will be no happiness in the day, and the sun uprising only 
renews the pain of yesterday ; in the night, the face of him who is 
lost comes back in dreams, and hangs about the pillow like the face 
of a ghost. I saw that ghost by night and had those memories by 
day. When Mr. Hilyard read to me, I heard not ; when he played 
sad mnsic to me, I sat in my chairandlistened not ; when he talked 
to me, I heeded not. Yet he never wearied in reading, talking, and 
playing to me, and was a most patient, thoughtf ul creature. At 
snch time the things which happen pass before our eyes as in a 
dream, and we see them not, and think nothing stränge. Why, I 
remember now that Jenny Lee came to me one day, and after say- 
ing that ehe could not bear to see her mistress thus go still in sorrow, 
telling me she knew how to get from her grandmother a love-potion, 
which, if I pleased, she would send by a sure and secret hand to 
Dilston Hall, to bring back my lord, so that, nilly-willy, he should 
not choose but come. Instead of rebuking the girl, and soundly 
boxing her ears, I only shook my head and said nothing. Tet this 
is passing stränge — that a servant-maii} should offer to practise 
•orcery, and her mistress should not reprove her. 

Let all this pass : time brings patience and understanding. What 
bad been done was for conscience and fair Beligion's sake. After- 
wards, but not for a year or two, Lady Crewe told my brother Tom 
what had happened, and it was counted as an honour to us all that 
my lord had proposed and I had ref used. 

At this time my f ather, being now somewhat advanced in years — 
namely, between fif ty and sixty — ^was aweary of the long joumey to 
London and back, and theref ore resolved to retire from the House 
of Gommons. I know not what passed between Lady Grewe and 
Tom on the subject of living in London, but I suppose that she 
agreed to be$u: bis char|[e8| so that he should make an appearance i|i 
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fite great town worthy of hia podtiöa in tbe coant; anci hU pkce ii 
B Knight of the Shire. Certain it is that he was eleeted, being tha 
Beventb Forster in nnbroken line who thna repreaented Ms coun^ 
in Parliament. 

When Tom was away, which was now for a great while in the 
year, I led for the moat part a retired lif e at the Manor House, Mr. 
Hilyard managing all her afEaira for Lady Crewe, though I confesa 
that Bo (p«at a echolar wonid have been bettor occapied in a library. 
We continned to read togethcr, and in the winter eveniiigs «e had 
mnsic, chiefly of a grave and serioas Idnd, which eleratee the aonl 
and leads it hearenward. It Eeemed aa i£ he was contented, wfaen 
there was no f oasting or f ooling, to lead this qniet lif e. Often, alsoi 
my father wonld ait with ns, especially in the snmmer evening^ and 
take a pipe of Virginia with a mag of ale. Bnt aa for play-acting, 
einging chomses, and the like, there was none of it. Nor was there 
mnch whisper of what was doint; in the world,saveforanews-letter 
whiuh Bometimes reached ns. Nothing mare aatonished me when I 
went t« London than the mnltipUcation of newB and the swiftnes» 
with which the lateet intelligence is received and scattered abroad. 
Again, Mr. Hilyard had often told me that we Lved in an ^ 
remarkable, even like that of Angnstos, for wit, poetry, geninn, aad 
leaming. Tet of all those wite— of Addison and Steele and the 
rest — I shonld have known nothing, except at second hand, had not 
Mr. Hilyard, by greai good f ortnne, lighted on a complete set of U» 
papers called tho Speetetor and the TalUr. It was in the year 1713, 
nnd at Alnwick, whither few hooka find their way. Certainlf, I 
may traly say that I have never received greater pleasnre than froni 
ihe reading of these delightfnl worka. Too often the wits of tbe 
:qfi lend Üieir powers to brii^ng virtne in contempt, bo that a 
^entlewoman cannot so mnch as look npon their poems ; and if she 
ventures to the theatre, mnst, for Bhame' sake, put on a mask. 
There ia oomfort in the thonght that snch writera receive their 
reward in the oblirion into which they apeedily fall. Neglect, eaj» 
Hr. Hilyard, is the certain fate of those who impionsly seek to 
nake virtne ridicnlons. 

Each year, when Tom came home, the honse waa flUed agaio. 
Once more the cellar was opened \ there was feasting, and, in the 
uvening. slnging and drinkii^, with Mr. Hilyard to keep the Com- 
pany marry. Fleasant it was to see Tom, nappy, as of old, with 
iivery hnid of eport, never tired of the things which alwaya amnsed 
hiin, calling for the old Bongs and the old atoriea. But then 
iippeared latterly many stränge faces, at sight of whom Mr. Hiljarf 
looked glnm. They were nonjnrors, maloontents, and restless men, 
«ho were not satisfied, as most of ns in the north, to wait, but mnst 
aeeds be for erer pnshing and plotting. 

Ab for Tom's way of Hving in Iiondon, it was this — apart from 
liis Parliament duties. After a mng or two of amall-beer in tbe 
moming, he conunonly took bis dinner at Lovett's, by Charinl 
OroBB, a place mnch &eqnented by Members of Parliament anS 
gcnnb? gentlemen. Dinner despatched, he woold presentl; walk 
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to White's Coffee House, in St. James's Street, where no Whig dare 
so mnch as sbow bis face. Here would he take a dish of coffee or 
chocolate, with a pipe of tobacco, and, perhaps, if the weather were 
raw, a dram of ratafia or Nantz. In the evening he went to the 
October Club. He was never seen in the Park, or the theatre, or 
any of the places where ladies resort ; and while, on the one band, 
he escaped the destmction which the ladies of London sometimes 
bring npon country gentlemen, on the other, there was no qnestion 
as to marrying an heiress. An easy man, everybody^s friend, and to 
all the World Tom Forster. 

When I asked Mr. Hilyard where the October Clnb met, he said 
he did not know, but certainly as far as possible from Will's. I 
know that Will's is the resort of wits and poets, and it was easy to 
nnderstand that Mr. Hilyard meant to imply that Tom's f riends 
wcre not remarkable f or leaming and ingenuity. I dare say this 
may be so, if only f or the reason that most of the Tories are gentle- 
men by birth ; now there is no reason at all why one already illus- 
trions by bis descent shoold seek glory in the contest of wit, in 
which he may be outdone by some smart Templar, or even the son 
of a London vintner, like Mr. Hilyard. On the other band, there 
are many great wits and scholars on our side, and I hope that Bishop 
Atterbury, or Lord Bolingbroke, may he acknowledged at least the 
eqnal of Addison or Steele. But, perhaps, af ter all, Mr. Hilyard 
only desired to say a smart thing. There is practised among scholars 
the art of describing men and things in sharp sentences, mostly ill- 
natured. They call this art wit or satire, but it is, to my thinking, 
mostly ill-nature or spitefulness. 

* If I were in London, which I fear ' — here Mr. Hilyard sighed 
heavily — * I shall never see again, I would go to the coff ee-houses of 
both sides, and the n * 

* What then ? 

' I should leam all that can be said against either side. Believe 
me, Miss Dorothy, there would be no greater saf eguard for your 
Tory gentleman Üian to hear the Whig argument.' , 

*Nay,* I said, *a Forster must be loyal.' 

^Let him be as loyal as you will. But if there is to be fighting 
let others begin. Her ladyship is much concemed at the continusd 
presence of these nonjurors.' 

In the early spring of the year 1712, my maid Jenny Lee ran 
away from mo. I am not able to Charge myself with the least 
harshness towards the girl, whom I treated with kindness from the 
beginning, although I could not forget the stränge things I had 
myself seen, or eise thought I had seen, when at Dilston Hall. But 
she was qniet and well behaved, and gave me no trouble at all 
ezcept on that account; and always dutiful, afPectionate, and 
respectful, clever with her fingers, and knowing how to restrain her 
tongue. I had already designed her in my own mind to marry, 
when my brother should have no more need of bis Services, bis own 
man, Thomas Lee (not of the gipsy Lees), a handy and honest 
fdlow, not more giv^en to drink than mgst, and iiev^ drunk nntil 
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his master was first seen saf e to bed. Bat the end was otherwise, 
f or one day, hearing that the strolling players were at Wooler, only 
ten miles away, she coald not be restrained, bat packed up all she 
had — in trath, a sorry bündle — threw it over her Shoulder, and 
marched off, leaving a sancy message to Mr. Hilyard, that he only 
was to blame, because he it was who first showed her how to act ; 
and a crying message to me that indeed I had been a kind mistress 
to her, and that she begged my f orgiveness, but she must needs 
become a player, and no other way of lif e was tolerable to her. 

In the aatnmn of the same year, that is, in the year 1712, we 
heard of Lord Derwentwater's marriage. He was married on Jnly 
the lOth, to Anna, dänghter of Sir John Webb, Baronet, of Can- 
ford, in Dorsetshire. His wife's family were Catholics, so that, 
happily, there was no qaestion of religion between them. She had 
been edacated in a convent at Paris, and I believe that my lord 
made her acquaintance before he retumed to England. By her 
mother's side she was also of good blood, being granddaaghter of 
Lord Worlaby, and great-granddaaghter to the Marqais of Win- 
chester. He wrote two or three days after his marriage to his 
coasin, Lady Swinbame, of Capheaton, from a place called Hallen- 
hope, in Gloncestershire, where he lived f or two years with his wif e, 
ana where his son was bom. His letter, which Lady Swinbume 
showed me, was füll of joy, f or which I thanked God, praying that 
his earthly happiness might be continued to him f or a long lif e. 
We also leamed that my lord had fnrther agreed to spend two years 
in the south of England, among his wif e's relations. I know not 
f or what reason this article was asked f or, or insisted npon, but I 
think with the design of protecting the yonng Earl from the designs 
and conspiracies of the more violent among his party. If that were 
the case, then I would to Heaven that they had made the agreement 
f or three years and a half, at least, when all the trouble might have 
been averted. I am very certain that there would have been no 
disturbance in Northumberland, whatever they might do in Scot- 
land, bat f or the certainty that the great f amilies in the county, and 
especially the Radcliffes, would be drawn in. 

I have never charged my lord, either secretly or openly, with 
inconstancy^ yet I conf ess that, at the first moment, when I heard 
of his mamage, I feit a pang, which I believe was natural, though 
it hath since been repented. Such a charge would be most unreason- 
able, on every ground — that of his rank, because a man in his exalted 
rank must marry f or the sake of heirs ; and because, if one woman 
says nay, there are plenty as good as she in the world — ay, and a 
good deal better. Then, again, a man may love many women in 
his life, I suppose, though that we cannot understand. Lastly, his 
choice was wise, and his wif e beautif ul, vii-tuous, and in every way 
worthy of her rank, and of her husband. 

I have told all that concems the early life of my brother until 
the time when he became Knight of the Shire. You have seen how 
he was trained, and how fitted f or the part he was f ated to play ; 
that is, he was fonder of the countrv than of town: \^ never 
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nnleamed his country speech and manner ; he was loved by all ; he 
was of easy temper ; he was but little conversant with books or 
men ; he was raadily persuaded ; he was honourable and loyal, true 
to his word, and to his friends. 

In the sequel, it may seem to some that I presume to treat of 
matters beyond a woman's reach. Though I may be excused if I 
tonch sometimes on these things, I would not, certainly, seem 
desirons of wiiting history. The ßising in the North will, I hope, 
be fitly treated by Mr. Hilyard, who promises to make such a book 
conceming it as Sallust made conceruing the Conspiracy of Catiline 
(though not comparing its leaders with that bloodthirsty parricide). 
In this way he will do justice to the actors, and conf er immortality 
upon himself . Sad it would be if so much learning were to be 
rewarded by no other monument than a tomb in Durhson Cathedral. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

MR. HILYARD'S DREAM 

It was late in the summer of 1714 that Lord Derwentwater brought 
the Coumtess home. Such was his eagemess to retum, and hers to 
make acquaintance with her husband's cousins, that is to say, with 
all the gentry of the county, that he started f or the north on the 
very day that his two yeara expired, namely, on the lOth of July ; 
and, though he travelled with a great Company of servants, baggage, 
and pack-horses, and stopped on the way to see York races, he 
arrived at Dilston Hall in the first week of August, to the joy and 
content of his friends and tenants. 

As f or his brothers, Frank and Charles, they were both in London, 
bat not, I understood, living together, and Charles spending at a 
great rate, that is to say, above his income; his uncle, Colonel 
Thomas Radcliffe, was at Douay, where I hope the poor man f orgot 
his imaginary pursuer ; the Lady Mary was gone to Durham, where 
she had a house ; and Lady Katharine to live in a convent at St. 
Germain's — honourcd no more by the Court of the Prince, who was 
at Bar-le-Duc. Some of the Swinbumes were there to meet tho 
Countess, and Mr. Errington, of Beaufront. Mr. Hilyard also, who 
was at Blanchland on Lady Crewe's business, went to Dilston to 

Eay his respects. Tom was still in London, and I was at Bam- 
orough, thirty miles away. 

When, however, Mr. Hilyard retumed, he inf ormed me of every 
particular, even of her ladyship's dress, of which, for a man, he was 
obseryant, and made me understand that the Countess had taste, and 
dressed in th<* mode. 

* As foy my lord,' said Mr. Hilyard, *he looks certainly older, and 
is ^ailer in the cheeks than three years ago ; but his carriage is the 
same. Sure there is no other nobleman in the world like unto hii:;. 
He was so good as to inquire of my weif are, af ter asking af ter your 
own health and his honour's.* 

* And the Countess ?' I asked. 

'She is little of stature.. but vivacioua in speech ; her a^ ia 
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twenty ; her eyes are dark and bright, and she langhs readily. She 
has the manners of the town, and will prove, I doubt not, remark- 
able f or her ready sallies ; and f or a lively temper rather than f or 
the dignity which is so conspicuous in some great ladies — ^in Lady 
Crewe, f or example. Her own people all declare that she is kind- 
hearted and generous, though quick of speech«* 

* Did my lord seem happy ?' I asked. 

* There was no outward sign of anything but of happiness,* he 
told me. * They are reported to be lovers still, though they have 
been married two years and more. All testif y that never was a 
couple more truly fitted f or each other, and yet— — * 

He stopped short, but I knew very well what was in his mind. 

* And yet, three years ago,' I said, ^ he was content to look f or 
happiness with another woman. Young men sometimes -mistake 
their hearts. Let us be thankf ul that, this time, my lord hath made 
no mistake. Those who remain lovers af ter two years are certainly 
married as Heaven intended, and will continne lovers to tiie end.' 

And jet, f or my own part, I had never f orgotten his image, which 
was graven on my heart. But he had f orgotten ; he could show 
every outward sign of happiness. This, I say, being a f eeble woman, 
I could not choose but f eel. Af terwards I leamed that a man may 
be happy, and yet not forget tender passages of old. We women 
are for ever saying, ^ A man does this, and a man does that,' making 
comparisons of ourselves with the other sex, only to find out our 
own weaknoss and their strength. *A wise man,' quoth King 
Solomon. 4s strong.' He doth not say that a strong.man is wise. 
Tet methinks a man, because he is strong, may attain nnto and 
reach that Wisdom, which is to the soul (also in the words of 
Solomon) like honey and the honeycomb, more easily than a woman. 

* I hear also,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' that the Countess is red-hot for 
the Prince ; and am sorry to hear it.' 

* Why,' I replied, * surely you would not have her on the other 
side ?' 

* Nay ; I would have her on the side of saf ety. Loyalty, f aith, 
and kinship call the Earl into a certain path which is beset with 
danger. Let Prudence walk beside him, if only to hold him back.' 

Of late Mr. Hilyard of ten spoke tbus, showing, though I knew it 
not, a spirit prophetic. Thus can learning make men f oretell the 
storm, and see clouds to come even in a sky without a cloud. In 
afEairs of State who would have looked for f oresight from a simple 
Oxford Scholar of lowly birth ? Yet the storm was at band. The 
first sign of it came the very next day, namely, the 7th of Augnst, 
in the year of grace 1714 ; Mr. Hilyard being in the forenoon on 
the high-road from which Bamborough lieth distant a mile and a 
half, or thereabouts, presently saw, making what speed he conld 
along the way (which here is rough and füll of f urrows, so that to 
gallop is not easy), a messenger on horseback, who blew a hom as 
he went, and cried out with a loud voice unto any he met or passed, 
or saw working in the fields or in the cottage gardens, or at c^)€A 
door, or in farmyards by the way side, saying : 
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* The Queen is dead, good people. Queen Anne is dead !* 
With this news in his mouth Mr. Hilyard hasten ed to teil me. 

* Queen Anne is dead !* he said, f or the fif tieth time. * What will 
they do ? Nay, what have they already done ? It iß a week and 
more that the Queen is dead. Have they proclaimed the Prince ? 
Is he already sent f or ? Did the Queen acKnowledge him f or her 
Buccessor ? Oh that we could hear more ! If we knew what they 
have already done ! Why, anything may happen now — a peacef ul 
succession, a civil war, a rebellion — what do we know ? And here 
Sit I with f olded arms, and can do nothing.* 

* You could do nothing/ I said, * if you were in London, except 
shout in the streets and get knocked on the head.' 

It is a stränge delusion of every man that the course of events 
licth in his own hand, and that if he alone were in the right place 
to Order and direct, all would go well. 

* Nay,' he replied, * to shout in the street would be something. 
Besides, where pamphlets and verses and lampoons are flying, there 
could I be of use. At such times, a poet makes others shout.' 

Then we began again to guess and to wonder what was going to 
happen. If the Prince had been acknowledged by his sister f or her 
successor, he would probably have been proclaimed on the day of her 
death. How did London take i t ? If that were so, it would f are ill with 
the great Whig lords, like the Duke of Argyll and others, supporters 
of King William, Queen Anne, and the Protestant Succession. But 
as f or families like ourselves, who had remained staunch supporters 
of the rightf ul heir, there would be a time of f atness. 

* His honour,' said Mr. Hilyard, * cannot expect anything short of 
an earldom. That is the least that can be given to him.* 

* But/ 1 asked, * how if the Prince surrounds himself with priests ?' 

* Why,* said Mr. Hilyard, * that would not be endured by the City, 
and a remedy must be f ound. Else——* he looked so resolute that 
I trembled for his Highness. 

* And what will the Nonconf ormists say ?' 

' As for them,* he replied, * they must sit down and be content. 
Loyal they will never be. If they are not content, let them foUow 
their grandfathers to America.* 

And so on. We made no manner of doubt, af ter much talking, 
that the Prince was already proclaimed, and Tom ruflfling with the 
best on the victorious side. 

*Heavens I* cried Mr. Hilyard, *what a sight must it be I The 
thcatres resounding with loyal songs ; the houses illuminated ; all 
tbe brave soldiers drunk ; every sour and surly Whig made to put 
a candle in his Windows or have them broken ; fighting at every 
Corner ; bonfires in every street ; oxen roasted whole ; conduits 
running with wine ; the City Companies holding high banquet ; the 
universal f easting, singing, and drinking ! Not a glum face outside 
the conventicle. Heighol What would I not give to be there 
among them all I* 

He then went on to construct tbe future history of Great Britain 
«nd Ircland, in which he allowed the Prince to remain a Catholic, 
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bat exacted of him a pledge that bis children should be bronght ap 
in the bosom of the English Church ; be would also be snffered to 
bave abont him such priests as were necessary f or himself alone, 
Gatholics being excluded from any share in Government, and the 
Ministry being Protestants ; Lord Derwentwater was to be made a 
Duke ; Tom to receive the rank and title of Earl of Bamborongh : 
he himself was to be a permanent Under-Secretary, but I f orget of 
what department — I think, however, it was of the Navy, becanse, 
like all Englishmen, ne loved ships, and was ready at any time to 
prove that the English fleets were being ruined. As f or me, I was 
to be advanced to the rank of EarFs daughter, and to be styled the 
Lady Dorothy Forster. An unheard-of prosperity was to reward 
the whole country f or its retum to loyal ty. Thus, we were to drive 
the French out of North America, which, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the North Pole, was to belong to the English ; we were to estab- 
lish new trading f orts along the coast of India, and oust the French 
from their Settlements in the East. We were to tum the Dutch out 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; to extend our trade to China ; to 
occupy the islands newly discovored in the great Pacific Ocean. 

* Why,* I Said, * it is a dream of universal conquest.' 

* It is more,' he went on. * We shall establish wherever we go the 
teaching of the pure Gospel and the Articles of the Church of 
England ; we shall even convert to Protestantism the Lish people, 
so that they, too, like the rest of the United Kingdom, shall become 
contented and loyal.* 

A thousand other prophecies, projects, and designs he had which 
I f orget or cannot write down, because it makes my head swim 
only to think of them. Mr. Hilyard's head was always filled with 
such inventions, f ancies, and imaginations. 

Unf ortunately, all this beautif al structure of history proved to 
be only what the French call a Chäteau en Espagne, that is to say, 
a Castle in the air, a child's tower built of cards, a dream of the 
moming. For in a day or two we heard the choking news that the 
Elector of Hanover had been proclaimed King without Opposition. 
There were no bonfires for the Prince, no illuminations, no shonting 
of a loysd mob. The ^ Jacks,' we heard, were downcast and despair- 
ing. At White's Coffee House the gentlemen looked at eacL other 
with blank faces ; the Whigs cocked their hats and went with 
sprightly mien. As for poor Queen Anne, no one, so far as we 
could hear, seemed to pity her. It is the f ate of Kings. In their 
lifetime they are the idols (if they believe all they are told) of 
their subjects ; they are modeis of virtue and piety ; they are en- 
dowed by Heaven with genius incomparable ; yet when they die no 
one laments ; and the praise is transferred to the suocessor. Queen 
Anne is dead. Wheref ore, without so much as a * Poor Queen Anne !* 
throw up Caps and shout for the pious and virtuous Rince who is 
«rossing the sea in the Peregrine yacht, no doubt fall of love towards 
bis loving subjects. 

* Alas !' cried Mr. Hilyard, when he had somewhat recovered the 
blow. * To the wise mau whö hath read history and rttflectSy the 
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rocks resonnd with the dashing of arms, and the rivers mn with 
blood.' He added, one after the other, half a dozen pa^sages from 
the Latin poets, all of which f ortified him in his gloomy opinion. 

After this it seemed as if there was no more peace or qnietness 
f or HS, bat f or ever disqnieting romonrs. Mr. Hilyard woold ride 
as f ar as Alnwick f or news, or even to NewcasÜe. Sometimes 
Lady Crewe wonld send me a London letter. Li this way we 
heard that London was greaÜy distorbed, bnt the City firm f or t^e 
Protestant Succession ; that men were constantly flogged, flung into 
prison, and fined for loyalty to the Prince : the air was fall of 
rnmoors. Li the General Election of 1714, Tom was retamed 
again withoat Opposition: he also yisited Lad^ Crewe and the 
Bishop ; I have reason to believe that they advised him again to 
move with cantion and have nothing to do with plots. Alas ! he 
was already drawn in, and now too f ar gone to recede. Besides, 
ander his 6ank and easy natare there lay, an we all knew, a loyalty 
towards his friends which nothing coold shake. This was shown 
in the end, when others held back and he led the way. 

*' There is,' said Mr. Hilyard, speaking of this time, long af ter- 
wards, * a point in the history or all conspiracies at which a man, 
who has gone so f ar, cannot retire. EUs honoor is at stake — ^more, 
his very saf ety demands that he continne ; he is involved in the 
common min or the common trinmph. Li this respect the history 
of all conspirades is the same.' 

As for this one, which was hatching, as one may say, for fif teen 
years, how shoald I know it, except from such shreds and scraps as 
Mr. Hilyard hath got for me and pieced together after a fashion ? 
The Chief leaders who were known, such as Bishop Atterbury, the 
Doke of Ormond, and Lord Bolingbroke, had with them men of 
eqoal rank with themselves. With them were associated a great 
namber of gentlemen : some of them Lish adventnrers, some 
younger sons, some dergymen, who serred as messengers — it was 
designed by means of tiiese messengers to ensure nsings on or 
abont the same day in various parts of the kingdom. Commands 
were f ormed ; Tom, for instance, was to lead the Prince's f orces in 
ihe north, assisted (because he knew nothing of the art of war^ by 
Golonel Ozbrough ; honours were to be bestowed and places given 
to those who faithfuUy served the Prince. His Royal HighneaH 
woald himself join the insurgents : at the first considerable success, 
it was confidently reckoned that the troops would break away and 
oome over to os. As for the Highlanders, they were already saf e ; 
onr aide would give them pay. The Established Church would be 
left ondisturbed : and as tor the Dissenters — why, in the opinion 
of most of these Tories, there were f ew punishments too baa for a 
Dissenter. 

* As for me, Tony,' said Tom, partly auf olding this design — bat 
he knew very well that he could trust his man — * as for me, I am 
assured of a peerage. That, with a graut of land — some of the 
confiscated es&tes — ^and a post in the Ministrv, will satisf 7 me. I 
am not greedy. Hang it, man — (this bottle 11 finishea : open 
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t'other) — prate not to me of prudence ! there are too many of ns 
embarked not to make it a safe job. Besides, think yon, Tony, 
that I like being my lady*s pensioner ? What assurance have I 
that, in the end, she does not throw me over ; or that my lord hath 
devised the Bamborough estates to her, or to me af ter her death ? 
-ÄJid then, am I to fall back upon Etherston, where my f ather is 
already so crippled that the most he can do is to keep himself , with 
his wif e and children and my brother Jack ? What will it be 
when madam^s jointnre has to be adde<} ? Why, half the gentle- 
men in Northnmberland want such a windfall as a successfnl rising 
to pnt them on their legs again. We will bnm all the papers, Tony, 
and hang up the rascal lawyers, who are Whigs to a man, and would 
tum honest people out of their own, because they owe a parcel of 
debt; 

He presently went back to London, and we waited, being pretty 
sure that the attempt would not be f ar off. 

* Oh !' I cried, * they are strong men and brave men, and the 
conntry is with them ! and yet they wait and wait, and the time it 
passeth by.* 

* Nay,' Said Mr. Hilyard gently ; * but this business of rebellion 
and civü war is a most dreadf ul thing, as well f or the right as for 
the wrong. Certain I am that not without grievous bloodshed, and 
perhaps a religious war as great and terrible as that in France a 
hundred and fif ty years ago, will the Prince come to his own. Con- 
sider, I pray you, the sufferings of the wounded, the agonies of 
widows and orphans, the ruined homes — alas ! the pity of it.* 

He stopped, being greatly moved — ^indeed, since he understood 
the measure of the danger and the certainty of the desigu, he had 
been much cast down — and presently f etcbed down a great volume, 
in the reading of which he ever took great delight. 

* Let me,' he said, * read to you something on this subject by the 
leamed Burton, in his *' Anatomy of Melancholie." * 

He read a chapter concerning war and its dreadf ul evils. At the 
reading I was fiUed with shame that I should desire so grievous a 
thing. And yet, what to do, since the right cause must prevail, and 
there lies but one way ? 

* The right cause,* said Mr. Hilyard. * Yes ; the right cause, 
truiy. Yet the trouble remains, in all human affairs, to find ont 
the right cause. For, except to women, who are ever certain and 
sure that they possess the Truth absolute, there is always so much 
to say, first on this side, then on the other, and that without being 
a rhetorician or chopper of logic ; so that even I, for my own pari, 
do not always discem which is the right. Truly, I think that, in 
all our human institutions, there is so much of error in the f ounda- 
tion that it inf ects the whole. For, as to the Divine Right of Kings, 
how know we who first made the first king ? Was it, perchance, 
Bome tall and strong man, such as Mr. Stokoe, who elected himself ? 
And have not, in all ages, kings supported themselves by wars— 
that'is, W Btrength ? Would it not have been better to have had 
nd' kii^s ? ßome was never so happy as ander a Bepublic^ nor 
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Athens as under her Archons ; the ^eatneas of Sparta compareth 
not with that of Athens. Yet, again, is the Ignorant and greasy 
mob to role all, being swayed by brutal passions and ungoverned 
desires ?' 

* Do yon mean, Mr. Hilyard, that the Prince^s cause is not a holy 
and righteous cause ?' 

^ I mean, Miss Dorothy, that the cause embraced by his honour, 
my patron and benefactor, and by you, whoae humble servant I am, 
is also mine, whether it be right or wrong.' 

He bowed his head, and his eye glittered. Never before, savo 
when he personated the Prince in the village inn, had I seen a more 
noble look in his face. He was, it is true, only my lady's steward, 
and a poor scholar, who had been Tom's tutor, notorious throughout 
the county f or his buffooneries and his singing ; yet our gentlemen 
would have done well had they taken his counsel before they trusted 
their own. 

All this time Lord Derwentwater made no sign, and though an 
attempt has been made to prove that he was privy to the design 
from the beginning, it is not true. I say not that he suspected 
nothing. He would have been a stock and stone, and a fool to 
boot, not to know very well that serious things were contemplated. 
But, for his part, he was not consulted ; that is most certain. He 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and the society of wif e 
and children. Yet the men who projected the rebellion Imew very 
well that they were sure of him. It was not only that he was the 
grandson of King Charles— other sons and grandsons, such as the 
Dukes of Bichmond and St. Alban's, were not ashamed, any more 
than. the Lady Dorchester, once the mistress of King James him- 
self , to attend King Greorge's coronation — ^it was because he had 
been the playf ellow of the Prince, and was known to be of the 
highest honour and courage. 

Early in the year 1715 — I think in March — the Houses of Par- 
liament were opened by the King, who called the attention of both 
Houses to the assistance which the Prince was expecting to receive. 
Then we heard that Lord Bolingbroke had fied. Then other 
rumours reached us ; as that search for treasonable papers had 
been conducted in the barracks ; that all officers had been ordered 
to retum to their regiments at once ; that the Prince had lef t 
Lorraine ; that the Earl of Mar had gone into Scotland — ^what does 
it matter to set down all the things we heard and talked in those 
days? 

*How can I teil,* asked Mr. Hilyard, * which way London doth 
now incline ? Li my young days we were all for King William 
and the Protestant religion ; nor can I understand how the better 
sort — ^the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Common Council, and grave 
dtizens— can have changed, uuless it be that the stories we hear are 
true, and that there is not a man about the new Court who is a 
good Churchman, or even a staunch Dissenter. IndifEerence and 
nnbelief the City will not endure any more than Popery.' 

Then we heara that there was a general flight from London of 
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all the Boman Catholics. This was followed by a procbnat?(Ri 
ordering Papists to withdraw to at least ten miles fi'om London ; a 
clerg3nnan in Edinburgh begged the prayers of the congregation f or 
a young gentleman that either was, or wonld soon be, at sea ; riots 
were reported f rom Oxford, Birmingham, and other places ; and 
yet the houses and the shipping on the Thames were illnminated 
when King George went up and down the river ; and a camp was 
f ormed in Hyde Park 

One day in Angnst I received a letter from Lady Crewe, snpei- 
Bcribed, * Haste ! Post Haste !' She had, she said, heavy news to 
commnnicate abont Tom. She had heard from a saf e qnarter that 
the Ministry had resolved upon seizing the persona of sdl the 
principal Jacobite gentlemen of the nor& and elsewhere. Among 
them she knew was inclnded Mr. Thomas Forster the yonnger. 

^I know not,' she added, 'what correspondence (if any) my 
nephew hath had with the Prince and his friends, or what papers 
he hath in his possession. Do thon, however, Dorothy, enjoin him 
strictly from me, if he be riding north (which seems likely, since I 
have had no late tidings of him), that he bnm idl his papers, and 
then surrender himself , lest worse f ollow, nnto the nearest magistrate, 
until the storm be past. In this counsel the Bishop joins heartily. 
One mnst be, he says, in such times as these either the reed or the 
oak. Tom is not slrong enough to be the oak. Let him be the 
reed, and meet the tempest with bowed head. This f or ihy private 
eye.' 

We read and discnssed this letter all the day. We knew nothing 
— ^whether Tom was still in London, or wheÖier we could write to 
him. Mr. Hilyard was of opinion that, the times being dearly 
perilous, the saf est place for a Tory gentleman was the Tower, and 
f or saf ety's sake the more of them there the better. 

' Because,' he said, ' they will not hang them all, and they dare 
not hang one.' 

It was soon af ter dark in the evening, the day being tl^e 28th of 
August, the people of the village being all abed, and the place 
quiet, that we heard a dattering of hoof s in the road outside, 
stopping at the gate of the Manor Honse ; and Mr. Hüjyard went 
outside, curious and perhaps disquieted, as one is always l^efore the 
arrival of misfortune. He retumed immediately, brimging with 
him no other than Tom himself. EUs Shoulders were beikt, ms &oe 
pale, his eyes anxious, his clothes covered with dust and ilaud. 

' Quick, Dorothy !' he said ; ^ a drink. Let it be Octobe£. Quick !' 

He drained about a quart of ale, and then sat down theA mug with 
a sigh. U 

* Why — ^so— that makes a man of me again. I have Loeen in the 
saddle for fif teen hours, and am well-nigh spent. Thereß hath been 
as yet no messenger or officers af ter me T fi 

*None, Tom.' f, 

'Well, I can üe here, I think, one night. To-morro^^ I m'W* b« 
vp, and away again.' f 

k 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE FUGITIVE. 

After he had taken some supper and was refreshed, Tom began to 
teil HB more. 

* Everything/ he said, was discovered — I know not by what 
treachery. The King, who seems anxions not to offend the Honse, 
asked permission to arrest siz of the members, of whom I was one, 
90 that there was time f or waming ; and f or my own part, whatever 
the others did, I saddled my horse and rode away, and, I dare say, 
the messenger after me. But I think he hath not iaravelled qnite so 
fiist, and I may be saf e here f or one night at least.' 

He langhed, but uneasily. In bis eyes there was the look of a 
hunted creature, and he started at the least sound. Presently, how- 
ever, he became so heavy with sleep and weariness that he must 
needs go to bed, and so, messenger or no messenger, threw bimself 
npon Us bed and feil asleep. 

We sat up late, thinking how best to hide him ; yet not so late 
but that bef ore five in the moming I was up, ezpecting no less than 
to find the messenger at the door. But there was no one. Presently, 
Tom came, awakened by Mr. Hilyard, and grumbling that he could 
not have his sleep out. But there was no time to lose, f or the 
Tillage was already stirring. 

The garden of the Manor House is separated from the sands only 
by a field of coarse grass. By crossing this field, which can generally 
be done without being seen by any of the viUagers, one can gain 
access to the Castle by the old postem. It was thus that we hmried 
Tom to his first place of concealment — a Chamber known to no one 
but Mr. Hilyard and myself . It is below the level of the inner 
bailly, but yet not Underground, because its window is above the 
rock, and looks out across the sand and the sea. The Chamber was 
perhaps once used f or a place of confinement, though the window 
is larger than one commonly finds in such gloomy places. It is 
approached by certain vaults now ruinous and parüy Mlen in, the 
entrance to which is itself half hidden by broken stones and briars, 
80 that it looks like a broken hole in the wall. Here we thought he 
might lie hidden as long as he pleased. 

At first Tom was as pleased as a child with a new toy. As soon, 
however, as he feit himself saf e from pursuit, he began to reflect 
that a cell might be secure but yet uncomfortable. So amdous 
were we about the main point that we gave no thought to anything 
eise, and considered not the wretohedness of waiting all day long in 
a stone Chamber whose window has no glass, and where there is 
neither chair, bed, nor table, nor any convenience at all f or oomf ort. 
The conveyance of these things to the Chamber without Observation 
or Buspicion gave me the first of many lessons in the difficulty of 
being secret ; anybody may easily keep a secret, but no one knows, 
ezcept those who have unhappily been f orced io try, how hard it is 
U> do a tfaing secretly, so as neither to be seen nor aospected. In a 
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f ew days, the history of the Warrant and Tom's flight might b« 
known even in this remote village : the messengers wonld certainly 
come here in search of him ; it was, theref ore, of vital importance 
that his presence shonld be snspected by no one. How, theref ore, 
aU that day I conveyed small pieces of f omitnre to the end of the 
garden and dropped them over the wall f or Mr. Hilyard to pick np 
and carry them across to the Castle ; how, with his own hands, that 
ingenions man, as ready with a carpenter's tools as with a Latin 
poem, constructed and fitted first a window-shntter and af terwards 
a rüde kind of window-sash ; how he carried blankets, candles, wine, 
tobacco, and provisions, to the cell, need not be related. No one, 
from the mere fact of seeing ns go np to the Castle, would have 
snspected anything, becanse it was my daily resort. 

At nightfall we carried a goodly supply of supper and whisky to 
the cell, and there I lef t Mr. Hilyard, who came not away nntil 
Tom wlts so much f ortified by strolig drink that he was in a condi- 
tion not to fear the ghosts of the Castle, and was, in fact, already 
asleep npon the hard bed we had made np f or him with blankets 
aad pillows strewn on the stones. 

Thns onr Charge began. As early in the moming as was possible 
withont causing any who saw to ask why, I went to the casÜe, 
carrying breakf ast under my cloak. All the moming I sat with 
Tom. At one o'clock I took him dinner ; in the evening Mr. Hilyard 
brought snpper and sat with^him. 

After a time onr prisoner grew peeyish, and hard to please. He 
was anzious to change his quarters, and had it not been f or a scare 
that we had wonld perhaps have gone ofE to seek shelter elsewhere. 
Of this I will speak presently. 

He langhed scornfully at Lady Crewe^s connsel. It wonld be 
saf e, he said, f or him to surrender when the Prince himself conld 
saf ely surrender, and not bef ore. There was enongh against him 
to hang a dozen men, if hanging was to begin ; and he &d lef t all 
his papers behind to be seized by the officers. 

* When th3 ship is sinking,' he said, * a man cares first to get off 
alive. I knew not when the Warrant would arrive, so mounted and 
rode away without waitin^ f or anyone. Why, what matters ? If 
they had not taken my papers, they would have taken some other's.' 

It was a grave business, indeed ; and graver than we looked f or 
at first, when we thought he was to be arrested only on acooont of 
his opinions. 

* So it is, however, Dorothy,' he said, ' and nothing is left bat to 
push on the Prince's interest. Fear not, child ! Why, all is ready ; 
the country is with us ; the train is laid. Yet a week or two and 
thou shalt see an explosion will startle all England. Fortune and 
rank are bef ore us when we have succeeded.' 

* And if we f ail ?' Mr. Hilyard muttered with serious face. 

* Tony,' said Tom, * I take that for a most peevish, ill-natured 
Speech. " If we fail," he says ! Why, do you ask a sailor when be 
embarks what he will do if the ship be wrecked ? or a soldier bef ore 
a battle, how if he be shot ? Hark ye, brother— there is one com- 
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fort f or me if we f ail. I risk my neck, bat not my estates, f or I 
have none. So talk no more of f ailure, Tony, if you love me.* 

Whenever I think of this time, and consider that we were engaged 
npon so dangerons a piece of work, much I wonder that we carried 
it throngh with snccess. Yet we did, thanks to the extraordinary 
precantions taken by Mr. Hil3rard. For, first, he wonld have none 
m the secret at all — ^no, not even Tom's old companions, Ned Swin- 
bnme and Peny Widdrington, thongh they rode over a dozen times 
for news of their friend. 

To them Mr. Hilyard replied that he had good assnrance of his 
honour's safety, bat that nntil Mr. Forster chose to reveal his 
whereabonts it wonld be better for his friends not to inqnire. Nor 
wonld he snffer any of the people in the village to be informed,>nor 
the maids in the honse, saying that these wonld be the first to be 
snspected, and, if they were arrested, wonld certainly, from sheer 
terror and dread of the whipping-post, teil all they knew. ' Pinch 
a rat,' he said, ' and he will squeak.' As for the additional f ood 
reqnired, we both pretended great and uncommon appetite. Mr. 
Hilyard, for his part generally a small eater, thongh vsdiant with a 
bottle, assnmed the gnise of a desperate trencherman, comparing him- 
seif with the Grand Monarque himself , who is said to devonr dail^ 
enongh to maintain ten ordinary people (I mean not in the rheton- 
cal sense, in which he hath devonred — that is, impoverished — ^his 
whole country, but in the literal sense). Then, after nightfall, he 
wonld steal out, carrying a great basket laden with next day's pro- 
visions, to the chamDer in the Castle, where Tom wonld take his 
snpper, and they wonld talk, drink, and smoke tobacco tili the pri- 
soner was sleepy. This we did dnring the whole of the month of 
Angnst, and half-way throngh September, Tom all the time expect- 
ing every day to hear of a rising over the whole country. No news 
Coming to ns, he chaf ed and wondered by what mischance the pro- 
ject was hindered. I cannot doubt that what Tom told me was 
tme, and that so many noblemen and gentlemen aU over the conntry 
should be in the plot, shonld have given solemn promises, and shonld 
be looking for the bnsiness to begin, fills me now with amazement 
that the resnlt was so meagre. Alas I it costs more than promises 
to make a Rebellion become a Revolution. 

As for the scare of which I have spoken, it was cansed by the 
yisit of Mr. Bidley, Justice of the Peace, with three or f our messen- 
gers, armed with a Warrant to search for Tom« With him was my 
f ather, grave and anxions, my brother Jack, and my half-brother 
Ralph, now a lad of thirteen or f ourteen. 

' Dorothy,' whispered my f ather, * snrely thou hast sot been so 
foolish as to hide Tom in the Manor Honse T 

'Nay, sir,' I replied tmthfully, and alond. *Tom is not here. 
Mr. Ridley might like, perhaps, to content himself.' 

Mr. Ridley told us that he was charged to look for and to arrest 
Mr. Thomas Forster the vonnger ; that he had been traced north as 
f ar as Newcastle ; and that it was believed he had taken ref uge in 
this, hia own honse. I assnred him that he was not there. At first 
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he was f or taking my word, bnt his officers mnrmnred. Therefore 
he Said that he must, with my permission,, visit the honse. This h« 
did in a civil and discreet manner, being a genÜeman of as old a 
f amily as onr own, and by no means desirous of finding Tom. 
They went into all the rooms, one after the other ; first my own^ 
with the maids' room beside it ; Tom's room next, with his bed 
ready made, but no sign of its having been used, and Mr. Hilyaid's 
last. 

Then the officers whispered together again, and, with Mr. Bidley, 
rode np to the Castle- wall, where all dismonnted, and went into the 
mins, my father and I f ollowing. 

* I ask not where he is, Dorothy/ said my father. ' Sure I am 
that he wonld teil thee. Bnt is he saf e ? Mr. Bidley teils me that 
there is as mnch against him as against the Dnke of Ormond.* 

* I believe, sir,' I replied, * that he is perf ectly saf e.' 

They searched the great keep from top to bottom ; they peered 
down the well ; they climbed the broken stairs ; they lookä into 
the open and roofless rooms, aloE^ the broken walls ; and they f ound 
nobody. But they did not know of the mined vanlts, where the 
ground slopes northwards to the postem-gate, nor did they know 
that in a Chamber beneath their f eet, looking across the sands, sat 
at that moment Mr. Forster himself , with Mr. Hilyard, a tankard 
of ale between them, and each with a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, 
as if they had been at White's in St. James^s Street. 

Then they went away, and so we were qniet, except f or onr scare. 
For my own part, I conf ess that I was pale with terror, and my 
heart beat, bnt chiefly on account of the boy Ralph, who still kept 
ronning here and there, as if , like the f oolish and ignorant lad that 
he was, he wished to discover his brother^s hiding-place ; and I was 
ashamed of myseK for being so bad an actor, becanse my cheeks and 
eyes made it manifest to some that I was in fear, which made the 
men continne the search more narrowly. 

^Hnmphl' said my father at length, when the officers desisted 
from the search, ana lef t the Castle. * Send me Mr. Hilyard to- 
mor'X)w momiii^.' 

B it Mr. Hilyard told him nothing, and so discreetly oondncted 
himf elf that he left my father in ignorance whether or no he knew 
whei*e Tom was hidden. 

O le officer remained in the village. He knew nothing conceming 
Mr. Hilyard, but thought that if he f ollowed me about he shonld 
certainly leam something. Wheref ore, I made f eigned expeditions, 
and led him many a pretty dance to Beiford, Lucker, Beal, and 
North Sunderland, and would have taken him f arther afield (becanse 
he had tender feet), but that my own legs would carry me no 
f arther. Whüe I was thus tramping across the fields, Mr. Hilyaid 
was sitting with the f ugitive in his retreat, keeping him cheerfuL 

And presently the officer went away too, and we heard that they 
were looking for Tom in the houses of his f riends. 

* Let them search everywhere,' said Mr. Hilyard. * I fear nothixis 
but his own impatience.' 
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Tom conld not, in f act, endure the confinement of his cell ; once 
CT twice he broke loose, and I surprised him Walking about in the 
inner conrt of the Castle by day, as if secure that no one wonld 
enter : it is irksome f or an active man to be kept all day long in a 
little Chamber half Underground. Then he railed at poor Mr. Hil- 
Tard f or not taking his mends into confidence ; f or not bringing 
him more beer ; because his f ood must needs be cold ; because he 
would not sit with him all day long ; and was as unreasonable as a 
child, taking the service and patience of this f aithful creature as if 
it were a thing to which he was entiÜed. At night, with his punch 
and his tobac^, he was easier, and told, over and over again, how 
he became a conspirator : chiefly because he hoped f or wealth, and 
could not bear to think that he was, save f or the small inheritance 
of Etherston, a dependent on the bounty of his aunt. I think that 
if Lady Grewe had given him some part of the estate which she 
designed f or him it might have been better. Yet who would assure 
her that this part, too, would not go the same way as it had gone 
bef ore ? After all, it is the way of the county ; Tom was not the 
only Northumberland gentleman who loved a lavish way of lif e ; he 
was not the only man who cast in his f ortunes (af ter they were 
ruined) with those of the Prince (which, I now perceive, were 
desperate), in the hope of winning back all, and more. But if he 
had owned something he might have been content to wait. 

Other news Mr. Hilyard got together; as that Lord Derwent- 
water remained perf ectly quiet : Tom declared that he was never in 
any conspiracy or plot whatever ; his house at Dilston harboured 
none of the secret messengers ; to aU appearance he was entirely 
occupied in the management of his estates, and in the new house 
which he proposed to build, and, indeed, had already begun, but 
had no time to finish. I have seen a letter written by him in this 
Tery month of August, in which he expressed his eamest prayer f or 
peace and quiet, * of which,' he added, ' we have had so little as yet.' 
Ah I had this most amiable of men been bom in a lowlier Station ! 
Could he, without reproach, have spent his lif e careless of princes 
and politics, how happy would he have been I Some of us seem 
especnally born for happiness; they evidently desire it both for 
themselyes and for those they love ; they are by nature benevolent, 
generous, active in relieving those who sufEer : such an one was my 
lord, bom to be himself happy and to make others happy. 

It was, I remember, on September the 15th, being Frioay fa most 
ominous and unlucky day of the week), that Mr. Hilyara came 
mnning home with a face greatly agitated. 

*Thev have begun!' he cried. Then he sat down and looked 
round nim as one who is trying to understand the meaning of 
things. ^ They have begun I Alas ! It needed not a prophet to 
foretell, when the Queen died, the blood which should flow.' 

* Who have begun, Mr. Hilyard ? Teil me — quick I' 

* Let US go teil his honour. He was right ; they have begun, and 
no man can teil the end. It is easy to talk of rebellion ; bat to play 
at it — ^there, indeed ! But let us to the Castle and teil his honour.' 
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He rose, and Bhook his head dolef oUy. 

' What hath been began Y I repeated. 

*The Scots have began. Fonr dajrs ago they proclaimed the 
Prince at Kirk Michael. I have it from the gipsies, some of whom 
were there and saw it done. They are reported to be already 5,000 
streng.' 

This was news indeed. Should we be kept back when the Scots 
had led the way ? Why, in a moment, all the things I bad heard 
since I was a child rashed to my brain. The rising was always to 
begin in Scotland ; it was to be supported by the Highlanders ; it 
was to be f ollowed by risings in Ireland, the West, the Nc/th, and 
the Midland Gonnties. The project was always the same. And 
now, af ter many years, we were to see the great design carried oat 
The thing was so great, that to think of it actnally as begnn made 
one's head to reel. 

* Yes,' Said Mr. Hilyard gravely, * his hononr will have his chance 
at last. It is an Earl's Coronet — ^promised by the Chief of a Honse 
which is famous^ everybody knows, forkeeping promises— the 
gratitude of the Prince on the one side ; on the other — ^what ? At 
the best, flight in France ; at the worst — ^nay, Miss Dorothy, look 
not so pale. In war, even in civil war, which is fiercer and more 
sanguinary, there are a thonsand chances. What! The Prince 
may be successfol; the army, as they hope, may join him; the 
sailors, as they desire, may mutiny ; the people, as they trust, may 
love Divine Right more than they fear the fires of Smithfield ; they 
may love the comely face of a young Prince more than they dread 
the Inquisition. What do I know ? Even London — all is possible ; 
all — ^believe me. Wherefore, conragel we are embarked upon an 
enterprise fnll of nncertainty. Bat courage I aU may yet go weü, 
though one may still fear the worst.' 

With such despondency did Mr. Hilyard receive the news which 
filled my f oolish heart with joy. Bat he was never a Tory at heart, 
being so jealoas for the Protestant religion, that he coald never 
believe the Chorch saf e ander a Catholic King. He went off, there- 
f ore, hanging his head, to carry the news to the Castle. 

Tom received the news with so much joy, that at first he was for 
throwing off all concealment, and at once proclaiming the Prince on 
the Steps of Bamborongh Castle. Then he would ride about openly 
and resist the aathority of the Warrant ; or he woald take up hu 
residence at the Manor Honse ; or he woald enlist as many men as 
possible, and go across the Border to join the Scots. All these steps 
Mr. Hilyard combated, pointing ont that the pursnit and search 
af ter him woald be the hotter for the Scotch news ; that to resist 
the Warrant woald be madness, nnless he were assnred of his friends' 
backing ; and that no Northnmberland men woald cross the Border 
to fight beside the Scots. 

* However,' said Tom, * one thing I am resolved — ^I will leave this 
cnrsed doghole, and that at once. Where eise canst thou stow a 
man, Tony?' 

* Why, mdeed,' said Mr. Hilyard, 'there is no place so snog aa 
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this. Bat, if proper precautions are used, I see not why Farne 
Island — but that when all eise f ails— or Blanchland, or there are dry 
holos up Devilstone Water, or there are the miners' huts at Allen- 
dale, or, if the worst comes to the worst, there are the gipsies, who 
wonld take yonr honour across the Cheviots by a saf e path, and so 
to Lord Mar himself , if you are assnred ^ 

* Assured, man I I am assnred of nothing, save that it is my only 
Chance. But first let me talk with some of my friends.* 

He was so restless that, to keep him quiet, we agreed to ride with 
bim to Blanchland, where he might confer with Lord Derwentwater. 
We rode by night f or greater saf ety, resting at the honse of a friend 
who shall be nameless — of friends there were plenty — in the day. 
There was to be one more night joumey f or me with Tom, but of 
that I knew not then, and rode beside him proud and joyfnl that 
the long suspense was to be ended and the battle f ought. The God 
of War is worshipped, I am sure, with as much faith by women as 
by men. To me, thinking whilewe rode silentlyin the light of the 
moon upon the open moor or in the black shade of the woods, my 
heart glowed within me, and it seemed as if we were only doing at 
last what ought to have been done long ago : since the right was 
with US, the Lord was with us. 

* Yes,' Said Mr. Hilyard, when I told him this. * But still I say, 
happy the man who joins the last, when he is quite sure the Lora 
is with the cause, and hath proved His f avour by manif esting His 
might. How know we that, if Heaven intends to interf ere, the 
time f or interf erence hath yet arrived ?* 

Thus it is with men who exhort each other to be strong, to have 
faith, to rejoice in right and justice, and to make poor women f eel 
certain. Yet, when the time comes, there are so many doubts and 
hesitations that one looks on in amaze, and asks where faith hath 
gone. 

No messengers had come to Blanchland, nor, we found, had any 
knowledge of the business reached to that place at all. We restea 
there one night, and the next moming I rose early, and, leaving 
Tom in this lonely retreat, rode across the moor with Mr. Hilyard, 
to Dilston, not mthout some misgivings of mv meeting with the 
Earl (which were unworthy of him as well as oi myself ). 

CHAPTER XXHL 

WHAT WILL HE DO? 

When last I saw Dilston it was in the dead of winter ; the woods 
were bare of leaves, and the dark Devilstone Water poured through 
its narrow rocky banks in a broad stream ; now the rocks were 
hidden with trees and brambles, alder, wych-elm, and rowan, and 
bright with summer flowers ; while, as one stood upon the little 
bridge, the shrunken water was like a little thread of silver running 
among great mossy stones. 

The courtyard of the Castle was füll of people — some old men and 
women waiting f or the doles which were freely given every day -- 
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Bome farmen wanting to have speech with my lord ; some stable- 
boys, grooms, and men with gnns and dogs. As we went up the 
Steps which lead to the great hall, he came ont himself and met ns. 

* Why, Mr. Hüyard !' he said, laughin^ ; * my liisty Tony ! liow 
goes it with Mr. Forster ?' And here I threw back my hood and he 
reco^sed me. * Dorothy !' he cried, his kind eyes softening ; * my 
cousin Dorothy !' He gave me both his hands. * It is f onr years 
since we met — ^and then — you are well and happy, cousin ?* 

* Quite well, my lord ; and as happy as Tom's af^airs will let 
me be.' 

' Come, let me take you to the Conntess. 

Happiness makes young mothers beauüful. Who conld be more 
beautif nl than the woman who rose to meet me, tossing her htüe 
boy in her arms, while his saucy hands pnlled and tangled her hair 
rolled back from her forehead? She was small of statm^ and 
possessed bright eyes, and such a qnickness of expression as I haye 
never since seen in any other woman. She looked at me so cnrionsly 
that I perceived she knew something of what had passed between 
my lord and me. Then she made me sit down, took ofE my hood 
with her own hands, and gave me a cnp of chocolate, begging me to 
rest af ter my ride across tibe moor. 

' And where is Tom ?* asked the Earl. 

* He is now at Blanchland, where he mnch desires to see yonr 
lordship. You have not leamed, perhaps, that the Scots are in arm* 

' The Scots have risen ?* he cried, with change of colour. * This 
is great news indeed !* 

* The Scots have risen ?* cried the Conntess, clasping his arm with 
her little fingers. * This is good news indeed V 

*I heard it from some gipsies,* said Mr. Hilyard. ' There was a 
hunting-party, where the Prince was proclaimed ; and they are said 
to be already many thousands strong. Mr. Forster, on hearing the 
news, lef t his hiding-place in the casÜe, and hath ridden to Blanch- 
land, where he desires the hononr of a Conference with yonr lordship.* 

*" I will ride over this moming,' said the Earl thongntfnlly. 

* But Dorothy will stay with me,* said his wif e ; * we will haye 
onr Conference while you have yours.* 

He lef t US. As he rode away with Mr. Hilyard, he met ontside 
the Castle Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, to whom he told the news, 
and asked for counsel. 

* My lord,* said Mr. Errington gravely, * lock around you. To 
whom do all these fair lands belong ?* 

* Why, truly,* he replied, * to myself .* 

' Then, my lord, do not, I charge you, risk so goodly an inheri- 
tance, save at the sure and certain call of honour.* 

I know not what passed between him and Tom, but I believe 
that Tom was all for action and the Earl for prudence. Meanwhile, 
we women sat conversing of the children, and of household things, 
and of my lord*s habits and tastes. By many little gentle touches 
and hints the Countess made me f eel that she had heard of me, and 
ho w once her husband loved me, and gave me to understand that she 
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was not jealons of any woman, becanse she knew that she possessed 
bis whole heart (which was, indeed, the case, yet I hope I should 
never have given her cause for the least jealousy). 

My lord came back the same day, and af ter supper we had a long 
and grave discourse, during which I discovered that he was truly 
much in love with bis wif e, and uneasy at the mere thought of 
exposing her and her children to the sorrow and unhappiness which 
would attend a failure; that he now regarded the cause of the 
Prince as becomes one who hath so great a stake to lose ; that the 
Gonntess was f ar more eager than himself (as knowing less of the 
danger) ; and that he looked upon the news with distrust and sus- 
picion. 

' Let ns wait/ he said, ' for tbe English people to give their voice. 
Without the will of the people the Prince can never retum.' 

* It rests,' Said the Gountess, * with the natural leaders of the people 
to guide them.' 

My lord laughed gently. 

' My dear,' he said, ' a Gatholic in tbis country cannot be a leader. 
Let US wait. Now, cousin, teil us of yourself and of the hearts you 
have broken since you conquered mine, but kindly gave it back to 
me for future use.' 

The news of the Scottisb rising made the Goyemment more 
anzious than ever to secure the leaders of the plot in England. 
Theref ore Tom was quickly wamed that he must quit Blanchland 
and seek saf ety elsewhere. First, he stayed a short while at tho 
house of Mr. Patten, the Yicar of Allendale, and next — but it is a 
tedious task to teil of all bis hiding-places ; for wberever he went, 
presently, by some treachery, the messengers in search of bim got 
npon bis track, and he had to change bis quarters. Mr. John Fen- 
wick, of Bywell, kept bim for awhile, and here he would certainly 
bave been caught, but that the messenger stayed half a mile from 
the house to get the aid of a constable, so that Tom had just time 
to escape, leaving bis bed warm, so to speak. This Mr. Fenwick 
was expected to have joined the rising, but hung back, no doubt to 
bis own great satisfaction, when he f ound how things were going. 
For tbis I neither praise nor blame bim ; on the one band, a man is 
rigbt to hesitate when so great a tbiii^ as bis estate and the f ortunes 
of bis children are at stake ; on the other, he ought not to raise 
vain expectations in the minds of bis friends. Had all gone out 
who were expected or promised, there might bave been seen a dif- 
f erent ending. 

As for me, I remained at Dilston, and for a f ortnight more wo 
expected news, but heard little. Mr. Hilyard went backwards and 
forwards between Newcastle and Hexham, brioging in such intelli- 
ffence as he could leam. The Scottisb rebels, it was certain, num- 
bered 12,000 men. The Prince was expected daily ; they wero 
masters of all Fif e, with the seaboard ; Golonel Oxbrough, Gaptain 
Ga^coigne, and Mr. Talbot had arrived at Newcastle to stir up tho 
north, and remind loyal geutlemen of their pledges ; the Whigs at 
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Kewcastle were bestimng themselves ; men were looking at each 
other and expecting a civü war ; but London was reported firm for 
the Protestant Snccession, and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
every day going withont fear among the people. And, alas ! Lady 
Crewe, firom anxiety for her nephew's saf ety, had fallen into con- 
ynlsions, or fits of some other kind, and was lying on her bed 
grievoudy ill. 

I think it was abont the 28th of September that Charles RadcMe 
brought ns the news of the Warrant issned against Lord Derwent- 
water. He rode all the way f rom London to warn his brother ; the 
messenger charged with his arrest was already at Durham. 

*Why?* asked my lord. *What have I done that theyshoiild 
. arrest me ?' 

*You are the Prince's companion and a cousin/ replied his 
brother. * Is not that enough ? They think they will strike the 
Prince by striking you.* 

* Faith !* said Lord Derwentwater, smiling. * They know not his 
Highness who think he can be Struck through another.* 

After receiving this disquieting intelligence, my lord sat for a 
good while in silence, and we women waited patiently to hear his 
conclusion. Then he rose, and began to walk np and down the 
room in grave thonght. We sat still with never a word. 

* Wife,' he said, at last, *hast thou any connsel for thy hnsband?' 
She shook her head at first. But he kissed her tenderly, and 

bade her speak what was in her mind. 

*I know,* she said, taking his band and kissing it, *yonr great 
love for your children and your wife. You would not rashly do 
anght to imperil those you love. This I know füll well, and am 
thankf ul therefor. But — oh, my lord ! — ^remember the days when 
we were little at St. Crermain's, and you were a page of the Prince, 
and I, with my schoolf ellows, did all that women can — prayed for 
him daily. Should it be said that Lord Derwentwater, when the 
Chance came to bring the King to his own again, hung back, and 
lef t to others the honour ? Nay, my lord * — (she threw herseif 
upon his neck) — * I know : it is thy lif e, as well as thy fortune, 
that hangs upon this chance. Thy lif e — oh, my dear lord ! my dear 
lord ! and mine with it.' 

* Sweetheart !* — ^my lord f olded her tenderly in his arms — * were 
there a chance, believe me, Derwentwater wotdd be the first. Yet, 
I doubt— I doubt whether the chance be not a f orlom hope. It is 
already a f ortnight and more since we had tidings of the insurrec- 
tion, and as yet nothing hath been done, so far as we can teil. 
Patience, therefore. Let not thy quick woman's wit jump to the 
conclusion that the business is done before we know if it be well 
begun.* 

Then he tumed to me and said, with his sweet smile, in which 
present friendship was combined with the memory of the past : 

* Fair Dorothy, we have had many talks in the former time over 
this and other matfcers : give me thy connsel.* 

* Oh, my lord V I said, moved to teari by the sight of this tendcr- 
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neas, *wliat have 1 to say wiiicn her ladyship hath not already 
better said ? Yet I pray your lordship to do nothing rashly, and to 
tbink always of your wife and tender children.' 

And at that moment the nnrse opened the door and brought tbem 
in — two little creatnres with fair curling locks and blue eyes. The 
eider, who conld walk, broke f rom his nurse's arms and ran across 
the floor with outstretched hands, crying to his f ather. The Earl 
canght him np and kissed him f ondly. When he set the boy down 
again, his eyes were fiUed with tears. 

* My minä,* he said, * is made np. I am to be arrested, who have 
no knowledge of any plot at all. I will surrender.' 

He looked at his wife ; bat she cast down her eyes, and he lef t 
theroom. 

* He will surrender !' said Charles. * What, without a blow T 

* He will surrender,* said the Countess, * and I, who looked to see 
him riding gallantly at the head of his regiment- * 

I have since that day of ten considered the case. I think, now, 
that he was right. For, if he surrendered, it was only one man the 
less (because he would never f orce his own people into the service) ; 
and, if he did not surrender, he would have to become, like Tom, a 
Wanderer and fugitive, untü he was f orced, as Tom was f orced, into 
taking np arins. 

But in this, as in everything eise, fate was too strong for him. 

He repaired that same day to the house of Mr. B ^n, Justice of 

the Peace (I repress his name for pity, because his repentance 
must since surely have been as great as his fault was astonishing). 
This magistrate, after hearing what his lordship had to say, ref used 
(illegally) to accept his surrender (whereby he brought my lord to 
his deaäi), and persnaded him to retum to his own house again. 
This my lord did in great heaviness. 

* The stars,* he said, * in their courses fight against me. All are 
of one mind. They say my death is sought. They will not suffer 
me to surrender. What next — ah ! Dorothy, what next T 

One thing was certain, that, if he did not surrender and would 
not be caught, he must go into hiding. And this he did. And for 
nearly three weeks the Earl of Derwentwater became a fugitive, 
living I know not exactly how or where, but in hiding always. 
And for us who remained behind there was nothing left but to 
pray and to hope. If we women were Jacobites before, judge what 
we were now, when all our hopes depended on snccess ! Charles 
stayed with us, waiting. He was füll of courage and of heart, yet 
even he conf essed that London was strong for the Protestant Suc- 
cession — but London would come round. As for our armies ! They 
should drive King George's troops before them like cattle ; why, 
Lord Mar had with him already 12,000 men, and still they came 
flocking in — it did one good, at such a time, to have so gallant and 
brave a lad as Charles RadcHffe with us. 

He knew, as well, that the three secret messengers who usually 
iravelled in the north had arrived at Newcastle, viz. : Mr. John 
Bhafto (who was afterwards shot sl Freston) ; Captain Robert 
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Talbot, a Boman Catholic, f ormerly in the French Service (he wai 
execnted f or high treason) ; and Captain John Hanter (hanged at 
Liverpool). With them were Golonel Oxbrough, who had served 
nnder Kii^ James II. ; the two Wogans, Nicoh^ and Charles ; and 
Mr. James Talbot (who afterwards escaped from Newgate, bat 
being retaken was execnted). Other messengers there were, bat I 
f orget their names. 

I mnst not f orget that one day, when we were talking aboat 
other thin^, I asked him f or news of his brother Frank. 

He shook his head. 

* Frank,' he said, ' is troubled with a grievons cough, which keeps 
him mnch at home. Tet woold he have ridden with me north, bat 
was prevented.' 

He then went on to teil me that he was held and bonnd captive 
by love, and that with an actress. 

* She was in his lodging,' he said, *when last I saw Fraok, and 
sprang at me like a tigress when I asked him to come with me. 
" He go a-fighting ?" she cried. " Never I f or any Prince or King 
among them all. Go teil my lord that I have got his brother, and 
am keeping him saf e." Strange ! Frank is bewitched.* 

I thonght no more abont l£e matter at the time, but afterwards 
I remembered it. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MEETING AT GREENRIQ. 

There are many stories told of Lord Derwentwater's hiding- 
places ; as, f or in&tance, that he was obliged to conceal himself in 
the Queen's Cave, where Queen Margaret and her son were kept in 
saf ety. It is tme he met his wif e in Deepden, becanse it is a retired 
spot not likely to be distnrbed : indeed, there was no need f or sach 
hiding in caves, f or he had made by his benevolence and generosity 
friends enough among his tenants and the poor people, who woold 
have died rather than give him up. It was, however, intolerable 
that a man of his exalted rank shonld be in hiding at all, and bef ore 
long there began to be spread abroad in whisper that a cooncil of 
some kind was to be held. 

No one knew whose tum might come next. The case of Lord 
Derwentwater might be that of any gentleman in the county, 
When the meeting was held at which action was resolved upon, 
there was hardly a man present who did not expect his own arrest 
It was at a place called Greenrig, upon the open moor, near 
Sweethope Lough. Five years bef ore the same Company met 
together, but then f or friendship and f or f easting. Then all faces 
were gay ; now all were gloomy. Even with those who were young 
and those who had nothing to lose, it is a serious thing to draw the 
fiword. My lord's eyes were anxious^ and his f orehead lined ; Tom 
was grave, his look suspicious, as if a messenger might lurk in 
every clump of heather. I know not how aU were called together, 
but there cama Lord Widdrington ; Sir William. Swinbume and 
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two brothers ; Mr. Olavering, of Callalee ; Mr. Fenwick, of Bjrwell ; 
Mr. Errington, of Beaufront ; Mr. Shaito ; Mr. Stokoe ; and a f ew 
others. Charles Badcliff e was there— we all knew what was in tiie 
heart of that gallant boy. The Conntess was present, her cheek 
flushed and angry, her eyes flashing. There came with Tom (besides 
Mr. Hilyard) Ms friend, who became afterwards bis chief adviser in 
the field, Colonel Oxbrough, whom now I met (f or the Conntess 
and I rode across the moor with Charles) for the first time. I may 
not speak of the dead with blame, bnt sure and certain I am that ix 
Tom had not fallen in with this gentleman he might have been now 
lord of the great Bamborough estates, and these free and unen- 
cumbered, as Lady Crewe intended. Colonel Oxbrongh was bom 
to a good estate (perhaps he ran throngh it in the manner common 
to many Irish landlords) : he served nnder King James : he was a 
Catholic : in manner, he was nnlike any of the other Irishmen en- 
gaged in this bnsiness, not lond in talk and hectoring like Captain 
Gascoigne, nor boastf nl like Captain Wogan, bat of a calm, cold 
way of Speech which had more effect than loud and boastf nl talk ; 
in appearance he was tall and thin, with bright eyes, aqniline nose, 
and firm lips : in manner he was conrtly, and in demeanoor mild 
and thonghtfnl, always showing great regard to the opinions of the 
man with whom he conversed. Yet of all the rebels, this man was 
the most determined ; he had made np bis mind that for Ireland 
(for he cared nothing abont England or Scotland) it was necessary 
that the King should be a Cathouc : with that object he wonld go 
to the death willingly, bnt, further, I think he cared little. 

The servants held the horses at a convenient distance, and the 
gentlemen gathered together, some lying on the tnrf and some 
Standing. The moor, purple with heather and ling, stretched away 
on every side ; there was no chance of interruption. As for the 
Conntess, with whom I came, she stood beside her hnsband, her 
hands laid npon bis lef t arm, her cheeks flnshed and angry, her eyes 
flashing, gazing into bis face as if she wonld read his thoughts. As 
for hers, I knew them. 

Then Lord Derwentwater spoke, slowly and serionsly. Ko one, 
he Said, had the interests of the Frince, his lawfnl Kii^ and 
Sovereign, more at heart than himself . This was so well known, 
that a Warrant was issned, as thev all knew, for his arrest ; no 
donbt his f ate was determined betöre he had a chance of striking 
a blow. He desired at this meeting to take his friends' opinion 
whether the time had Imly arrived for rising in the name of the 
Prince. For himself, he conld not pretend to know the feeling of 
the conntry ; he had lived in it bat five years, and never in London 
at alL But he .was fnlly assnred, he said, that nothing shonld be 
attempted in England, whatever the Scots might do, nntU it was 
clear, first, that the- voice of the whole oonntrjr was in f avonr of 
the Prince ; next, that a rising in one connty wonld be immediately 
foUowed by others in all parts ; and lastlv, that the temper of the 
iimy and the fleet shonld be favonrable. *For, gentlemen,' he 
oontinued, * let qs oonsider, I pray you, not only onrselves, who 
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have a stake in the country which you hazard in this cbanoe and 
f ortune of nncertain war ; not only oor own lives, which the 
common soldier risks f or sixpence a day, and every sailor who goes 
afloat ; but also onr wives and children, who will be mined with ns 
if we fail. Remember the many grievons cases af ter the late an- 
happy Civil War, when English noblemen and gentlemen were 
almost begging their bread in France and the Low Conntries. Also 
let ns consider those poor f aithf ul creatnres, who will take pike and 
firelock and f ollow onr f ortunes. Theref ore, I say, unless the way 
is made piain to me, I will not so far weaken the Prince^s cause as 
to throw away f oolishly my fortnne and my life.' 

At these words there was a mnrmnr of approbation ; bnt the 
Countess clntched at my band, mnrmuring, ' Oh ! he knows not bis 
own strenffth. He has but to declare himself !' Then the gentle- 
men looked upon each other, and then upon Tom, who presently 
spoke. What he said was simple and in piain words, for he was no 
Speaker, to the effect that bis own part and share in the design was 
so great, and bis name so f ully involved, that there was no hope 
lef t for bim, save in the success of the undertaking ; that he was 
resolved to live no longer the lif e of a f ox in a hole, but should, 
nnless something was determined at this meeting, ride straightway 
across the Border and join the force of Lord Mar. As regarded 
the other gentlemen, each knew for himself how far he had gone, 
and whether it was saf e to go back or go on, and he should not say 
one Word to persuade anyone into an enterprise which might lead 
to fortnne or might lead to death. Every man had bis own lif e in 
bis hands, and sometimes it was necessary to stake that lif e in the 
game. And so on, speaking, as it seemed to me, very sensibly and 
to the point, conduding by saying that he, for one, would draw and 
persuade no one to follow bim. 

^ He is not a man of books,* whispered Mr. Hilyard ; ' bnt 
Demosthenes oould not have pleaded the cause of the Prince more 
artfully.' 

Lord Widdrington f ollowed . I knew litÜe of bis lordship, exoept 
from hearsay, and theref ore I refrain from speaking abont biir^ . 
He was a Catholic, and at this time abont thirty-eight or forty 
years of age, married to the daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas 
Tempest, of Stella ; he was also the grandson of Lord Fairfax, and 
therefore a cousin of my own. His f amily were lords of Wid- 
drington even in the reign of Hennr I. ; one of them was' killed in 
an engagement with General Lilbume during the Civil Wars ; 
another feil at the Battle of the Boyne ; the present lord is brother- 
in-law to Lord Langdale, whom bis sister married, and to Mr. 
Townley, of Townley, who joined the Rebellion, but was acquitted. 
Other connections his lordship had which proved f ortunate for bim 
in the end, when all those who had interest, save one or two, 
managed to get a pardon. Lord Widdrington said, briefly, that it 
was dearly the duty of loyal gentlemen to take every opportunity 
of pressinc f orward the cause of the lawful Sovereign, and that he, 
for one, c^onld be pleased if l)ie gentlemen present fi^nld thinl^ 
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the time opportune, and the hope of snccess so reasonable as to 
jnstif y them in taking up arms. ' But/ he added * I applaud the 
maxim of Lord Dei'wentwater, that f or the Prince's friends to get 
killed, and their property confiscated, would be a poor way of help- 
ing his Highness/ And with that he ended. 

Sir William Swinbnme spoke next to the same effect ; and then 
Golonel Ozbrough, seeing that no other gentleman had anything to 
say, took off his hat and begged to be allowed speech. He said, 
speaking without any passion, and in a low voice and slowly, that, 
in his serious opinion, the times were never more ripe f or action ; 
that since the death of the late Queen men had been looking at each 
other in wonder that nothing was done ; yet he, f or one, would be 
slow to accuse the loyalists of England of indifference, since he was 
persuaded that nothing was wanting except a leader and an example. 
* Why, gentlemen,* he went on, * here is bef ore our eye« an example 
which is better than myriads of words. The Eai I of Mar began 
with a thousand men, and hath now with him f ully twelve thousand. 
His army is like a ball of snow, gathering strength as it rolls on- 
ward. Do you wish f or a better example ? Ireland is waiting f or 
the Signal ; in the west of England they are also waiting ; Gumber- 
land and Lancashire are füll of loyal men ; London counts thou- 
sands of the Prince's friends ; his Highness is even now preparing 
to cross over and take the field in person. What better opportunity 
can you have ? What more can you desire ? If any other con- 
sideration were wanting, there is the f act that yon are aU very well 
known for the Prince's friends. What private promises you may 
each have made I know not, but would have you remember that 
treachery hath already been at work ; I doubt not that in a f ew 
days you will be secured and clapped into separate prisons, or hurried 
away to London, where you will be severally examined, and none 
will know what the others will answer ; so that for very fear of 
betraying one another you may verily do it. This, gentlemen, is a 
disagreeable thing to contemplate. Yet there seems, in my humble 
opinion, only one way to prevent it.* 

Well, stiU they looked at one another, for no one would be the 
first to propose so grave a step. Golonel Oxbrough stood silent, 
with grave composed look, and made no sign of impatience. But 
then the Gountess herseif sprang into the middle of the ciicle, and 
with tbe air and manner of a queen, flung her f an upon the ground 
bef ore them all, crying, ^ Take my f an, then, gentlemen, and give 
me your swords T 

My lord's face flushed crimson, as he picked it up and restored it 
to her. 

' Gentlemen,' he said quietly, * enough talking.* 

He took off his hat, and drew his sword, crying, * God save King 
James !' All their swords flashed, and every man tossed up his hat, 
crying, * God save King James 1' 

'Why,* said Golonel Oxbrough quietly, *I knew there could be 
but one end. Madam ' — ^he bowed low to the Gountess. who stood 
with clasped hands, panting breast, fiushed cheek, and parted Ups 
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gaäng upon her hnsband — 'Madam, as it was said of Qneen YX^t^ 
beth, so shall it be said of your ladydiip — "Dnx foemina facti."' 

Mr. Hilyard, who stood behind me, and had no sword to drav, 
groaned and sighed, but nobody heard him exoept niy8el£ 

' Akts r he said, whispering, ' Golonel Oxbroiigh is a dangeroüs 
man : he knows thät with many the snrest spur to conrage is fear. 
That is why, in the ancient temples, Fear is represented and pamted 
with a lion's head. It is fear which drives them alL Bis hononr 
is afraid becanse he knows not how mnch hath been reported of bis 
sayings, meetings and conspiracies in London ; yet sure I am he 
wonld have done better to give himself np, and so have obtained \ 
pardon after reasonable delay. As is Mr. Forster, so are the other 
gentlemen, who are all afraid, and with reason. I ezcept my Lord 
Derwentwater, who wonld have had ns wait — ^bnt his band was 
f orced. Pray Heaven there be hereafter no cause f or repentanoe T 

After the shouting there was mnch talking together and discos- 
sion, in which Lord Derwentwater took little put, standing silent 
and contemplative. When everyone had had his say, mosdy in s 
confused babble, there was süence, and Golonel Oxbrongh was heard 
recommending or suggesting. At last all was resolved npon. On 
the following moming they were all to repair to the Greenrig Bnm, 
there openly to band together in the name of King James. 

So they parted ; Lord Derwentwater with the Conntess, Mr. 
Errington, Sir William Swinbume (it was luoky f or Sir William 
that he was persnaded by his lordship to go home, and to stay there 
awhile), his two brothers, Lord Widdrington with his two brothers, 
and two or three more, rode back to Dilston ; Tom, floshed and 
excited, to Blanchland, with the rest of his friends, among whom, I 
f orgot to mention, was Mr. Patten. 

* Sir,* said this worthy minister, ' I now venture to ask a &voiir 
of yonr hononr.* 

* What is it V asked Tom ; ' I think this is a time f or action, not 
for asking favonrs.* 

* It is, sir, that your hononr, who, I hear, will receive the King's 
commission to command his Majesty*s f orces in England, will be 
gracionsly pleased * — ^here he bowed down to the grouna— * to confer 
upon m^ unworthy as I am, the office of chaplain to your hononr.' 

* Why,* said Tom, * if that be all, my chaplain shalt thou be. And 
you, Tony, don't look glnm. Think you that there shall be no 
more feasting and driidcing? Wait, man, tiU we have got the 
Prince to St. James's, and then will we make a night of it !' 

* At snch a juncture,' said Mr. Patten severely, * Mr. Hilyard can 
snrely think of something besides drinking and playing the f ooL' 

*I think, besides/ said Mr. Hilyard, *of Behoboam and his ooun- 
sellors.' 

* Dare you maintain, sir ^ 

* Hark ye, sir !* Mr. Hilyard replied ; * meddle not with me, chap- 
lain or no chaplain. The only f avour I ask of his honour is that I 
may f ollow him and serve him in the field as I have served him at 
home. I dare say I shaU be able to carry a mnsket as well as aoy 
nlonghboy in the ranks.* 
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* Yon to fight ! Oh, Mr. Hilyard T I exclaimed. 

' Nay, sister/ said Tom, ' all shall go who will. Yet I drag nona 
against his inelination. Tony, give me thy hand, honest friend. 
Fight beside me, or stay at home with Dorothy, as thou wilt. I£ 
we como well ont of this, cid friend, of which I make no donbt, 
thon shalt see I am not nngratefnL My poverty thou knowest, bnt 
not my wish to reward thee f or all these years of service.* 

The tears came into Mr. Hilyard's eyes ; he looked as if he wonld 
have spoken, bnt refrained. 

They had a merry evening, after aU, with shouting enongh f or 
the whole of the great army they were going to raise, and Mr. Hil- 
yard dnging as if he was the most red-hot Jacobite among them all. 
Perhaps at the moment, with the whisky punch bef ore him, and 
amid the shonts and applause of his friends, he thonght he was. 

It is not f or my f eeble pen to write a history of the events which 
f ollowed. What do I know of armies and of battles ? I stayed at 
Blanchland alone, except f or my maid and the rastics of that retired 
place, seeing no one save from time to time when I rode across the 
moor to Düston, and leamed all that the Gountess conld teil me, 
which was little. Had we been able to look into the fnture, which 
is mercifnlly withheld from ns, we shonld have been wretched 
indeed. Women can only belicve what they are told. Did not 
Colonel Oxbrongh promise a general rising ? We were strong in 
hope, having litÜe fear f or the issue, bnt only f or the chances of 
battle. Yictory was certain, bnt brave men mnst die bef ore the 
tnimpets of the victors blow. 

In the moming early the gentlemen were in the saddle. 

* Courage, Dorothy I' said Tom ; * we are going to certain victory. 
Farewell, dear lass.' 

So he beut from his saddle and kissed me, and then clattered 
away uiider the old arch, and rode off gaily with his friends. The 
next time I saw Tom he was again with! his friends, but, alas ! in 
düf erent guise. 

The last to go was Mr. Hilyard, eqoipped f or the first time in bis 
lifo with a musket and a sword, and two great horse-pistols stuck 
in his holsters ; but he showed little confidence in these weapons. 

* So, Miss Dorothy ' he said, * I go a-fighting. For myself, I have 
little stomach for the sport. I think we be all fools together. 
Heaven send us saf e home again ! Phew ! I am sick already of 
bullets, as well as of marching and shouting. Farewell, sweet 
mistress. Alas! shall I ever come back to be your servant again?' 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE FIEST DAYS. 

Keedb mnst that I say somewhat conceming the firsi davs of fhia 
imlucky Bebellion, because many things f ooluh and false have been 
said and written conceming its early beginning. And first, it ia 
most tme that not one gentleman joined (except, perhaps, the Bbu*1) 
who was not possessed bef orehand of a general knowledge (I aay 
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Eeoeral, not fnll and particnkr) oi the design, and had pledged hi« 
nononr to carry it out wheu called npon. Yet nothing waa decided 
upoit antil the meeticg, wherefore all spoke tmtb in Ba^iog at their 
trialH that the busineas waa not premeditated. This being bo, I 
hope that no one will repeat the idle accusatios whicb baa been 
brought against my brother that he drew them all in. lu truth, 
there came but two who can be fairly charged upon bim. One of 
these was Mr. Craster of Craster, and the other bis Cousin, Tom 
Förster, afterwarda hanged at Liverpool, Lastly, I declare tbat not 
one among them all would have moved but for tbe tbings theywere 
told hy the secret meBsengers, such aa Oxbrongh, Gascoigne, and 
Talbot — I mean such things as have been already repeated concem- 
ing the temper of tbe country. Never was a Company of hononrable 
gentlemeu (as I have dnce fully leamed) so vilely deceived and 
betrayed to their own destmction as theae nnfortunate gentlemen 
of Northumberland. Had I known then wbat now I know, I wonld 
mysetf have stabhed Colone! Oxbroagb to thebeartwith myscissors. 
For there waa no risin^ in. the West of England at all, and only a 
riot or two in tbe Midland Counties ; nor any rising in Ireland, 
where moat we expected and looked for one ; and aa for the great 
promises which we had, it will be seen presently to how mnch they 
amounted. Yet the poor gentleman may himself have been deceived, 
and in the end be met bis death with great fortjtude. 

There were about twenty gentlemen who rode out with Tom. 
They were, if I remember rightly, Mr. William Clavering, of Calla- 
lee, and bis brofher John ; Mr. Geoi^e Colüngwood ; f our Shaf toes 
— namely, Mr. William Shafto, of Bavington, and three others ; Mr. 
Geoige Gibson; Dick Stokoe; Mr, George Sanderson, of Eigblee, 
and Mr. William Sanderson ; Mr. Will Charleton the younger, of 
the Tower ; Mr, John Hunter ; Mr. William Craster ; my couain, 
Thomas Förster ; Mr. Thoraaa Liele ; Mr. Thomaa Eiddle the 
yüunger, of Swinbume Castle ; Mr. John Crofta, of Wooler; Mr. 
John Beanmont ; Mr. Robert Cotton, and Mr. John Cotton, hia 
soo. With them rode Mr. Patten and Mr. Hilyard, tbe former 
Bwelling like a biahop (as he already tbought himself), in a new 
casso^ and great wig, and the latter riding last, with anzions face. 
Some o£ tbem rodo out from Blancbland, bot most came fnirn 
-.be North. 

They made no stay at Greenrig, bat^ thiniing the place incon 
vEuient, they rode on to the top of an adjacent hill, caUed the 
WatorfallH, wbence they presently diEcemed Lord Derwentwater 
appreachiiw with bis frienda. It bath been reported, and I have 
cüver heaid to Üie ooatrary, that on tbe evening before he left the 
home to which he was to retum no more, and in the gronnds of hia 
honaa, tbe Earl met a gbost, or apirit, who spoke to him, and pro- 
miaed (being one of tbose spirits who are permitted to teil the truth 
wltbintent to lead astray) that he ahonld never fall in battle, I 
know not bow this may be ; I saw and apoke with my lord bot once 
iK^in, and be made no mention of this circnmstance. But I am 
wcUassnred that all night long bis favonrite dog howled aod cried' 
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and, when he monnted bis horse in the morning, the creatnro reared 
and backed, and could not be persnaded to advance ; whick makes 
me think that a friendly spirit barred the way, as was done nnto 
Balaam a long time ago — only, in this case, the angel became not 
yisible ; and, when one of the grooms led the horse f orward, he feil 
to trembling, and became covered with sweat and f oam. Moreover, 
my lord f ound, soon af ter starting, that the ring which he always 
wore (it had been bis grandmother's gif t to him) was lost or left 
behind. In spite of these iU omens and manifest wamings, he bore 
himseK with a cheei'fnl countenance ; and, if he had misgivings, 
commnnicated none of them to those around him, who were, indeed, 
a joyful Company, langhing and racing as they rode. He had with 
him bis brother Charles ; Lord Widdrington and bis two brothers ; 
Mr. Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk ; Mr. Walter 
Tancred, brother of Sir Thomas ; Sir William Swinbume's two 
brothers, Ned and Charles ; Lord Widdrington's brother-in-law, 
Mr. Richard Townley ; Mr. Errington, of Beanf ront ; Mr. Phüip 
Hudson, uncle to Lord Widdrington ; and one or two others. The 
numbers of the gentlemen thus joined together amounted in all to 
about sixty horsemen, of whom twenty were servants. This was 
not, to be sure, a large f orce with which to take the field against 
King George's armies. But they expected no more at the beginning, 
and rode north that day to Bothbury, the news of what was doing 
spreading like wildfire through the country. At Bothbury their 
numbers were much increased ; though, f or the present, they would 
enlist none of the country people, only bade them sit down and 
wait, f or their üme should come bef ore long. Now this, Mr. Hil- 
yard hath always maintained, was their first and capital error ; f or 
they should have listed all who came that were able to carry pike 
and firelock, and not to have refused any. Then, whether their 
army were well or ill-equipped, the fame and rumour of the great 
numbers flocking to them would have been spread abroad, and so 
many thousands encouraged to enlist. Besides, those who would 
have joined, on seeing the gallant show of gentlemen and their 
mighty following, losb heart, or became cold, when they had passed 
by, and remembered only the danger, when their ofPers to join might 
have been accepted with joy. However, this was only one of the 
many mistakes made, Colonel Ozbrough, the principal adviser, being 
one who knew not the country, and vainly imagined that the rustics 
of Northumberland are as hostile to the G-oyemment, and as füll of 
hatr^, as are the wild kemes of Ireland, which was a great mistake 
to make. 

Next day, being Saturday, the 7th of October, they marched upon 
Warkworth ; and there, at the gates of the old Castle, the General 
(no other than Tom), wearing a mask — but why, I know not, be- 
canse all the world knew him — ^proclaimed King «fames III. of Great 
Britain. It was done with trampet and drum, and one acting as 
herald (I suspect, Mr. Hilyard ; but he hath never avowedthefact). 
On the next day, being Sunday, the General sent Orders to Mr. Ion, 
Ticar of tiie parish, that he should pray f or King James ; and, on 
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his refusing, oommanded ^Ir. Bnxton, Chaplain of the Forces (Mr. 
Patten being, as it were, Domestic Chaplain to the General), to read 
the Service, which was done, and a very stirring sermon was preached, 
fall of exhortations to be manfnl to the cause, and to fight valiantlj. 
On Monday, the lOth, they rode to Morpeth, and there received 
seventy gentlemen from over the Border. They were now 300 
strong, and all gentlemen. Had they taken all who offered,^ they 
might have been 3,000 strong. Here they were all rejoiced by the 
news that Mr. Launcelot Errington, with haJf a dozen companions, 
had boldly captnred the Castle on Holy Island. They did not hold 
it long ; but it is by such f eats of bravery that the hearts of others 
are nplifted. If they conld keep the place, they could signal friends 
at sea, who were expected daily, with supplies of arms and officers. 
At Morpeth they again proclaimed the Chevalier. Here they 
were joined by a good many other gentlemen ; bnt still they re- 
f used the common people. Now, considering that f oot soldiers 
are the greatest and most important part of an army, it seems 
madness not to have taken them. * A dozen times,' Mr. Hilyard 
hath Said since, ^ was I tempted to proffer my hmnblo connsel to the 
General ; but refrained, seeing that I was the lowest of the gentle- 
men Yolunteers, and he now snrrounded by noblemen and ofäcers. 
Yet I would to Heaven I had had bnt a single hour with him alone 
over a pipe, as in the old days, when he wonld honour me by askiog 
my mind I' 

Another dreadful mistake, thongh one which was afterwards 
pleaded in ezcase, was that the gentlemen did not bring with them 
every man that conld be raised. Lord Derwentwater, f or example, 
conld have raised and armed well-nigh a thonsand men ; yet he 
brought none with him, except half-a-dozen servants. 

' They were stmck,* said Mr. Hiljrard afterwards in London, * with 
that kind of madness, in virtne of which men do nothing right, bnt 
see everything as through a distorted glass, and so commit one fault 
af ter another, and do all wrong. It is not a phrensy, ecstasy, or the 
f my which comes from love, study, or religious fury, but one which 
deprives the reason of judgment, the body being sound and well ; and 
is, I doubt not, a demoniacal possession, permitted f or high pui^ses 
by Heaven itself , against which we ought to pray. Who but mad- 
men would have refused to enlist the common sort? Who bat 
madmen would have lef t behind them their own people, who were 
an army ready to hand ? Who but such would have gone into a 
campaign wiuiout arms, ammunition, ordnance, provisions, or any 
thought f or supplying them ?* 

Their first design was to get possession of NewcasÜe, of which 
town they had great hopes ; and they sent Charles Badcliff e f orward 
with a troop of horse to take and hold Feiton Bridge, which was 
done with great valour. 

And here they met with their first disappointment, expecting that 
Kewcastle would open its gates to them, whereas, on the contrary, 
the gates of that city were closed tight, and the Citizens and keelmen 
armed, and the friendp of the Piince had to lie snog and qoiet 
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There is no doubt that they were promified the town would receive 
them, and a great accession to their strength it would have been, 
being strongly f ortified, rieh, populous, and inhabited by a sturdy 
and valiant race o£ men, most of whom would have f ollowed the 
rising tide of success. However, this failed, and on the 18th of 
Octoberthe town was occupied by General Carpenterwith Hotham's 
Regiment of Foot, and Cobham's, Molesworth's, and Churchill*s 
Dragoons. Meantime, theref ore, the insurgents withdrew to Hex- 
ham, where they stayed three days, the men bületed upon the 
inhabitants, but all well-behaved and among friends, though the 
vicar refused, like Mr. Ion of Warkworth, to pray for King James. 
Here the joyful news came that Lord Kenmure, with the Earls of 
Nithsdale, Camwath, and Wintoun had taken arms in the south of 
Scotland, and had set up the King's Standard (worked by Lady 
Kenmure, very handsome in blue silk, with white pennants) in the 
town of Moffat. After a little marching and enlisting they crossed 
over the Cheviots, Lord Kenmure commanding, and came to Both • 
bnry, whence they sent a message to General Forster to know bis 
mind. The latter replied that he would join them, and accordingly 
the English forces marched north and joined the Scotch ; after 
which tiiey crossed the Bofder again and went to Kelso, where, on 
the Sunday, Mr. Patten preached a very stirring sermon from the 
text, * The right of the firstbom is his/ handling the subject, as Mr. 
Hilyard assures me, most masterly. 

On the Monday the men were drawn np in the market-place, 
where, the colours flying, the drums beating, and the bagpipes play- 
ing, the King was solemnly proclaimed, and the Earl of Mar's 
manifesto read aloud. Their army consisted now of about 1,500 
foot and 700 horse, to oppose whom General Carpenterhad no more 
than 900 men, horse and foot, and these raw soldiers for the most 
part. There were, therefore, two courses open to them — ^I mean 
sensible courses— either tiiey might march northwards and attack 
fche Duke of Argyll's army in the rear, which would greatly strengthen 
the Earl of M^ and embolden bis f ollowers ; or they might cross 
the Border again and fall upon General Carpenter bef ore he got any 
reinf orcements. Thus would they strike a most telling blow, and 
one that would encourage the whole party in England. But, alas I 
counsels were divided; there were jealousies between Scots and 
English ; the Scottish officers refused to enter England, while the 
English would not enter Scotland. They therefore marched with- 
out purposo or aim, except, as it seemed to friends and f oes alike, 
with intent to escape General Carpenter, along the northem slopes 
of the Cheviots, until they came to Langholm in Eskdale, where it 
was resolved, against the opinion of Lord Derwentwater, to invade 
Lancashire, most of the gentlemen believing (on the f aith of pro- 
mises and the assurances of the Lish officers) that in this Catholio 
county 20,000 men would rise and join them. The sequel shows 
how much reliance could be placed on these assurances. On the 
way south a good many of the Scots deserted and went home ; on 
Penrith Fell they encountered, being then about 1,700 strong, the 
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whole body of militia, called together and arrayed by the sheriff, 
armed with pitchf orks, pikes, and all kinds of mstic weapons. Tbey 
nnmbered 10,000, but at sight of the insurgents they tnrned and ran 
without a blow being strack. It was a blöodless victory, and ought 
to have raised the spirits of onr men ; bat it did not, because the 
leaders were already dashed (and showed it in their bearing) by the 
smallness of their nmnbers and their own dissensions. The only 
men among them all, Mr. Hilyard teils me, who kept their cheerful- 
ness were Charles BadclifEe, Colonel Oxbrough, whose courage and 
calmness no misf ortunes could depress, and Mr. Patten, who, until 
the end came, could not believe that an army in which were so many 
noblemen and gentlemen could f ail to be victorious. After occupy- 
ing Appleby, and obtaining a good number of horses, also saddles, 
firelocks, and other useful things, they were joined by some of the 
Catholic f amilies of Lancashire, together with a f ew Protestants ; 
but as f or the 20,000 men who were to rally round them, they were 
nowhere visible. At Appleby about 500 Scotsmen deserted the 
camp, and marched homewards again, selling their guns as they 
went f or f ood. Among them were sixteen or seventeen gentlemen 
of Teviotdale, who liked not the prospect. I would to Heaventhat 
every man had deserted, and the whole army had melted away ! 
From Appleby they marched to Kendal, where Tom's godmother, 
Mrs. Bellingham, was living ; but she ref used to see her godson, 
being all f or the Protestant Succession. From Kendal they made 
f or Lancaster, which they entered on the 7th of November, and 
there, indeed, they expected great additions, but I cannot hear that 
many came in. They stayed at Lancaster f or three days, and were 
hospitably received by the ladies, who dressed themselves in their 
bravest, and invited the gentlemen to drink tea with them. On 
the lOth of November they reached Preston — ^which was to prove 
the end of their invasion. Here they were joined by nearly a 
thoüsand Catholics and their f oUowers. And, as I have enumerated 
most of the Northumberland gentlemen, let me also set down sonie 
of these Lancashire names who, to their honour, were so loyal to their 
Prince. They were Mr. Eichard Chorley, of Chorley, and his son 
Charles (the f ather shot at Liverpool, and the son died in gaol) ; 
Mr. Ralph Standish (pardoned) ; Mr. Francis Anderton (sentenced, 
but pardoned, though I believe he lost his estate of £2,000 a year) ; 
Mr. John Dalton and Mr. Edward Tildesly (both pardoned) ; Mr. 
Richard Butler, of Raclif e (died in Newgate), and Mr. John Beau- 
mont (escaped) ; Mr. Hodgson, of Leighton Hall ; Mr. Dalton, of 
Thurnham ; Mx, Hilton, of Cartmel ; Mr. Butler, of Rowcliff ; and 
others whose names I have been told, but have lorgotten. I must 
not omit the unf ortunate Mr. William Paul, clerk, Master of Arta, 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. This poor man, the Vicar of 
Horton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, gave up his living, and tmdged 
north, dressed in a blue coat, laced hat, long wig, and sword, as if 
he was a layman, to join the army (and meet an ignominious death, 
as it proved, upon the soaffold), and all, I believe, because his old 
f riend Tom Forster, who wds kind to him when he was a poor scholar 
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of St. Jolin*s Collei^e, Cambridge, was General. Hejnot only joined 
the army, but he did excellent service in bringing news of General 
Carpenter's strength and movements. 

At Preston great hopes were raised, so many Coming in, whose 
rebellion of a day or two cost them dear. Reports were brought 
from Manchester that the leading people in the town were well» 
disposed towards the Prince. Lord Derwentwater himself went 
thither secretly, and held a meeting with some of the gentlemen 
there in order to arrange for a rising, but I have not heard with 
what snccess. Then it was expected that the Duke of Ormond 
would have joined them with at least 3,000 men. I know not, nor 
have ever been able to leam, why nothing was done in Ireland or 
in the West of England. Opportunities lost never return, and 
although I am convinced that never in the history of the world 
were gentlemen more deceived, yet I cannot understand why, the 
cause itself being so righteous, the end was not more successf ul. 
All might havo gone well. Alas ! whero was the prudence ? The 
English General (my poor brother) had no militaryknowledge,and, 
though he was advised by Colonel Oxbrough, the lords and gentle- 
men of the Council were too proud to be led by him, and Tom was 
not strong enough to command. How could he command his old 
friends and f ellows against their will ? 

Meantime, while they were considering whether they shonld 
advance on Liverpool, General Wills had joined General Carpenter, 
and wag marching on Preston, resolved to attack the rebels with 
such f orces as he had. Look now 1 King George's troops were but 
1,000 in all, or 1,200 at the most, and the insurgents had nigh upon 
3,000 ! Doth it not make one's blood boil to think how, being more 
than twice their enemy in number, brave men's lives were thrown 
away, and a righteous cause destroyed? But to enumerate the 
mistakes made by our people makes me 3ure that the blessing of 
Heaven was withheld from the very first, we know not why, and it 
is well not to inquire too closely. Weak human wit cannot discover 
why the Right doth not always triumph, or why, for the sins of 
princes, the people should be punished. 

' I know not,* said Mr. Hilyard, * what was said and proposed at 
the Councils of war, save that Mr. Charles Radcliffe came from 
them always in a rage, and the Earl hanging his head, and the 
General troubled and perplexed. I think that if Colonel Oxbrough's 
advice had been taken, things would have put on a difPerent face. 
A quiet and resolute gentleman, who at the worst never showed the 
least resentment when his advice was not taken, nor any Indignation 
when Scots and English quarrelled, nor spoke an cvil word against 
those who broke their promises, but took all as part of the day'a 
work, and went to the gallows as calmly as he went on parade. 
This it i«, methinks, to be & soldier V 
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Then, from the day of Tom*s departure, f or the space of six weeks, 
I heard nothing save when I rode to Dilston, and heard what my 
lord, who found means to send a letter every week, told tho 
Countess. As I know now "with what misgivings he entered npon 
the Bebellion ; how quickly he perceived, but could not remedy, 
the errors conunitted during its conduct ; and how there feil npon 
him, very soon after the beginning, a heaviness and despondency 
which grew daily deeper — ah I noble heart ! — ^I have never ceased 
to wonder how he coiüd snstain the pretence of light heart, hope, 
and cheerf nlness which he presented in those beantif ul letters of 
his. There was nothing — ^no, not one word — ^in them which might 
lead his wif e to snppose that all was not going welL They were 
on the Border ; they were with Lord Kenmure and the Scots ; they 
were already so many strong ; they were comiz^ back, and wonla 
gather in the recmits so freely offered at the outset ; they would 
soon be 20,000 strong— with more to the same effect, and the whole 
so set and omamented with terms of endearment f or his wif e, and 
of tender messages of love to the innocent children, that the heart 
of her who read them was led aside from the contemplation of the 
danger to think only of the hononr and glory of the expedition. 

* That my lord should be f oremost,* said the f ond wif e, * in bring- 
ing the Prince to his own is not wonderfnl ; nay, it is his duly- 
But it snrprises me that the gentlemen of England have not long 
ago resolved to accomplish so easy a task. Why, it wiU be bat a 
ride throngh the country, from Northnmberland to London.' 

It was, truly, to end in a ride through the country ; but not sach 
a ride as her ladyship pictured to herseif. 

Then we pleased ourselves in wondering how the Prince wonld 
be received by London ; when the coronation wonld take place ; by 
what safeguaxds and concessions the liberties of the Church of 
England wonld be secured ; how great a thing it wonld be once 
more to have a Court, with a yonng King and Queen (but a wif e 
must be found f or his Majesty, and who should she be ?), to which 
Catholic gentief olk might resort ; and how charming, after the qniet 
country lif e, to enjoy the pleasures of the town — ^with many other 
speculations equally pleasant and profitable. 

In those days the Countess talked with me a great deal conceming 
her childhood, when first she made the acquaintance of her futnre 
lord. They were togelher at St. Germain's, she being in the 
Ursuline Convent, with one or two of her sisters (she was the 
eldest of five daughters), and he a page and companion of the 
Prince. The EngHsh children at St. Germain's had more liberty 
than, it seems, is accorded to the French, and they aU knew each 
other. 

* My dear,' she said, in her quick and candid manner of speech, 
* I blush not to own that I loved him from the first, when he waa 
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only a beautif al boy, dressed np like a soldier to please the Prince. 
with bis brown bair in a ribbon, and a little sword by bis side ; I 
loved bim tben, and I bave loved bim ever since, tbougb little did 
I tbink I sboold ever get my beart's desire. For supposing we 
played togetber, and were friends, be would go away and forget 
me ; or be wonld meet witb more beantif nl women, and fall in love 
with tbem ; or witb flattering and designing women, wbo would 
want bis wealtb and rank — ^I care notbing about eitber, Heaven 
knows, and wonld love bim just as mucb if be were a simple gen- 
tleman like bis consins of tbe county. Wby, as for love, did be not 
fall in love witb yon, wbo would bave none of bim for religion's 
sake? Ab!* — bere sbe sigbed — *'tis well I was not so tempted. 
Religion and all I tbink I would bave tbrown away for bis dear 
sake. Yet bow be sbould love me af ter your lovely face, Cousin 
Dorotby, passetb my understanding. Well, as for wbat is bef ore, I 
know not, but pray for tbe best, and am tbankf ul tbat we bave bad 
tbree years of bappiness, altbougb I bave sometimes vezed bim witb 
my tongue, wbicb at times, alas 1 is sbarp. Yet be batb never re- 
proacbed me witb tbis my infirmity, Imowing tbat af terwards I 
still repent and am sorry.' 

Sbe bad many admirable qualities, not tbe least of tbem being 
tbat sbe was wise enougb to know bow good and great a man was 
her husband. Some women there are wbo, if a man love tbem, 
cannot, perbaps for tbat very reason (knowing bow small tbey are 
compared wiÜi bim), believe tbat be can be in any way great. It 
is as mucb as to say tbat tbe man wbo loves a f oolisb woman must 
be himself a f ool. Sucb women know not wbat now I know, and 
am glad to know, because it makes me understand many tbings ; 
namely, tbat no man dotb love a f oolisb woman, but rather tbe 
divine and perf ect image of a woman wbicb be pictures to bimself , 
instead of tbe real woman. Not tbat tbe Countess was a f oolisb 
woman at all, but quite tbe contrary, being, in every respect but 
one, wise and prudent. Sbe cbecked ber busband's profusion 
(wbicb was bis only fault) ; sbe set bounds to bis generosity in tbe 
matter of giving money constantly to bis brotber Charles, who was 
always wanting more ; sbe possessed great dignity of carriage, 
althougb little of stature ; and sbe was only f oolisb wbere all tiie 
other women of ber party are f oolisb, in tbinking tbat because 
loyalty is a righteous and good tbing, tbe Prince's cause would be 
easily won. Theref ore sbe could not brook tbe sbilly-shally delays 
of the gentlemen, and long bef ore arms were resolved upon was 
impatient. In tbis I blamed ber not then, nor do I blame her now ; 
beoiuse we only believed wbat wo were told to believe, and could 
not know — ^which we bad not been told — ^the true strength of tbe 
f eeling among all classes as regards a Protestant succession. In 
Korthumberland one bad at least tbe advantage of knowing tbat a 
man may be a Papist, and yet may adorn bimself witb as many 
personal graces and virtues as any I^testant among us alL Wbere 
could be f ound a man of more unblemisbed lif e, more universal 
benevolence, greater simplicity, temperance, modesty, and honour 
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than Lord Derwentwater himself ? Therefore, I say, I blame not 
the Countess f or her zeal, though it precipitated the min of her 
honse. Nay, I was as zealons as herseif, and thought the throwing 
down of her f an a fine and conrageons action. 

Let me say nothing but what is good of this nnhappy woman, 
whose afflictions wäre greater than she conld bear. Why I, who 
never ceased to love Lord Derwentwater, nor ever shall, and am 
not ashamed to own it, have long conf essed to myself, that, with 
my rustic ways, I could never have hoped to fix bis affections af ter 
the first strong tide of passion, and to keep them f or lif e as this 
clever qnick-witted creature, as changeable in her moods as the sky 
in June, and as sweet to look upon. 

It is now sixteen years since she died, and was bnried among the 
English nnns at Louvain ; but her spirit hath retumed to England, 
and wanders sadly at night among the woods and mined gardens at 
Dilston. Alas! that one bom to be so happy should die so 
wretched. 

Enough, for this time, of the talk and thoughts of two fond 
women. Wo waited thus : I at Blanchland, and the Countess at 
Dilston, with none about her but old men and women-servants, 
from the 6th of October to the 15th of November. 

On the evening of that day (which was Wednesday) I was sitting 
beside the fire, a book in my band, but my thoughts f ar awa x . 
Certain prognostics of the disaster were aJready in my mind, 
though, as aiways happens, I thought little of them until later ; 
that is to say, my sleep had been disturbed the night before by 
dreadf ul and disquieting dreams, bnt when I awoke in the moming 
there was left nothing but a confused image as of some horrid 
monster. Thus the messenger of Heavcn came to warn Nebuchad- 
, nezzar, but he f orgot in the moming everything, save that a stränge 
and terrible dream had come to him. Thus, all day long, stränge 
Sounds disquieted me. There were omens of bad luck, such as salt- 
spilling, hearing unlucky words early in the moming, and so f orth, 
which I afterwards remembered. On Sunday, I had a stränge 
roaring sound in my ears (which may have beea the noise of the 
cannonade at Preston, but I hardly think that possible). On the 
same day, I opened the Bible at haphazard, and lightea on these 
terrifying words in the Book of Psalms, which manif estly ref erred 
to the overthrow of those who were doing the Lord's work for the 
rightful Sovereign : ^ The zeal of thine house hath even eaten me, 
and the rebukes of them that rebuked thee hath fallen npon me.* 
On Monday and Tuesday I was agitated by stränge terrors, and on 
Wednesday moming these returned to me in greater f orce. In the 
evening, the house then being quiet and the maids gone to bed, I 
sat thinking about many things ; and first, as we are all selfish 
creatures, of my hard lot hi losing the only man I could ever lovei 
and the melancholy lives of women who miss the happiness of 
husband and children ; next of the stränge and tragical f ate which 
still seemed to pursue the Forsters of Bamborough, so that my 
brother Tom, the last man of the race (not counting poor rustio 
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Jack), was now a fugitive and a rebel who would be exiled, or 
worse, shonld the enterprise fall. Surely, I thought, it was time 
for a change in fortune ; the trinmph of the business in band 
would bring us dignities and rank once more. Next, I remembered 
the grievous illness of Lady Crewe, of the issue of which I had no 
knowledge. Here was f ood enough for sad thonghts. 

Now, while I sat, I became aware of f ootsteps ontside, and there 
was a gentle knock at the window. I was never greatly afraid of 
robbers and snch as break into houses, therefore I hastened to take 
a candle, and presently nnlocked the door and looked out. It had 
been snowing all day, and the drif ts lay deep in the old quadrangle. 
There was no one in the porch. 

* Who is there ?' I cried loudly. 

* Thank Heaven !' replied a voice I knew fall well. ^ It is Miss 
Dorothy.* 

There stood bef ore me Mr. Hilyard himself . 

* Who is within,' he asked, * besides yourself T 

I told him no one except the maids, and they were all abed, for it 
was past nine already. 

Süll he hesitated, hanging bis head, tili I bade bim sharply shake 
off the snow from bis coat and come in. Cold as it was, he had no 
cloak or muffler. He obeyed, and with a trembling band quickly 
ßhut and barred the door behind him. 

Then I knew, indeed, that something dreadf ul had happened, and 
thought of all the f orebodings and omens of the last f ew days. 

He f oUowed me into the kitchen, where there was still a good 
fire bnming. Here he threw himself into a chair, and looked at me 
with white face and quiverin^ lips. 

* Miss Dorothy,* he began, but barst' into sobbing and crying. 

* Where is my brother Tom Y I cried. * Is he lalled ?* 

' No,' he replied. * No ; he is not dead. Better, perhaps, if he 
had been killed in battle.' 
' Where is my lord ? Is he dead ?' 

* No ; he is not dead.' 

He was so white in the cheeks and trembled so mach in every 
limb that I f eared he was going to swoon. 

* Are you in want of f ood ?' I asked him. 

' I had some bread last night,' he said. * Since then I have eaten 
nothing.' 

* Since Tom and Lord Derwentwater are alive,' I said, ' teil me 
no more tili you have eaten.' 

When he had devoured some bread and meat and taken a good 
draught of ale, he stood up and said solemnly a grace af ter meat. 

' Never yet had I feit tili to-day the f orce of the prayer, " Give 
US this day our daily bread." Alas I what pangs are endured by 
those who starve ! Save a little bread, finished last night, have I 
tasted nothing since I escaped from Preston on Monday evening.' 

' How ? Escaped T 

* Miss Dorothy ' — bis eyes filled with tears — * alas ! my kind sweet 
mistreas, be brave, for the worst hath happened. His honour. 
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General Forster, Lord Derwentwater, Lord Widdrington, all tht 
other gentlemen, and the whole of the insnrgent army, have snrren- 
dered, and are prisoners of General Willes. The Bebellion, nnless 
the Scots fare better than the English, is at an end. As for bis 
Highness, who hath bronght ns to this strait, I wish to Heaven he 
were a prisoner as well !' 

* Prisoners ? TeU me more.' 

* I will toll you,* he said, * f rom the beginning, that is from last 
Saturday. We were at Preston, and in higher spirits than we had 
been for some time, having received a great accession of the Catholic 
gentlemen of Lancashire, and their followers. I pretend not to 
know what was the General's purpose, but it was nnderstood 
amongst us that we were to march on Saturday moming upon 
Manchester, bis honour being assored that none of the enemy were 
within forty miles. You may judge, theref ore, of our astonishment 
when we received Orders to prepare for action, for General Willes 
was npon ns, in what f orce and whether provided with cannon we 
knew not, so badly were we served by our messengers. And yet I 
am inf ormed by Mr. Patten, who hath had the ear of bis honour 
throughout, that he spared neither pains nor cost to be acquainted 
with all the movements of General Carpenter, knowing nothing of 
General Willes, who was marching upon us from Wigan, having 
with him, some say, less than a thousand men, but I know not what 
his numbers may have been. He was so closo to the town, that 
when the General rode out beyond the bridge with a party of horse 
he discovered the vanguard of the Dragoons, and had to ride back 
hastily. And then — ^I know not how. save by some judicial blind- 
ness sent by Heaven — oh ! had I been of the Council I There is a 
passage in Livy— but let that pass. Suffice it that the greatest, the 
most fatal mistake was made— oh ! how could it escape them all ?' 

I asked who made the mistake. 

* His honour himself . That is to say, none but the General can 
be praised or blamed for the conduct of a campaign ; but yet I 
know, having heard it for a tmth from Mr. Patten, who hath been 
mighty civil to me since we started, that in every Operation bis 
honour has been first guided and directed by Colonel Cxbrough, 
and then thwarted by gentlemen who shall be nameless. I cannot 
doubt that in the matter of the bridge, he—that is, Colonel Cx- 
brough— was overruled ; nor can I believe that a man who has 
studied campaigns and been on active Service could have neglected 
so simple an advantage. Know then, Miss Dorothy, that bef ore 
the town there runs a deep river which must be f orded ; over the 
river a bridge ; and this side the bridge a deep and narrow lane : it 
is like the Pass of Thermopyl» ; it may be def ended by a hundred 
men against an army — ^nay, by means of this pass we might have 
destroyed all the f orce that General Willes had been able to biin^ 
against us. Yet we neglected to def end this bridge. Some say the 
Brigadier Macintosh refused to obey the General ; I know not if it 
be true ; certainly there is no love betweeu the Scotch and the 
English officüTs. It matters not by whose fault ; the bridge waa 
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ief t ondef ended, and the enemy crossed over at iheir ease, and so 
came np to the town and prepared for an attack.' 

He stopped and sighed. 

*I never thonght,' he went on, *that I, a piain Oxford scholar, a 
man of peace, and of obscnre birth, shonld take my pari in a batÜe, 
fighting among gentlemen ; nor did I look to f eal the madness of 
Mars in my blood. Yet this day shall I never f orget, nor the " joy 
of battle " spoken of by Homer, and now understood by me. We 
f ormed f our chief barricadoes, or barriers, behind which we received 
the enemy. As for me, I had the honour to be placed among the 
gentlemen volunteers who def ended the barrier below the church, 
under Brigadier Macintosh. We were commanded by the Lords 
Derwentwater, Kenmnre, Wintoun, and Nithsdale. As for my lord 
and his brother, Mr. Charles, I dare maintain that they set an 
example to all of ns of courage and coolness nnder fire, being 
stripped to the waistcoat, and enconraging the men to work at the 
barriers and to give a warm reception to the enemy. A warm re- 
ception we gave them, indeed, and killed, I beUeve, as many as 120 
of them at the first attack. The battle lasted from three o'clock in 
the af temoon tili long into the night. Twice I saw the General — 
Mr. Tom, I mean-riding np to the barricado, enconraging us to 
stand firm and fire with precision, freely exposing himself to the 
enemy's fire. When the night feil the enemy set fire to two or 
three honses, partly with the design to bum down the whole town, 
and partly to terräy and dislodge us, and had there been the least 
wind, no doubt their horrid project had succeeded. At midnight 
the enemy withdrew, leaving 300 and more dead npon the field, 
while we for our part had lost but 17 killed and about 40 wounded. 
As for me, I had never a Scratch. Yet, in spite of this signal ad- 
vantage, and the joy of our men, you shall hear how we were all 
presently undone.' 

He stopped and f etched another sigh. 

* Undone, did I say ? Yea ; ruined and lost beyond hope. Yet 
we were 3,000 strong, and f ellows as stout as a general would wish 
to command. 

^ All that night the houses blazed and feil, one by one. with a 
most dreadful roaring of flames, and I think that few of us got 
mach sleep. For my own part I sat, firelock in band, behind our 
barrier, wishing that the moming would come, and longing to be at 
'em again. This I say not with boastfulness, but to ^ow how 
quickly even a man of peace may become a man of war. Yet is the 
man of peace a madman thus to f ollow the drum. It hath been 
tmly Said by Seneca in his book ' 

* Never mind Seneca, Mr. Hilyard. For Heaven's sake go on 
with the story. What happened next ?' 

* Since you know that we were all taken prisoners, yon know, 
Miss Dorothy, pretty nearly as much as I know myseli. For, of a 
truth, I cannot teil with certainty why we laid down our arms. We 
took a few prisoners, and from one of them, an officer, I leamed the 
•trength of the enemy, and that General Carpenter was marching 

14 
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lipon OS, having with him three regiments of Dragoons. But still 
we should greatly outnumber them. " Gentlemen," cried one of 
the prisoners, as he was led through onr ranks, " I am yonr prisoner 
to-day, but you will all be ours to-morrow." At which some of us 
langhedj bnt I, thinking how the bridge had been neglected, b^an 
to consider seriously what this might mean. I say. again that I 
blame not his honour. Neither as man nor boy hath he ever cared 
f or things military, to study the conduct of a siege nor the history 
of a campaign. But I marvel that Colonel Oxbrough, who should 
have known better, or that Lord Widdrington, who should have 
been made to hold his tongue, or that Brigadier Macintosh — but, 
indeed, there is smaU profit in wondering. 

* Now, in the moming, when we expected, althongh it was Sun- 
day, that the enemy would either attack us again, or that we should 
sally f orth and attack them, which would have been more to our 
humour and the purpose, the blood of the men being up, and every- 
body in good spirits at the yesterday's fighting and heavy losses we 
had inflicted upon the enemy, no Orders came, and we continued at 
our posts all that morning. There was some firing upon us, but 
not much, from two or three houses occupied by the enemy. I 
think it must have been ten of the clock that a rumour began among 
US that General Carpenter had arrived, and that the town was in- 
vested, and we entirely surrounded. At first that seemed to matter 
little, because we had beaten them once, and could beat them again 
were they twice as strong. Next it was whispered that we were 
Short of powder as well as provisions. What kind of officers ai"e 
those who lead their men into a fight with no more ammnnition 
than is enough f or a Single day's fighting, and no more proTisious 
than from day to day can be gathered on the march ? Now when 
I understood this I began to tremble indeed, because it became 
quite piain to me that we must now either surrender (though nearly 
three to one, and füll of heart), or fight our way out with bayonet, pike, 
and sword against musket and cannon. I conf ess, moreover, that I 
was tempted to foUow the example of some of our men, who, on 
the first suspicion of this desperate position of affairs, scoured off, 
and made good their escape by a way where as yet none of the 
Dragoons were posted. It was by a street called Fishergate, which 
leads to a meadow beside the river, where are two good f ords. I 
know not how many got away, but by one way or another, hiding 
in the houses and escapiug by night, there must have been more 
than a thousand, because sure I am that not half of those who were 
with US the day bef ore the fight were those who laid down their 
arms the day af ter. A happy escape to them ! As f or those who 
Ire taken, what can they look for ? Courage, Miss Dorothy ! there 
IS time, and something may yet be done. We must not despair. 
First, there is open always to poor mortals in their worst extremity 
their appeal to Heaven ; it is not fortune alone which destroyii 
armies. Next, it must be admitted a noble madness at the worst, 
which compelled so many gentlemen to go f orth on this forlorn 
hope, so that their speedy discomfitore ought to be a punishment 
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Bnfficient mito ihem. Besides, there is the famons passage of 

Boethius * 

' Oh ! Mr. Hilyard, let us not look to Boethius f or help. Teil 
me all, and then let us think what remains to be done.' 

* Alas 1 little is lef t to teil, and that is bad. On Sunday moming 
thero was held a conncil, of which I have heard the snbstance, 
though, of cöurse, I was not present. When the time shall come 
when scholars shall be consulted on every subject, as the oracles 
were consnlted 6t old, there will be a school or coUege of scholars 
whose sole business it shaU be to advise Ministers, contnve measures, 
be consulted by Generals, and lay down plana for the general good 
of the nation. Happy would it have been — ^I say it not boastMly, 
but with sorrow— f or us all had our Commander sought the counsel 
of the only scholar who was with them. But they knew not — ^they 
know not, and do not in their ignorance suspect— that a man who 
hath read Tacitus, Livy, and Thucydides, to say nothing of Caesar 
his Oommentaries, Sallust his history, the great military writer 
Yegetius (in the Leyden edition), and the late campaigns, with such 
help as was within his reach, of the illustrious ]^£krlborough, a 
greater than Hannibal, could lead their army better than all of 
them put together. No ammunition, no powder, no provisions ; 
not a map of the country ; no spies — and that bridge lef t unde- 
f ended ! Why, I should have sallied f orth to meet the enemy, and 
Struck a blow, bef ore that bridge was abandoned, as would have 
rung through all England ; General Carpenter's tum should have 
followed next ; and then — ^then — ^unless the City of London de- 
dared for the Prince I should ^ 

He stopped, gasping, carried away with the imaginary glory of 
the campaign directed by himself . 

* What would you have done then, Mr. Hilyard ?' 

* I should have dictated terms to King George, and in retum for 
disbanding my f orces and sending all home again, I wov^l4 have lef t 
him on the throne and accepted a general amnesty.' 

* What, and desert the Prince ?* 

* Nothing is of any lasting help for the Prince,' he said, 'ontil he 
hath fijst tumed Protestant. Although they did not consult me, 
however, I learned that the Council was divided, and no agreement 
poflsible ; for some thought that, considering our numberp which 
was still greater than that of the enemy, it would be shamef ul to 
surrender without another fight, while others thought that onough 
blood had been shed, and that terms had better be made — such 
terms as could be obtained. If there was neither ammunition nor 
Provision, how could a sally be atte^pted. to say nothing of an 
escape ? And how could we sit down to oe starved ? Then the 
town was invested : we were all caught like rats in a trap ; if we 
attempted to fight our way out, we should be shot down as we ran ; 
with other arguments which savoured as much of cowardice as of 
prudence. '&& honour, who presided, listened to all, and looked 
from one to the other to ask his opinion. The Earl of Derwent- 
watcFi with bis brother and the Highland officers, were hot for a 
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sally, and f or fighting the way ont with sword and bayonet when 
all the powder was gone. " What !" they cried, " are we to abandon 
the enterprise because we are merely threatened ? We are invested 
— ^that is true ; we have little powder — that is true ; let us reserve 
all we have to protect the rear, and cut our way in the darkness 
throngh them." Lord Widdrington, for his part, was strong for 
capitnlation ; the rising, he said, was hopeless ; the English gentie- 
men held aloof , or were hostile ; the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lumley, 
and a great many gentlemen of the north were with General Car- 
penter ; they had been deceived with promises of support, not only 
from. men who at the moment of action refnsed to come ont, bat 
also from the messengers who came and went between London and 
the north — here he looked at Colonel Oxbrough. Things were bad, 
bnt they might be made worse ; the bnsiness of the Prince conld 
not be advanced by the camage of his f ollowers ; wheref ore he was 
for a capitnlation on honourable terms. Then Lord Derwentwater 
spoke again. He said that he partly agreed with Lord Widdring- 
ton ; their affairs were hopeless ; divided counsels, as well as mis- 
representation, had brought them to this pass ; yet he, for one, 
could not think they shonld capitulate while they still had their 
swords lef t. His vote, therefore, was again for cntting a way 
throngh. Finally, all looked to Colonel Oxbrough, who, in his 
calm and qniet way, said that as regards misrepresentation, he "knew 
of none, all the business of the Prince being carried on f aithfnlly, 
as is proper among gentlemen ; that he had himself been a mes- 
senger, and proved his own loyalty by casting in his lot with them ; 
that, as to the f ailure in the south and west, and the silence as re- 
gardjs L*eland, he knew no more than anyone present ; bnt, as to 
the present jnncture, he was a soldier, and knew how to obey, 
thongh against his own judgment ; therefore, whatever the opinion 
of the Council, he was ready to obey again, whether it shonld bo 
decided to fight or to capitulate. If to fight, many would doubtless 
meet with the death of a soldier ; if to surrender, some would pro- 
bably be hanged, some beheaded, and some pardoned, and their 
estates confiscated. " But," he added, " those who die will die for 
the King, and those who are ruined will be ruined for his sake." 

*Oatside, and among us of the rank and file, there was now 
(seeing that the way of escape by Fishergate Street was at last 
closed by the Dragoons) only one f eeling — namely, that we shonld 
fight our way ont ; and hard things were said of our Icaders, who 
had got US into this trap, out of wMch there was no escape, althongh 
so many roads, so that we were like crabs and lobsters in their 
wicker- work cages, whereinto they can creep with ease, but cannot 
get out again. Nevertheless, despair and determination would have 
made a way, I doubt not, for who would not fight if it were certain 
death to remain and probable death to advance ? I know not what 
may be the clemency of King George, on which they now bmld wj 
many hopes, bnt Mngs do not use to be mercif ul towards rebels. 
However, we were all resol ved to fight, and when at length Colonel Ox- 
brough was sent to treat of surreuJer, the common soldiers wero told. 
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to keep them quiet, that General Willes had ofEered hononrable iernii 
if we would lay down our arms. The terms which he brought back 
were, indeed, nothing but what we had a right to expect — namely, that 
we were to surrender at discretion. This, one mnst own, was choking 
to US all, af ter a victory such as ours. The Colonel brought back thi« 
reply, and a second message was sent by Captain Dalzell begging 
f or time, which was granted — namely, until seven o'clock on Mon- 
day moming, provided that no more entrenchments were thrown 
up and that hostages were sent. It was with a heavy heart, indeed, 
that I saw my Lord Derwentwater, with grave and serious counte- 
nänce, ride f orth with Colonel Macintosh, as our hostages. For I 
nnderstood very well that this was but the beginning of the end, 
and that our vaunted rising, which was to have been f ollowed by 
the general voice of- the whole nation, had come to a sudden and 
ehameful end. I could not but think of all that this brave young 
gentleman staked upon the issue of the enterprise r his vast estates, 
bis rank and dignity — even his lif e ; for, though the clemency of 
the King be extended to all eise, can it ever include the Prince's 
cousin, ms playf ellow, and his most intimate friend ? Alas ! I fear 
that noontide sun of splendour is veiled and eclipsed already ! It 
is reported that when Lord Derwentwater entered the General's 
tent, he sat down and said, with a sigh, that he would rather trust 
himself to the clemency of King George than retum to an army 
where there was neither wisdom, agreement, obedience, nor honesty 
(thinking of the mischievous jealousies between Englishman and 
Scot). For clemency, we know not ; the smaller folk may hope, 
but for my lord, I dare prophesy that he will smile no more upon 
this earth. And as for the rest of his days, they will be f ew indeed 
and füll of sorrow. I know not in what reflections my comrades 
passed Sunday night ; but for myself , I meditated continually on 
the neamess of death, seeing nothing but probable destruction 
whichever way was chosen. Why, I asked myself, did I make or 
meddle with the matter ? For, though bound in duty to f ollow bis 
honour did he order it, I was not bound to volunteer my lif e in the 
cause. Again, I said to myself, though I hoped to show gratitude 
by being of service, I shouid have known that as a common soldier 
I could have no say in the Council — not even private intercourse 
with the General. Perhaps there were others such as myself ; 
though most seemed insensible to danger, and lay sleeping like logs 
all the night, and in the moming would have gone f orth to fight as 
cheerfully as to play a bout at quarterstaff. Truly I think that 
most of our vaunted courage doth proceed from insensibility and 
lack of imagination, so that the brave soldier who marches stndght 
to the cannon^s mouth does so because he cannot think, or picture 
the f uture, and would draw back and flinch if he could f oresee the 
agony of his wound and the dreadf ul pain in which he must die. 
However this may be, when it became known in the moming that, 
after all, we were to surrender, and that af ter what had seemed to 
US a most glorious and successful action, in which they lost ten 
tinies as many men we, and had at last to retL^e, the rage aod 
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disappointment of the men were temble to witness. They raa 
abont the streets, calling npon each other to sally f orth and f orce a 
way out. Had they been led in this attempt, I am very certain that 
we shonld have got away, though with heavy loss, and perhaps have 
gotten in the end much advantage to the cause. Bnt onr officen 
were too tender for us (if not for themselves), therefore we mnat 
needs be hanged, as will doubtless happen to most, or sent to the 
Plantations, or die of gaol-f ever — though with regard to his honour, 
Miss Dorothy, we mnst hope for better things. The nnf ortanate 
Mr. Patten, poor wretch, will have but short shrif t, I fear. I love 
not the man, yet I conf ess that his conrage in Coming ont with ns, 
his bravery in the action, and his present constancy nnder nusfor- 
tone, have cansed me to f orgive the past. 

* The soldiers ran, I say, this way and that, distracted, and with- 
ont a leader, for the officers and gentlemen, even those who were 
loudest to sally f orth, kept within, and ventnred not ont to meet 
that roaring, maddened mob. One there was among us who ven- 
tnred to use the word " surrender." Hirn they shot. As for me, 
having designs of my own, I bellowed with the rest, and so kept a 
whole skin. 

* Miss Dorothy,' he intermpted himself , crying out as if violently 
moved, * I maintain and declare that the whole business was con- 
ducted so f eebly from the very beginning, when they refused to 
enlist the men who volunteered, to the end, when they would not 
even keep the bridge or sally f orth and attack the enemy, whom we 
ontnumbered by three to one, that his hononr the Greneral was right 
to bring it to a close. Yes, we might have made a sortie ; there 
were stül a f ew ronnds of powder left ; we might (some of us) have 
escaped, and the lives lost would have been counted by hundreds ; 
and af terwards what would have been onr lot, but wandering among 
the mountains and starving on the moors, with death for those taken 
prisoner, and f ew indeed winning their way to the Scottish army ? 
Whereas, now, the Government may show themselves mercifnl. 
One knows not, to be sure, the f ate of Lord Mar ; if he be success- 
f ul for a time — ^for he cannot, I am sure, in the long run— our 
prisoners may meet with leniency ; if Lord Mar be already def eated, 
which much I fear, then the f ate of the prisoners may be hard. 
Let US not f orget that their leaders gave themselves up, in the hope 
that the common sort might escape unharmed and free.' 

It was Tom's good heart and compassionate nature made him 
listen to the counsels of Lord Widdrington. He gave up himself 
and his friends to save the poor f ellows who had f oUowed them ; 
there was to be no nnnecessary bloodshed. I know now that this 
is not the way in which campaigns shonld be conducted. Does a 
Marlborough when he meditates a Blenheim think with pity of the 
soldiers who will die in carrying out his plans ? Tom was not a 
Marlborough, nor ought he to have been a general. Yet as for his 
courage, that was abundantly proved ; as for his honesty, that was 
never doubted ; as for his miUtary genius, we must look for it in 
the plans propoaed by Colonel Oxbrough, and if we find it not in 
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the histoiy of the campaign, we mnst remember that discord pre- 
vailed in every Council, where every man regarded himself as eqnal 
to the Genei'al-in- Chief. The leaders, when there was no hope but 
in a great camage, gave themselves up to save the rest. It was 
nobly done by tibem. As for King George's clemency, we mnst 
look to the heads on Temple Bar, the scaffolds on Tower Hill, the 
shootii^s and hangings at Liverpool, Warrington, and Preston ; 
the deaths in prison, the confiscated estates, and the long lines of 
wretches put on board the ships at Liverpool, and sent out to work 
for the rest of their days, tom from their homes, in the Plantations 
of Virginia and Jamaica. 

Mr. Hilyard went on to finish his narrative. 

*In the midst of the confusion, one Mr. Alexander Murray, 
Lieutenant in Strathmore's Regiment, being a hot-headed youth, 
and füll of indignation against the surrender, made his way to 
General Forster's quarters, where his honour sat, in melancholy 
mood, as may be imagined, and with him one or two genüemen, 
and Mr. Patten, his chaplain. Mr. Murray carried in his band a 
pistol, which no one had noticed until he burst into their midst, 
and crying " Traitor !" levelled it at Mr. Forster's head, and would 
most certainly have killed him, but that Mr. Patten Struck up the 
pistol, and the shot went into the ceiling. 

^ Quite early in the moming, almost bef ore daylight, the Dragoons 
rode in. A trumpet was blown, and, all being presently drawn up 
in the market-place, the men were told to lay down their arms, 
which they did with very rueful faces, and oniy because they had 
no more ammunition, and there was no one to lead them. Thus 
ended onr great and glorious Bebellion. I have left at Preston near 
500 English gentlemen and f ollowers and soldiers (where are all the 
rest — ^those who promised, but came not ; and those who came, but 
ran away ?), and 1,000 Scots, of whom 150 are noblemen and gen- 
tlemen (but at least 1,000 mnst have got away, or gone away, before 
the fighting began). What they will do wiiii all I know not. My 
greatest hope is that, seeing they have so many in the net, they may 
pardon all ; but my greatest fear is that, seeing they have both small 
and greafc, they may punish all the great while they sufEer the small 
to go free.* 

* Then, how is it,* I asked, * that you, too, are not a prisoner T 

He laughed, and took another draught of the October. 

*When I perceived,* he said, 'how things were likely to go, I 
reflected that a free man is certainly more useful than a prisoner ; 
and that, if I could be of any Service to his honour (as the mouse 
was once of service to the lion), it could only be if I was free. 
Wheref ore, I cast about in my mind for a way of escape. Happily, 
I remembered that the man in whose house I was billeted, an 
apothecary by trade, had already prof essed some kind of &iendship 
for me because of certain recipes, secrets, and ancient mixtures, 
which, ont of my reading in Celsus, and other leamed authors, I 
had been able to impart to him. Theref ore, before the proclama- 
tiod for all to repair to the market-pkge was issued, I had alread^r 
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awakenod my friend from sleep, and commnmcated to him my 

Elan. It was nothing more than this, that, having first shaved my 
ead and chin (one ol the marks of onr men being a bristly chin^, 
he shonld give me an old second-hand fnll-bottomed wig, snch as is 
wom by those apothecaries who wish to pass f or leamed physicians, 
and a blne apron, and shonld pnt me behind his own connter. This 
obliging man, f or whom I will most certainly transcribe the Roman 
cnre f or podagra as soon as (i£ ever) I reach home — ^that is, the 
Manor House — ^again, most generonsly gave me all 1 wanted. Nota 
bene, he is a bachelor, which made the thing easier, there being no 
woman in his house to pry and talk, except a deaf old crone, I, 
theref ore, became for the day his apprentice, assistant, or jonmey- 
man, serving dmgs, mixing medicines, and preparing lotions, emetics, 
plaisters, and other things for the sick men and wonnded. Tou may 
think that all this time I kept my face so screwed up, that no one, 
even of onr own men (bnt they were nnder ward) shonld know me. 
Another Service the apothecary did for me. Lord Widdrington was 
ill with the gont ; my (supposed) master had to prescribe for him. 
This wonld give him, I thonght, the chance of speaking a word to 
his hononr. 

^ The good man told me that he f onnd his hononr at the Mitre 
Tavem, where were also all the lords and some other of the gentle- 
men, the whole Company greatly cast down ; that, af ter giving 
Lord Widdrington his me£cine, he whispered in Mr. Forster's ear 
(bnt there were no sentinels in the room to watch or gimrd the 
prisoners) that I was in his honse, saf ely bestawed and disgnised 
for the present, and designed to escape on the first opportnnity, and 
that I desired to know & I conld be of Service to hinu To this 
Mr. Forster replied that he knew not what conld be done. " Bnt," 
he said, " bid Mr. Hilyard, as soon as he saf ely may, go to Lady 
Grewe, and inform her exactly of all the circnmstances. And teil 
him to take care of Mistress Dorothy, my sister." * 

Thns in the honr of his greatest hnmiliation did my brother find 
a kind thonght for me. 

* When the night feil,* Mr. Hilyard went on, * I made haste to 
depart, all the more qnickly because my benef actor, the apothecary, 
began to be nneasy lest any of the townsf olk shonld accnse him of 
harbouring a rebel. By this time the search in the honses was 
over, and the streets swept clear of onr nnlucky insnrgents, who 
were all nnder lock and key, except those f ortunate enongh to get 
off, like myself . As for the Higmanders and common soldiers, they 
were all clapped into the parish chnrch. Bnt because the Dragoons 
were riding up and down stopping and questioning all passengers« 
I filled a basket with some bottles of physic, and put a little biscuit 
into my pocket. Thns prepared, and with my apron still tied round 
me, I saUied f orth. Now all the roads were blocked with patrols, 
but I knew a way, conld I reach it, where a lane led to a meadow, 
and beyond the meadow was a f ord over the river, and beyond the 
ford open fields. The night was dark, with slcet and rain, which 
helped me to pass unperceired, though in a great qüaking, for, 
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believe me, I had no great confidence in my apron shonld I be 
qnestioned. In a word, I got in saf ety to my lane, ran across the 
meadow, and through the river, up to tho middle in the freezing 
water, and so into the open country. All that night I walked or 
ran, and towards moming f ound a bam, where I lay on soft straw, 
and slept the day through. And so I made my way here, and am 
once more, ]\Iiss Dorothy, if I be not taken prisoner, hopeful to 
serve yon again/ 

This was the story which Mr. Hilyard brought to me. When I 
had heard it thronghout I sat awhile as one who is stunned with a 
blow npon the head, saying nothing, while Mr. Hilyard began to 
comf ort me and himself with ülustrations,, taken from saored and 
ancient history, of misf ortunes and reverses to kings and princes, 
instancing Crassus, Croesus, Polyeuctes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, Han- 
nibal, and many other notable cases, in which f ortune proved fickle. 
Alas ! what did the violent death of Cato signify to me, who was 
in terror f or a brother ? Presently he ceased talking, and his eyes 
closed. He was asleep. This did not show want of f eeling, f or I 
remembered that the poor man had been Walking f or two nights, 
and was tired out. 

I left him sleeping, and went to my own room, where I lay awake 
all night, thinking what should be done. To all my thinking there 
came but one gleam of hope. There was the King's clemency. 
Had I known or suspected the vengeance that would be wreaked 
npon these unf prtunate prisoners there would have been no hope 
1^ at alL 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

TO LONDON. 

* It is certain,' said Mr. Hilyard, * that the lords and the Chiefs will 
be taken to London, there to be tried f or high treason. I heard that 
it was already decided from two King's officers, who came to the 
Shop f or a plaister on Monday af ternoon.* 

This made me think that, if one were to help Tom, it must be in 
London, and I presently resolved that somehow I would get me 
thither. To be sure, it was a great joumey f or a woman to under- 
take, and that in winter. But it must be done. Mr. Hilyard was 
going to Stene. I would go with him so far ; after that by myself, 
if necessary, or under such Charge as Lady Crewe would assign to 
me, and to such a house as she would recommend to me. On this I 
quickly resolved, and was determined. As for Lord Crewe's help, 
on that I built little, because it needed not a politician to perceive 
that one of his lordship's history and known opinions would have 
small interest in a Whig Court. Yet when a man is so highly placed 
he must have friends, cousins, and old acquaintances on both sides. 

* Add to this,* said Mr. Hilyard, * that to-day my tum ; to-morrow 
yours ! The great Whig Lords ai'e not too certain of their seats.' 

When, however, I told Mr. Hilyard that I was resolved to go, I 
d the greatest trouble with him. For, first, he maintained stifSy 
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that it wonld be impossible to take me with him on acconut of the 
weather, it being abeady the middle of November, the days growing 
Short, and the roads so heavy that no one conld expect the coach or 
any Waggons wonld mn. Moreover, there had already fallen so 
great a depth of snow as I have never seen since, insomnch that 
Hexham Moor was f onr or five f eet deep in it, and in the drifts 
mnch deeper. No one, he said, onght to travel in snch weather bnt 
those who are yonng, strong, and fear not the cold. I replied that 
I was both strong and yonng, and f earless of cold. Next, as to other 
dangers, he was himseK well known in these parts as having been 
in l£e Service of Mr. Forster, both the eider and the younger, f or 
fif teen years ; during that time having met with many people and 
made many acqnaintances. It also was very well known that he 
went ont with his patron. This being so, what if he were arrested 
and imprisoned, and I lef t alone on the road ? I replied that such 
a thing wonld be most dreadfnl, and must therefore be gnarded 
against by some disgnise, the natnre of which I wonld leave to his 
invention. * Why,' he said, smiling, * as to that, I doubt not that I 
could dress np so as to defy them all ; bnt there is also yonrself . 
Will it be wise, think yon, men's minds being in a tumult, to pro- 
claim alond that Miss Dorothy Forster, sister of General Forster, is 
going to London in order to get off her brother, if she can in any 
way prevail ? There must be disguise f or you, as well as f or me, if 
yon will go.' 

*Tndeed I shaU go,* I replied; *nothii^ eise will content me. 
And I tmst to you to bring me saf e to town ; disguise me as you 
will. Why, Mr. Hilyard, who is there to work f or Tom but myself ?' 

' There is Lady Crewe,* he said. * And, truly, I know not what 
you could do in London.* 

* Yes, Mr. Hilyard ; by your leave I could be doing something. 
I could see Tom, and do what is told me. Snrely he 1ms friends in 
London.* 

* Snrely he has ; but I fear that they are all on the wrong side, 
like Lady Crewe herseif. Have you no cousins among the Wliigs ?* 

Cousins I had, plenty as blackberries, but all were honest Tories. 
Stay, there was one ; but I had never seen her. She was Mary 
Ciavering, who made a great match, and married Lord Cowper. 

*Lord Cowper? Lord Cowper?* cried Mr. Hilyard. *Why, he 
is Lord Chancellor. If Lady Cowper is your cousin, the business ia 
as good as done. But yet, I know not. She cannot ask f or many ; 
and there is Mr. Ciavering of Callalee a prisoner. Still, there is one 
friend at Court f or us. LE he only had the money (but perhaps his 
honour's friends in London will find that) to grease a f ew palms, I 
should not despair. Miss Dorothy, if you are brave, and f ed strong 
enough, come to London with me, in äie name of God.* 

Theahe began to plan disguises ; and first he thought he would 
become a clergyman, and I his daughter — ^then he walked about, 
puffing his cheeks and smacking his protruded lips, like one of those 
reverend gentlemen who think too much of the fleshpots and the 
üask. (While thus acting, he looked iox »11 the world as if he wort 
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a cassock.) Bat that plan pleased him not, on consideration, be- 
canse he remembered that it is a long way to London, that accidents 
might happen on the road, and he be called npon to read the service 
appointed for the sick, to console and fortify the dying, even to 
administer tiie Holy Sacrament, which would be a most dreadf ul 
and nnpardonable sin ; and yet, if he ref nsed, he mnst needs conf ess 
the cheat, and so be haled to prison, or whipped out o£ the town as 
a rogne, and very likely I with him. No; that wonld not do. 
Then he thought that he would be a physician, and his face became 
long, and he carried his nose in the air, and one seemed to perceive 
the smell of drugs, as is generally the case with these gentry. 

* Why,* he said, ' truly, I am afready somewhat skilled in medicine, 
having once. when yonng, read for curiosity the works of Celsus, 
Giden, and Avicenna, and conld easily pass for a physician nntil I 
feil in with a brother of the mystery, when, for lack of the cnrrent 
coin of Speech and the Jargon of the trade, every craft haying its 
own manner of speech, I should certainly be discovered.* 

Then he langhed, for a new idea occnrred to him, and he begged 
me to excuse him for a f ew minutes. So he lef t the room. Presently 
a step ontside and a knock at the door. Wonderf ul is the power of 
a mime I It is needless to say that I knew Mr. Hilyard under his 
disguise, but I also knew, which is much more to the point, for 
whom he wished to be taken. There is in the village of Bamborough 
an honest blacksmith named John Purdy, of as old a f amily as our 
own, because if we have been Forsters of Etherston from time im- 
memorial, the Purdys have been village blacksmiths for as long (one 
of them joined the insurgents at Kendal for no other reason than 
because Mr. Tom was the General, and afterwards for his trouble 
got sent to Virginia, where he presently was set free, and is now 
doing well). John Purdy was a man of forty, short and Square 
built, who went lame by reason of an accident in his ^prentice days. 
He wore a handkerchief tied round his head, and over that a great 
flapping hat, and in his hand always a stout ashen staff. Such as 
he was, so was Mr. Hilyard — ^a simple tradesman, honest to look at, 
and not ashamed of himself , knowing his duty to his betters. Why, 
Mr. Hilyard looked almost too much of a village blacksmith. He 
had no occasion to carry a hammer ; there was across his face a 
giimy stain of oil or grease ; his hands were rusty with iron stains ; 
his flapping hat was over the red handkerchief ; his neck was wrapped 
in wool. 

* Will this do, Miss Dorothy ?' he asked with pride ; and as he 
spoke his face became Square like the face of John Purdy, his mouth 
set firm, and his nose long and straight. * Will this do ? I am now 
a North-country blacksmith ; I am going to Durham to seek for 
work with my sister, who is a handy girl, knows her place, and is 
respectful to her betters. At Durham we shall be |;oing to Newcastle, 
at Newcastle to York, and at York to London. It is a ürdy admirable 
disguise. I am saf e, unless they ask me to make a horseshoe.' 

His spirit, which had been desponding, rallied again at the 
prospect of riding to London and play-acting all the way. 
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I asked him when the prisoners might be expected to arrire in 
London. 

' Justice/ he said, * is not only blind, bnt lame. That is why she 
goeth so slowly. But I see no reason why the prisoners should be 
kept at Preston. They will ride by easy stages, perhaps ten or 
twelve miles a day ; and it is three hundred miles or so. If I 'were 
bis honour or Lord Derwentwater, I would try whether a clean piir 
of heels would not be more to the purpose than Court influence.' 

* But suppose they are too well guarded.* 
He laughed. 

* You cannot/ he said, * guard a man who resolves to escape, and 
hath the wit. Oh Lord ! everything is possible to him who hath 
the wit.* 

' Then, Mr. Hilyard, why have not you become a rieh man ?' 

He might have replied that it was partly out of bis fidelity to me 
and to mine ; otherwise, had so ingenious a gentleman gone to 
London, he must, surely, have acquired great fame and riches. 

We set off on our joumey the next morning, in a terrible gale of 
wind and snow, through wMch nothing could have kept me up but 
a terror worse than that of a driving wind across a bleak moor. I 
had with me in my pocket all the money that I cordd find, amount- 
ing in all to no more than twenty-f our guineas. 1 also tied up, in 
as small a parcel as I could make it, some of my fine things which I 
might want in London. These Mr. Hilyard made into a pack. He 
was dressed in a long brown coat of frieze, with long sleeves, which 
covered bis hands as well as gloves might have done, and was, 
besides, muffled up about the neck and chin, so that certainly no 
one, with bis flapping hat and bis limp, would have recognised him. 
As f or me, I was dressed like any piain village girl, with a hood and 
thick flannel petticoats. We were to ride the same horse (but that 
a good stout nag, easily able to carry both), I on pillion bdiind Mr. 
Hilyard ; but the way was so bad, and the snow so deep, that I do 
not think the poor man rode fif ty miles out of all the way between 
Blanchland and London. Of ten we both walked, one each side tbe 
poor creature, who picked bis way slowly in the deep snow, and sank 
Bometimes up to the girth. 

*If we may believe in the intervention of Heaven,' said Mr. 
Hilyard, * we might own that the wrath of the Lord is poijred out 
upon US for our Rebellion against the Protestant Succession, in 
snow and sleet, storm and rain ?' 

* And yet,' I replied, ' there be many thousands in England who 
have not joined in the Bebellion : and for them, too, are the storm 
and snow.' 

* Yes ; and David alone counted the people, yet the people 
perished.* 

Every day, and all day long, Sundays included, we continiied our 
joumey in such a winter as I hope never to see again. On the road 
we were in Uttle danger : f ootpads would not attack a pair of poor 
country people : no one was likely to recognise either of us : the 
danger and the inconvenienc© were in the evening, when we had tQ 
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find the rudest lodgings, avoiding the inns, unless we were compelled 
to go to them ; and then Mr. Hilyard would be in terror lest some 
one should oifer a rudeness to me, whereby he would have to fight 
and create a distnrbance, and be taken before a justice ; and I in 
terror lest he should be carried away by his vanity, and begin to 
sing and to show his gif ts and parts. But neither of these things 
happened. For myself , as soon as I had a bed, or a part of a bed, 
given to me (which was always among the maids and servants, as 
suited my pretended condition), I would go there and sit down, and 
to bed early, while the rest, men and women together, sat round the 
fire, my blacksmith being thought a surly fellow, who spoke little, 
though he was willing to didnk with any who offered. 

Once the night feil before we f ound a resting-house, and we lost 
cur way. Then, indeed, my brave companion and trusty friend, 
who had kcpt me in heart by his own courage, seemed to lose his 
courage suddenly. 

* Alas !' he said, when I reproved him gently, * I know of dangers 
whereof you know nothing. We are now warm and not yet hungry, 
but we shall presently become chilled with the terrible wind, and 
we shall grow hungry, and we shall yawn and f eel a desire to fall 
asleep. But, mark you, if we fall asleep we shall die. Wherefore, 
if you see me growing sleepy or heavy, prick me sharply with a 
pin ; and if you so much as yawn, think it not stränge if I shake 
you by the Shoulders. It is related in Olaus Magnus how a Company 
of sailors, going a-fishing about the North Cape (where live the 
little Lapps, and there are terrible sorcerers and magicians), were 
overtaken by a storm of wind and snow, and so lost their way, and 
presently feil a-yawning and so all to sleep save one, who kept him- 
self awake with deep stabs and cuts of a knif e, causing sore pains ; 
so that if his eyelids feil, for mere smart he was sure to open them 
again — ^and so was at last picked up and recovered. But his com- 
panions sleep still, where they lie covered with snow and ice, and 
so will lie tili the Day of Judgment. Miss Dorothy, 'tis an awf ul 
tale ! Prick me sharply, I pray you, if I so much as off er to yawn.' 

The wind blew too cold in our f aces for me, at least, to f eel 
sleepy, or to think of yawning. But it was late, and the road grew 
worse, and I knew not whither we might be going. 

The poor tired nag was stumbling now, and both of us at his 
head. There seemed no vestige of a road. The landscape on either 
band, for it was a champaign country, lay stretched out white, 
covered with snow. The clouds had cleared away, and the moon 
was out ; but not a bam, or a f armhouse, or a cottage in which we 
could seek for so much as a shelter in the straw. We plodded on, 
the horse lif ting his f eet with difficulty, and Mr. Hilyard, now in a 
kind of despair, begging me from time to time not to yawn, and to 
have a long pin ready. 

Suddenly we saw before us a light, or lights. 

* Is it a Will-oVthe-wisp ?' I said. * Or it may be a f airy light. 
Bure nothing human could be out on such a night, except our« 
selves.' 
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' 1 know not whiit it is,' ho Said ; ' but I bave tyro loaded ^ 
in the holsters, and, by yonr leave, I will have tham ia readini 
and there is also my cudgel, bat I hope I sboll not bave to ose 
Miss Dorotby, forgiva ma for letting yon come with me on 
wild-goosB ohase. I have lost my patron, wbo will most eaxeli 
hanged, and drami, and qnartered ; and now I have lost my inist 
too. Bobbed and murdered shaU we surely be ; bot not yon, beli 
me — not before they bava firat killed me.' 

He wits cold and f ünt for want of food, which. made bim afn 
but yet ba was resolTed to Bell onr Uvea dear. We cautioualy 
vanced in the direction of tbe liulits. which were not flicker 
like gobUnfires, bntsteady. I wolked besidebim, Icadiog the ha 
Wben, presently, we came to the spot, we diacuvered that the lij 
came from tbree or four great covered carta, sncb as gipaies 
Mr. Hilyard shouted alond for joy. 

' Wo are aafe now,' ha said ; ' tbese pcople are true Romany.' 

It ia tmly wonderful to rdate that theso ontcasts, wliom 
world regarda with so mnob soom, wbo have no knowledge at al 
religion, dnty, or morals, who live by pilfering and plnnder 
wbo, when caught loitering in a town, are whipped and clappod 
tho Stocks, Teceived ns with the greatest kindness as soon as t 
discovered that Mr. Hilyard could talk to them in their own ', 
guago, 

The women took of£ my oold and wet stockings aad shoes, bat 
my feet in bot water, bronght me a pannikin of bot broUi m 
witb I know not wbat meats, bat comforting ; and then, becam 
was no longer able to hold ap my heod, tbey made me a bed 
bianketa on the floor of a cart, and so I slept tili moming. 
Hilyard, I leamed afterwards, was not so weary but he could Bit 
and feast and diink whislcy with them, and talk to them in tl 
own tongae, so that they tooli bim for one of themselves, onJy ■ 
goised for sinfnl pnrposea of his own. 

We parted from these hnmble friends with gratitnde. I h 
never eeen them aince, bnt for their sake I rogard this nnha] 
i-uce of Wanderers with compassion, and never see a caravan o 
comp witbout giving Bomething to the woman, and a wrad 
connHel, which I doubt is thrown away, unto the men. 

' I have heard news,' aaid Mr. Hilyard, ' These people weit 
US, following the army when, like a mad dog which hath 
pose, we marched up and down the Bordor. They picked np 
the things which we threw away or left behind, and now h 
stored np, against the time when they can find a market, a gl 
qnantity of gnna and pike« gathered on the ground after each dl 
camp. Some of tbom came into Preston with ns, bnt bcodi 
liko me, aftcr tba surrender; Eome stayed with the enemy. Oni 
them was sent by Lord Derwentwater to Dilaton. Tbe Gönn 
inatantly pnt together all the papers «he cnuld find, and gava tl 
in Charge to one of the cottagers whom she can trust. Then, i 
her children, ehe started for London,' 

Alas 1 those tcnder children 1 
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* Lady Nithsdale/ he went on, * is also upon tlie road. Heavens 1 
it makes one*s heart to bleed only to think of the anxions ladies 
who are toiling along this dreadful road amid these pitiless snows ; 
and of the innocent children who will be robbed of their inherit- 
ance — ^and for what — for what ? Will there ever come a time when 
mankind will cease to bring ruin, death, and misery npon their 
heads for the sake of princes — yea, and of princes who deserve 
nothing at their hands but contempt and deposition ?* 

He then began to harangne npon the wickedness, the tyranny, 
and the cruelty of kings from Nero to Louis le Grand ; I think 
that his discoui*se lasted the whole day, and that he omitted no par- 
ticnlars of royal crimes. As to his charges against kings and sovereign 
princes I have nothing to say, except that we mnst take into acconnt 
the f act that they are bat men, and exposed to great temptations. 
Ferhaps some day the world may happen npon a race of virtuous 
princes, in answer to the prayers which loyal people so continnally 
send np to the Throne. But to rail at kings as if we conld do 
without them is to rail at a Divinely-appointed institution, and, there- 
f ore, hath in it something of blaspnemy, for which I rebuked this too 
daring Speaker. But he laughed, asking what I knew of Divine 
Right. Now, when you ask a woman conceming the f oundations 
of her faith, you put a question which she cannot answer, because 
she mnst needs believe what she has been taught. But if there 
were to be no kings, what would become of the virtne of loyalty, 
and for what purpose was it implanted in the heart of man ? Strange 
that so good a Tory as Mr. Hilyard had always been in Northum- 
berland, should become every day, the nearer we got to London, 
more of a Whig I 

I think, however, that Mr. Hilyard's peevishness about kings 
sprang from the bitter weather, which made his nose so blue and 
his hands so cold that he mnst needs find vent in ill-temper against 
something. Surely there never was so cold a winter or such dread- 
ful weather for those poor ladies who, like myself , were travelling 
np to London on behalf of the prisoners. When we reached Yorl^ 
after six days of the greatest hardships that I ever endured, I was 
fain get to bed, and stayed there from Saturday aftemoon tili 
Monday moming. Here Mr. Hilyard resolved to put aside the 
l^rthnmbrian way of speech, and became a Yorkshireman. No 
one, however, suspected us or asked any qnestions ; nor was any 
insnlt ofEered to me, as Mr. Hilyard f eared might happen. I think, 
for my own part, that the common sort of English, everywhere, as 
well as in Northnmberland, though rüde and rough, do not insult 
women. This savage vice is reserved for gentlemen ; not the 
meaner sort of men, bnt those who scour the streets at night, and 
intercept solitary passengers in unf requented parts. 

At York Mr. Bülyard cast about for a waggon which might be 
going to London, but there was none ; the weather being so bad 
that no cart or waggon could take the road. While we were there 
Mr. Hilyard leamed that the unfortunate Countess of Nithsdale, 
going up to London on the samc crrand as oorselyes, would not 
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«(.aji for tlie weather to break, and s coach to start, bot was ridisi 
OH witb all epeed. 

'She ia a great lady,' said Mr. Hilyard, 'dangtter of Lord Powis, 
wlicDi King James at St. Germain'a made a duke ; oiie of ber euten 
iä the wife of Lord Montague ; sbe bath Cousins ou both aides, jet 
I donbt if tbey will avail ber augbt.' 

' If ebe bave so many coiiains,' I aaid, ' and yet cannot nait for 
tho weather to break, how mncb more ebould I pnsb on, wbo baie 
so faw to help !' 

ne made no objeotion to tbia, and we left York the next morn- 
ing, thongb tbo snow was still so deep that not only the stage, bot 
c\'on tbe post was stopped. Bat tbere was one bappioess, tbat the 
roat grows easier and smoother with every mile tbat one gels 
iic;irer London, and tbere are many more inns of all kinda, espedallj 
of tboge frequented by cattle-drovera, wagsjoners, Carters, oarriera, 
and handioraftsmen going from. town to town upon tbe way ; there- 
fore suitable for a blacksmitb going to London looking for werk, 
with bis siater looking for respeotable aervice, Tbeae placea were 
longh, and tbe food was coaree, like tbe talk ; yet tbey were safe 
fiir IIS. Now I remarked, not once or tftice, bat overywbero »long 
tbe road, tbat tbe common people, wbo talked about notbiug bat 
the Bebellion, were one and all bot for tbe Protestant Snccessioa. 
I beard it everywbere declared tbat tbe iatentioQ of tbe Prince vas 
to iatroduce tbe Pope and tba Roman religion, witb the Inquisition, 
the rack, stake, thumbscrew, and all tbe tortnrea of whidi thej had 
heaid. Aa soon as he waa brmly on tbe throne all good Protestauta 
would be aent to the flames, af ter having tbeir limba cmelly racked 
and twiated. I know not what may bare been the opinions of the 
cijuntry gentief olk, but aa i-cgards tbe common counü^ people tbere 
conld be no doubt wbatever on tbia point. Notbiug conld be held 
iii greater abborrence by tbem than a Popiab sovereign. I sbnddered, 
too, at tbeir bloodtbirstinesa. The gallows was too good for auch 
trailors and vülaina aa Lord Derwentwater and General Förster ; 
the most exquisite tortures sbould be prepared for tbem, erery 
man loüdly espresaing bis williagneas to ad minister tbem, so that it 
waa sbocking to bear them talk. And tben most pions ejacnlations 
for the safety of Mother Chnrch interlarded witb tbe most dea- 
purately profane oatba ! Mr. Hilyard seemed to take a pleasore in 
enccuraging this cmel and sangninary talk ; and, wben I reproached 
bim with it, excused bimself partly on the gronnd that he dared 
not eveu be suspected of Jacobite principles, lest all aboold he dis- 
covered, and theref ore be feil in with tbeir mood ; and next, that 
many-of tbose wbo were loudeat in thcir talk were, be tbought, 
söcietly on tbe Prince'a aide, but afraid of betraying themselves, 
d.iid tbat it amaaed him to watcb tbeir anziety to seem on tbe saf o 
BÜe, ' Bat,' be said, ' dotb not this show tbe madneas of our lato 
attempt ? Wbat is it like— änd on whicb aide— tbe voice of tbe 
crrantry of wh ich We bave heard so mach ? "Wbere are those hearts 
whish wera said to be beating for the Prince ?' 

Be coold not contain bia Indignation and wratb at tbe f olly which 
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had planged ns all in snch misery, bnt inveighed withont ceasing at 
the cruelty and recklessness of those in London who caused the 
"whole business. Bnt when he perceived that bis words sank so 
deep in my beart, tbat I was falling into a kind of melancboly or 
despair, be cbanged tbe talk, and would speak no more in tbis 
gloomy way of the rising or its conseqnences. On tbe contrary, he 
assnmed tbe beaiing and manner of one who is on a pleasant joumey. 
Thougb each step was in three f eet of snow, and we made no more, 
bnt sometimes mnch less, than two miles in an bour, be langbed 
and sang as be went, insomuch tbat I sbould have thonght bim 
wanting in sensibility bad I not perceived tbat he was playing a 
part in order to divert my tbongbts. And always — can I ever be 
snfficiently gratefnl to bim, or pray eamestly enongh f or bis spiri- 
tnal and temporal good ? — carefnl f or such comf ort and alleviation 
as he conld procnre f or me, bargaining when we stopped f or a good 
bed f or me, and if possible a bed in a room by myself with no other 
women, becanse these were sometimes rongh and rüde ; and at 
York be bought a great soft mg, which be tied npon the saddle in 
such a way tbat be conld fold it over and wrap my feet, which 
before bad been almost frozen. He carried with him always a 
bettle of cordial, or streng waters, with which to refresh me (and 
himself also) when I was f aint. äa f or tbe f atigue of the jonmey, 
that had to be bome with patience, bnt the snffering — nay, the 
torture — ^he endnred for himself witbout repining, thongb he re- 
lieved it for me ! Truth to say, it was a f earfnl joumey ; for the 
snn never once showed bis face, nor did the snow cease falling, or 
tbe frost cease to continue, or the cold wind of the north to change. 
All the towns were alike, and every village a copy of the village we 
passed two hours before — covered up with deep drif ts of snow ; so 
that not only did it seem to me as if I mnst spend tbe rest of my 
life in plodding through the snow, but as if I had never done any- 
tbing ete, the former part of it having been a dream. Furtber, I 
oould not but f eel, which Mr. Hilyard had put into my mind, as if 
fieaven itself was showing its displeasure at our enterprise. Conld 
tbe Lord, af ter all^ be on tbe side of a Usnrper ? If so, where 
was the ßight Divme of which we bad been told so much ? 

* It is by travelling/ said Mr. Hilyard cheerfully, diverting my 
thoughts, and pretending to enjoy the joumey, * tbat we leam tho 
'World and watch the manners of men. I have always envied the 
great travellers of whom we read : Herodotus, Ulysses, Marcus 
Polus Venetus, Christopher Columbus, Sir Francis Drake, and 
otbers, thougb none of them, I think, had worse weather and worse 
roads than we. Theref ore it is tbe greater merit to bear up cheer- 
fully and keep a brave beart as you do, Miss Dorothy * — ^bere I 
lif ted my bead and pushed back my hood a little. Alas ! the same 
falling of the snow, the same drif ts against the trunks, the boughs 
drooping with tbe weight — ^when would tbis joumey end ? * Like 
them,' Mr. Hilyard continued, ' I would take ship and sail for dis- 
tant islands, and resolve the many doubts which beset those who 

•old construct the nia^a mundU. Ferhaps upon the way I shoold 
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tt Elias Artif ei, the Wanderiug Jew, who mnsl be by 
time an accomplished geographer. Thea I wonld leam whi 
tbere be a high rock of loadsfone, or whather it be the pole 
which cansetb the oompass to poiut one way ; where ia the 1 
dorn of Prester John ; whether the atory of the great hird B 
in Madigascar ia true, and it he caa of a verity carry an elepl 
what iB the canae of the Nile'a annnal rising, what of the cur 
in the Atlantic ; what ia the outlet of the Caspian 3ea ; whi 
Mount Caucasna be higher thaa the Pico of Teneriffe ; whitlv 
the birds in winter, and if it be tme that in MuBcovy ia a ra 
men yiho aleep all the winter like dormice ; whero was the si 
tha earthly Paiudise — with many other great and important i 
tions not to be aolved except by traTeUing to those plaoea.' 

And so on, talking continnally, and forcing me to listen, legi 
Chance I might fall into that kmd of Stupor of which doring ' 
daya he waa very much afraid. 

In B. Word, it was the moat frigbtfnl jonrcey erer woman ni 
took. Even now, I dream of it aometimes — and in my wj 
moments it aeems to bave been a dream — and always äong 
white, ailent and t«rrible road, tbere waa preaent betöre my 
tbe Tieion of a scaffold and a block, with the giittering steel ol 
axe, and in my mind the atory of that Israelitish woman wbo b\ 
sackcloth npon the rock, and watohed therc day and night, so 
neither tbe beaate of the fleld nor tlie fowls of tbo air aboold 1 
tbe hangicg corpeoB of her aons. ^^^_ 

CHAPTEß xxvhl ^^I 

LORD CREWE. ^^^^1 

So, at last, we came to Stene, Lord Crewe'a place in NorUiBail 

Now, wbüe we drew near to the park-gates, and were thin 
bow best to convey a megsage to her ladyship, tbere passed i 
gentlenmn of grave and reverend appearance, in cassock and 
wig, wbom I jndged might be in the Bishop'a Service. Bo I ato; 
hini, and asked bim civiUy if he waa perchance bis lordibip'a c 



' I ain,'__ he replied, in aome aurprise at the queatii 
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good girl ?' 

' Teil him, Mr. Hilyard,' I said. ' TeU him all.' 
' Sir,' aaid Mr. Bjlyard, ' tbis yonng lady ia not wbat ahe »e 

Bhe ia Miss Dorothy Forater, siatar ü£ Mr. Thomas Forster 

younger, who lately conimanded the rabel army, and nieoe of I 

Crowe. We are on onr way to London ; bat firat abe wonld I 

apeech, if it may be, with her ladyabip.' 

' What r cried tbe clergyman. 'Have yon not heard? G 

Heaven I Her ladyabip hatb been dead these six weeks and nil 
Dead 1 Lady Crewe was dead I Then was I friendleaa ind« 
' She died,' ha went on, ' of a fit or convnlaion, caused, we 

asEured, by her amdety on leamiog that a Warrant WM out 4« 
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apprehension of her nephew. She never learned the news of hia 
nsing, which was kept from her by order of my lord, f or fear of 
greater anxiet^. She died on the 16th day of October/ 

' The Stars in their courses fight against ns/ said Mr. Hilyard, in 
oonstemation. ' Terror ubique tremor, tunor nndique et andique 
terror.* 

^ Who are yon, sir, pray ?' asked the chaplain, astonished to hear 
Latin from the mouth of a blacksmith. 

'I was formerly Mr. Forster's tntor, and have since been his 
Steward. I am in disgnise, parüy beoanse I also was with the in- 
snrgents, and am not desirous of being taken. Bat, sir, could we 
speak with his lordship ?' 

' My lord is mnch broken by the death of her ladyship. Yet, I 
donbt not that he will receive her niece.' 

He took ns into the park, and so into the hall of the honse (sl 
great and stately honse it was, thongh not so fine as that of Bishop s 
Anckland or the Castle of Dnrham), and begged me to wait a f ew 
moments while he songht his lordship. 

Lord Crewe was sitting in his library in a high-backed armchair, 
a book on the table beside him, and a great coal-fire bnming. 

* Gome, child I' he said, holding ont both hands ; ^ come, kiss 
me f or thy dear annt's sake ! Thon hast heard my irreparable 
loss.' 

* I have just learned it, my lord, to my infinite sorrow. For, oh ! 
I have lost her to whom I looked for help at this moment, and she 
is gone ; and I may now lose my brother, who is a prisoner. and on 
Ids way to London to be tried.' And so, weeping and soobing, I 
feil at his lordship's knees. 

' Ay,' he said, laying his band npon my head, 'weep and cry, 
child ! Tonth hath tears ; age hath none. Life hath nothing left 
for me : I have lost all, my dear. Thon art strangely like her when 
she was yonng. Stay with me awhile, and let me comf ort myself 
by merely looking npon thy face. Nay, I have heard of thy mis- 
f ortnnes. Tom is a prisoner. Fools all I f ools all I Yet I wamed 
him ; I admonished him. This it is not to listen to the connsel of 
an old man. What wonld yon do for him ?' 

* "With permission, my lord, we wonld go to London and try to 
save him,' Mr. Hilyard replied. 

* Who are yon, sir ?* he asked. * Oh, I remember now. It is the 
Terr89 Filius. And how, sir, doth so great and powerful a man as 
you propose to tear these rebels from the grasp of Justice ?' 

' As yct, my lord, we know not ; but we hope that a way will be 
opened. There are, first, the chances in our favour. The Court 
may take a lenient view, seeing that so many are involved ; or there 
ig äie clemency of the King.' 

' Fass on to the next chance,* said the Bishop. * Boild not on the 
clemency of Kings.' 

* Why, my lord, if he is to be tried^ there is not much more to be 
said. But perhaps he may not be tned at all. A paidon might be 
procured by friends in high place.' 

15-2 
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^ In this matter, sir, look not to me f or help. I am now old. AI 
my friends, if I have any lef t, are on the other side.* 

* Then, my lord, saving yonr presence, there are juries to be in- 
flnenced * 

* They will not be so f oolish as to try them by a Jury/ 

* Next, there are, my lord, asking yonr pardon, guards to be cor- 
mpted, as has been done in many famons examples.' 

* Tush — ^tush ! teil me not of these secrets. You will want money, 
sir, and much money. Man, let me look at you füll in the face. 
Yonr eyes seem honest. In these times, and in such a service, the 
scarcity of honest men is lamentably feit. Yet you seem honest, 
and you have proved f aithful. Suppose, Dorothy, child, I were to 
find you the money— doth Tom trust this man ? To be sure, he 
would trust any man who off ered. It is their easy temper, not their 
ill-f ate, which hath ruined the Forsters.* 

* We have trusted him, my lord, f or fif teen years.* 

* Look ye, sirrah !* his lordship shook his long and lean f orefinger 
in the face of Mr. Hilyard. *Look ye, if you now betray the trust, 
the malediction of the Church itself shall f ollow you to your death 
— ^and after,* he added solenmly. Then he paused. * To do these 
things,' he presently went on, * may require much money. He mnst 

be def ended if he be brought to trial : if he never come to trial 

How much money have you ?* 

*We had twenty-four guineas when we left Blanchland. We 
have spent six on the road. There are eighteen guineas left It is 
all cur stock.' 

* Eighteen guineas!' my lord laughed. *It is a goodly stock. 
Now, sir, I will give you a letter to my agent and f actor in London. 
He will provide you with all you want — understand, all ! Do not 
be afraid to ask. My wif e, the most beautif ul and the most f aithful 

I woman in the world, is dead : alas ! I, too, shall f ollow sopn ; mj 

days will be f ew, and füll of sorrow. I am old — ^I am eighty-two 
years of age — my work is done — ^I have now nothing left but medi- 
tation and prayer.' He went on in this way so that I thought his 
mind was wandering with age and trouble ; but he did not f orget 
what he designed to say. 'Therefore, because she would have 
wished it, her nephew, who hath proved a f ool and a companion of 
fools, shall not suffer, if I can help it, the just consequence of his 
f olly. Go, then, to this man of business, and let him know who thou 
art ; give him my letter, and, when the time comes, ask boldly f or 
as much as will be wanted — ^nay, if it cost ten or twenty thousand 
pounds he will give it thee.* 

* Oh, my lord !' Mr. Hilyard f airly burst into tears. * This is 
princely generosity. I hoped f or notbing more than a help to main- 
tain my mistress in London. Why, with such help as this, his 
honour is as good as free already.' He knelt and kissed his lord- 
Bhip's band. 

* Go, f ellow,' Said the Bishop, not unmoved. * But remember lest 
*Vey say, as was said to Peter, " Thou also art one of them." Keep 

^e own neck out of the halter, if thou wouldst save Tom For- 
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ster's. And, as regards the money, waste not : yet spare not. 
Enongh said. And now, Dorothy, ä thon wilt stay awhüe in my 
poor honse, let me haye thee clad in habits more suitable than 
these * 

*" I thank yon, my lord, f or all your kindness ; but I cannot rest 
day or night nntil I am in London/ 

So we took onr letter, with a füll pnrse of money besides, and 
receiying the Bishop's blessing, went on our way. My annt was 
dead ; bnt her affection f or her own f amily survived in the remem- 
brance of her hnsband. 

I never saw so great a change in any man as was wrooght in Mr. 
Hilyard by the prospect of this money. He capered and leaped, he 
danced and sang npon the heavy road. 

' Why,' he said, * we are made men now I Letus rejoice. Let us 
concert our plans.* 

He devised a thonsand plans, bat none of them suited, and he 
began again every hour with a new one. Most, indeed, seemed to 
me as unreal and improbable as the intrigue of a comedy or the 
plot of a tragedy. He seemed to multiply difficulties in order to 
get rid of them by sudden surprises. Nevertheless it pleased him, 
and it beguiled the journey, which continued as cold as before, but 
was not so miserable, because we now had money and could dwell 
npon the future with a little hope. Indeed, it passed aU under- 
Standing, to think that I started on this long and costly journey with 
such an end in view, and no more in money than twenty-four 
guineas! Bat then I ouly knew, conceming money, that, in 
Northumberland, with a guinea one can keep a household for nigh 
upon a month. As for money of my own, I never had any. 

*With money,* went on Mr. Hilyard, *dungeons are opened, 
prison-bars removed, and captives set free. With money, justice 
may be bought, as well as injustice. With money, good may be 
accomplished as well as evil. Why, the history of the world is the 
history of bribing. I could narrate endless examples ' 

He did ; and during several days he instructed me iu the part 
which bribes had played in the progress of the world. So that in 
the end it seemed to me as if nothing, good or bad, had ever been 
accomplished without a bribe and a pretence. Bnt such knowledge 
doth not tend to edification. 

It was on the 9th day of December that we drew near to London. 
Now, as we walked along the road we became aware of a great stir 
and bastle, many men and women hastening southward, the same 
way as we were going, as if impelled by desire to see some wonderf nl 
show. The road w as also cot ered with Waggons, carts, and horsemen. 

* This,' said Mr. Hilyard, with pride, 4s what happeneth daily in 
the great roads which lead to London.' 

* Yes,' I said. * Bat why do all the people wear favoors ?* 

This he did not know ; bat he asked one, and presently came back 
to me with perturbed countenance. *Miss Dorothy ' he whispered, 
* we are none too sooxl This day tbo prisoners will oe marched into 
London.' 
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It waa ihe very day when the proeeBaion of pria 
We were to See them pass, wJUy-nilly ; for there waa BO 4 
liack withont esciting diatriiat, and the people were very fien 
angry. Mr. Hiljard even bonght ei favonr for himeelf and ai 
for me, to avert Bngpicion. Thna deconited, wo f ollowod wü 
BtTöam of conntry people who ilocked along the road. Thq 
:ill going, we leamed, to a place called Highgate, wbere the 
lofty hiU from which London maybe viewed (theysay Wbittii 
while aitting here npon the grass, heard the bsdla of Bow callin 
back) ; aad they were flocking to gee the niost wonderfal shc 
uiany a long year, namely, three hnndred Enghah gentlemen 
triumph along the way for the mob to jeer at and inaolt. T 
magnanimoiis thing for a victor and a Christiaa King to tximi 

If the oountry people oame to Highgnte in their amocks, ths 
people came ont in their greasy coats ; there were thouaaads i 
hill and ou the slopea ; where the road sloped downward th 
hedgoä and trees, now white and heavy with saow, wo sa' 
mighty multitnda rolling to and fro like wayes near the shoi^ 
heard them roaring like the waTea that heat upon the rocks. 
Standing near ua said aloud tlmt the prisoners would nevar 
the town, bnt be tom to piecea npon the road. 

' Take courage,' said Mr. HUyaid. ' Look ! theve ie a detaef: 
of Guards to convoy them eaf e, let the mob roar aa loud u 
pleaae.' 

Presently I perceivcd the melancholy procession slowly a 
towarda ns. Alas ! nlaa ! Was tbia the end ? Was it for tKi 
my lady flung down her fan, and I with joyfnl heart applaucli 
approved the deed ? They defiled slowly paat ua, riding two i^< 
and dividedintofonrdetachmentsorcompanies. Thearmao» 
man were pinioned bebiad him ; bis horse waa led by a f oot 1 
cari'ying a mnsket with fixed hayonet ; each dirision was pil 
by a troop of horse with drawn swords, their drnma insolta 
unhappy prisonera by beating a triumphal march in deiiaioal 

As Üua miserable proceaaion marched paat the people cron 
oo every side, crying out the moat frigbnnl imprecationa, o9 
' Papiats ! Bloody Catholica and mnrderers 1' were ihe least isfl 
Most of the gentlemen thus insulted rode by proadly irisj 
ereot, as if they were in a triumphal procession. Was it poj 
asked myaelf, that Enghahmen could thns come ont to ufl 
fallen? _ fjj 

In the laat division rode the Engliah nohlemen, and wijf/* 
my nnhappy brother. He sat with hanging head, bis hav ' 
behind bim, bis ebeek pale. Alas I poor Tom 1 What ■ 
thoughts ? ' He knows not,' whispercd Mr. Hilyard, ' of ^ 
in my pooket.' Eeside bim rode Mr. Patten, hia ehaplain, ™P' 
bis part, aeemed proad of his position ; be looked about h) "^ 
fnlly, and nodded hia head to the crowd, whioh assailed **™ 
the vüest language. ' He is a brave man,' said Mr. Hilj. 
repents me üiat I called him Creeping Bob. I have for^wm 
hia Oxford baaiueeB.' Aß for Lord Derwentwater, he ut »"^ 
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bis eyes bright, his cheek flnshed, looking neither to the right nar 
to the lef t. 

' Draw yonr hood closer/ Mr. Hilyard whispered ; * this rabble 
must not see your tears.* 

When the last of the Dragoons who bronght np the rear had 
gone, the mob crowded in and ran along the road behind. There 
were lef t only the decent sort. One of those, dressed soberly in a 
brown coat, said to me, gravely : 

* Yonng woman, this is a sorry sight, but yet a joyful f or honest 
f olk. Bemember that these men are the enemies of freedom. I 
desire not the blood of any man ; but I pray above all things f or 
continnance of liberty, especially of conscience and opinion. Keep 
thy tears, then, f or a better cause.' 

* Alas, sir I' I could not ref rain from saying, * what if a woman 
have friends — ^a brother, even — ^among them T 

^ Madam ' — he took ofE his hat — * I ask your pardon, and I pray 
f or a happy deliverance f or your friend— or brother.* 

He went away, but this imprudence frightened Mr. Hilyard 
mightily, and he hastened to push on down the hilL 

OHAPTEB XXTX. 

IN LONDON. 

In this way we came to town, where my first night was füll of 
dreadful dreams, and my sleep troubled with the sight of the poor 
prisoners marching along the road amid the derision and the hoot- 
ings of the mob. But at the end of the road there was a black 
BcafEold and a gibbet beside it, with hanging ropes ; a block, and a 
man with an axe : and beside me stood no oÜier than my maid, 
Jenny Lee, saying, as she pointed to Tom, ' Great name ; great 
blame,' as she had said on the Eve of St. John. 

The place where I was lodged was in a street near Dmry Lane, 
called Great Wyld Street, at the house of one Jolm Pnrdy, a cousin 
of John Purdy, the Bamborough blacksmith, himself bom at Lucker, 
but come to London to seek his f ortune in that trade, and knowing 
me very well when I was little. He was married to a buzom young 
London woman, and had a family of four or five children, being a 
Üuriving tradesman. His wif e, a decent, kind-hearted body, though 
a stickler f or the Protestant Succession, and of the Independent 
sect, was curious at first to look upon the sister of the General 
Forster of whose doings everyone had lately heard so much (the 
people, I know not why, called him the * Man under the Böse,' and 
he was popularly supposed to be the ohief mover and agent in the 
whole afPair). 

'Sometimes,' said Mr. Hilyard, * populär belief s make history. 
Oan it be that Gatiline was only an instmment, and Spartacus a 
tool ? Will his honour, the dupe of orafty and designing men, go 
down to posterity as the f abricator of the whole business r 

In the mominff the good woman made a hnndred excuses to come 
into my room : äe had a log of ohip-timbw fresh come pp from 
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Deptf ord ; she would ask my pleasnre conceming dinner and snpper \ 
she conld get me some fine f resh fish — and always with sometning 
abont tbe piisoners. 'They were followed with shonting and 
onrses/ she said, in her desire to comf ort me, ' all throngh the town 
and as f ar as the Tower, where they have placed the lords ; they 
sang Bongs mnning along beside them, and dangled warming-pans 
out of the Windows. As f or Lord Derwentwater, they say he is as 
handsome as the day, and never lowered bis head or made the least 
sign that he heaid a word ; he might have been going to his weddiog 
instead of bis death, the poor yonng genüeman ! As f or the gen- 
tlemen, some of them are in Newgate. 'Tis a pity ! Mercy, they 
say, will be shown to none, but all will be hanged. Oh dear ! Yes, 
hanged, drawn, and qnartered, and their legs and heads set np on 
Temple Bar. A thousand pities, to be snre 1' 

It was cold comf ort, indeed, that this good woman gave me. Her 
hnsband, however, was better. He came to off er me bis best Services, 
and if there was anything he conld do f or bis bononr or f or me, to 
let bim know ; he said that, of conrse, he recognised Mr. Hilyard in 
his disguise as a conntryman, f or which he snpposed there was good 
reason ; but he was a North-conntryman, and knew the respect dne 
to the Forsters, and how to keep a quiet tongue in his head, especially 
where his wif e was concemed. 

Early nezt morning Mr. Hilyard himself came to see me. He 
was now transf ormed again, f eeling as much pleasnre in this, his 
second disguise, as a child f eels in a new toy. He was, if yon 
please, a physician, with an immense great wig, a black coat, and 
sword — ^very grave, but with nose in the air ; he rode in a hackney- 
coach, because, he said, no one regardeth a physician who walks ; 
besides, it was sixteen years and more since he had sat in a glass- 
coach. I do not know that there was any necessity f or this careful 
disguise, seeing that no one in London knew bim, and that aU who 
were with bim in the rebel army were dispersed or prisoners. But 
he thought so, and it gave bim confidence. Besides, he feit himself 
a secret agent or officer of Lord Grewe, and therefore bound, I 
Buppose, to spend his money. 

* My Lord Bishop,* he said, * will approve of this disguise when 
he hears of it. Money cannot be better laid out than in artifices 
which prevent suspicion. Until our plan is completed and we are 
ready f or action, we must lie quiet and snug, and take care to give 
no occasion for talk.' 

He then sat down and proceeded with his news. But first I 
remarked in bim a great vivacity and air of enjoyment. He said 
that it was the noise of the London streets and the smell.of the 
London air which raised and exhilarated his spirits, so that he feit 
an uncommon lightness of heart, although the circumstances of this 
retum to his naüve air were so unhappy. 

* And now,' he said, ^ I must teil you that his bonour is lodged in 
Newgate, with seventy or eighty of the gentlemen, and the rest are 
in the Fleet and Marshalsea, except the lords, who are all in the 
Tower. So much I leamed in Üie coffee-house on Ladgate Hill, 
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whither I repaired after buying these clothes at second-hand in the 
Minories. The talk is of nothing but the rebels and the prisoners. 
It is sizteen years and more since last I smelt the tobacco and the 
coffee. I hope you like this wig ; it cost me three guineas, and was 
the property of a great physician now deceased. AU the talk, I say, 
is of the prisoners. They say the insults of the mob were incredible. 
The mob is now fired with a noble zeal f or the Protestant Sncces- 
sion, and hath grown mighty pious. It is a religious f ervour which 
is too hot to last, bat may yet prove disastrons to our friends. I 
have f ound a lodging in Great Queen Street, not far f rom here and 
convenient f or Drury Lane Theatre, where I can lie snug. I have 
told the landlady, who is a respectable widow woman, that I am a 
physician from the country, come to town on business. I have paid 
her a f ortnight in advance to prevent questions being asked. And 
now comes another piece of news which will indeed astonish you. 
Last night I went to the theatre to divert myself .' 

* To divert yourself I Oh, Mr. Hilyard ! did you come to London 
to divert yourself ?* 

*Nay — ^nay — ^but, believe me, when nothing can be done, it is 
good to relieve the mind. We must not think of one thing only, 
or we might presently fall into a melaucholy, a lethargy, and so be 
able to effect nothing. Cr.nsider, pray, how long and painf ul hath 
been the joumey to Loidon, and with what sad thoughts and 
gloomy forebodings we iengthened the miles. Believe me, Miss 
Dorothy, not f or the pleasure of the acting did I go, but as medicine 
or physic to the soul.* 

He spoke so eamestly that one could not but f orgive him. Besides, 
it was sixteen yea« since the poor man had seen the theatre. 

* The piece was the " Cobbler of Preston." But never mind the 
piece, although it was, f or that matter, admirably played. Yet more 
fire might have been expressed by him who played — but, I f orget ; 
my news has nothing to do with the play. I would you had been 
in the house to see the brave show, the beaux and the modish ladies. 
I could have wept to think of the old times when I used to go there 
whenever I could find a sixpence f or the gallery, or a shiUing f or 
the pit. The house quite f uU, and the talk about nothing but the 
brave bearing of the prisoners. Mostly my Lord Derwentwater was 
commended, because of all he seems to have the poorest chance of 
escape. They have already begun to hang them in Liverpool, it is 
Said.' 

* But your news — ^your news, Mr. Hilyard !' 

* It is that the principal f emale character was played — you will 
never gness I It was played — you were never so surprised in all 
your lif e — and played with so great a fire, such justness of gesture 
and looks, such perf ect conunand of the part and knowledge of the 
lines as astonished me — by noue other, if you please, than your own 
maid — Jenny Lee 1' 

* Why,* I Said, * I heard that she had joined the players. There is 
no reason, that I see, for surprise. She was a clever girl, and I 
hope she has remainea good.' 
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' Oh r he eM<L ' Are von not Burprised ? Should yon wonder if 
I, begianine aa a hnmble cnrate, were to become Archbishop of 

Canteo-bary? Or ü a lad wbo aweeps out the Chambers of a, bamater 
were to become Lord Chanoellor? Or if a dmmmer-boy shoald 
grow to oonunand the anny ? Tet, beüeve me, thia ia what Jenny 
Lee has done. Among actressea she is a Bishop, a Qeneral, a Lord 
Chanoellor, Indeed ehe deservea her good f ortone, if ever Toman 
did.' 

'By reaaon of her good oonduct' 

' Nay ; what matter her condnct, good or bad ? On the sta^ ehe 
is Calista, Almeria, Celinda, what yon will ; off the atage we have 
nothing to aay or think of her, any more tban of anj other wonum. 
I mean that ahe hath become a moat accompliehed and wonderfol 
aotresa. Bnt this is not all. After the play was ovar I went to the 
ati^e-door, and begged that a letter might be takea to Mistreas Lee 
from an old friend. It was bnt a line that I wrote, aeldng that an 
old friend from Northnmberland m^ht see her. Now fae prepared 
for a new anrprise. She came down in a f ew minates, bnt knew me 
not, so that I had to whisper my name ; and then, witbont saying a 
Word, ahe took myhajid and led me to herown coach. "Come," Sie 
uüd, " and have anpper with me, and teil me alL" ' 
' Her own coach ? Jenny Lee'a coach /' 

' Why, I Said, did I not, that ahe ia a qa^n among actressea? Of 
conrse she has her coaoh, and coachman too. She lives in Bed Lioa 
Square, a yery convenient and faahionable part of town, thongb 
somewhat far from the tbeatre. I f onnd in her lodgings no other 
person than Mr. Erank Badcliffe.' 

' I think,' I aaid, ' that a gentleman of hia birth might be more 
choice in bis Company. Did he, too, go to the tbeatre, or to stip with 
a play-actreas, to divert hia mind ?' 

' Bat,' he repeated, ' ahe ia a very great actress indeed. However, 
Ihera ia not mnch diveraion for Mr. Frank. To begin wit^ I aaw 
clearly that the poor yonng gentleman ia melanchoTy mad in loT« 
nith Jenny. She can do with hitn what she pleasea. Yon remember 
<he Strange thing yon saw at Dilaton. She Orders and he obeys, 
Yet he looka litüe like a lover, and ia so wom and thin that yon 
would not know him. He aaya that had he known of the ri^ng ba 
would have burried to the norÜi to join hia brotber, bat he had no 
hi nt or suspicion of it. The poor yonng gentleman, with bis backing 
i^ongh, woiiid have been killed in a week. I told him, that, ao far 
as I conld leam, the Earl had no hint or anspicion of it either, and 
that, for hia own aake, hia friends were well pleased that he bad not 
joined that nnfortnnate enterprise. I then ezplained the cause of 
m.y Coming to London, and the manner, wMoh greatly afEected Jenny 
(wboae beart,! am snreia good,thongh she beanactresa). Sheshed 
tears, and inqnired if in any way ahe might belp ns in cor bnsinees.' 
' Why,' I Said, ' the Foratera mnat be annk low indeed, if they 
laa^i atoop to aeek the aid of an actresa who vas onc« « serrknt- 

&1r. Hilyard repUed nothin|^ 
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* To be Sure/ I went on, * you yourself seem infainated with the 
girl. Is it not intolenible that she shonld steal away the senses 
of a yonng gentleman with her sorceries ? And yon would have me, 
her former mistress, go to her f or connsel and aid ?' 

' Forgive me/ he replied hnmbly. * As f or her sorceries, I doubt 
if they are now, whatever they were once, other than any woman 
can exercise with black eyes and pretty face, and such a wit as Jenny 
hath. 'Tis tme she was your maid ; bat she is so no longer. All 
things mnst have a beginning. Why, I was myself bnt the son of a 
vintner, and have, if the tmth be told, sat at the spigot when a boy 
and filled the measnres. Yet was I thov^ht worthy to be enrolled 
among the gentlemen volunteers, and to nght beside Lord Derwent- 
water himself at Freston. Jenny was once your maid ; bat she is 
now a great and wonderful actress.' 

* Say no more of her, Mr. Hilyard,' I replied. 

' Alas !' he seid, ^ will the day ever come when ladies will look 
npon actors as they have long since looked npon painters and poets, 
and hold them in eqnal hononr ? Bnt fear not, Miss Dorothy ; 
Jenny, poor girl, shall not, as she desires, pay her respects to yoo. 
Yet uie wept, thinking of yonr kindness towards her.' 

He forbore at the time to teil me more, bnt afterwards I leamed 
what passed. It seems that, like Mrs. Bracesirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, 
and other great actresses, Jenny was continnally besieged by troops 
of lovers and gaUants, who swarmed af ter her like flies in August. 
I do not know what magio charm there is in her prof ession and 
calling which causeth men to mn after an actress ; bnt this I am 
assurä is the case with all of them who are young and pretty. 
Among Jenny*s courtiers were some of rank and Hgh in office, 
whose names (though I leamed them) mnst not be mentioned here. 
Bnt she would have nothing to say to any of them, being resolved 
npon nothing less than marrying Frank Kadcliffe, who loved her 
with a kind of madness, and on keeping her reputation unspotted 
f or his sake. Because she was an actress, there were stories told 
about her, and if these were tme (but tiiey were not) she must 
have been the worst of women. She promised Mr. Hilyard at that 
sapper that she would consider, from her knowledge of the town, 
what was best to be done, and how she shonld work among those 
great gentlemen who dangled after her, f or Mr. Forster. As f or 
the Earl, he, she said, was altogether game too high for her : he 
would command a host of friends, and it depended on nothing but 
the King's clemency or his revenge. But, as for a piain country 
gentleman, why, perhaps— she could not say — and he was the 
General, which made it difficult — but she would consult with a 
certain j;reat man about the Court. All this from an actress and a 
gipsjr girl, who had been my maid ! But stränge things happon 
BtiU in London ! All this she would do, and more if she could, tor 
Miss Dorothy's sake, and for no other*s ; unless it might be for Mr. 
Hilyard himself, who first taught her to act. 

^Her snpper was noble,' Mr. Hilyard continued. * After the 
meals we nave tsJcon oa tbe road, it was a f east of Belshazzar. Bot 
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Mr. Frank touched notbing, conghing grievoualy. After Bnpperva 
had Whisky punch, the first I have taHted since we lef t the north. 
Alas I ahall I ever driok it agaiii witb hia hoconr in the Manor 
Houaa ?' Hera hia eyes overflowed. ' It cannot be bnt we will 
somehow get him. off — either by interest or eise by the golden key.' 

I oonfess tbät I was at first bniniliäted and ahamed at the thooght 
of owing anything to the backstaira inflaence of Jenny Lee, aud I 
rejoioe still to think tbat in the end it was not needed. I do not 
ihäre Mr. Hilyard's admiration of the actor's art, nor do I find 
anything admirable, unless sbamelcasness be admirable, in standing 
np before a thoueand people to recite Teraes, dresaed np in a gilt 
crown and a silk gown. Bct I was soiry to hear the bad news con. 
ceming Frank Radcliffe, whom 1 resolved upon aeeing as soon as 
possible. ileantirae, for a few daya, nothing oould be done, Mr. 
Hilyard said, except te seek out such friends os might heip lu. 
Now, BO ttnhappy were we, tbat of all onr friends and consins — 
who are legion— there was not ona who was on the other aide, ex.- 
cepting only Lady Cowper. 

In the af temooa of that day, BIt. Hilyard took me abroad, to 8M 
gome of the aighta of London. First, be led me to Dntry Lane^ 
whero hc pointed out the great tbcatre, the honse wbere Neil 
Gwyime lived, the place where Lord Crayen, who married FriDcess 
Elizabeth, bad bis palacc, and many other curions places. Tbrongh 
bj-Ianes and narrow paseages filled with sbops and people he next 
led me into the Strand, which ia tmly a wonderfui tboronghfare, 
with, on the sonth aide, Somerset Honsa and the aite of tha old 
SuToj (now in ruins),Buckingbam Hotiae, Northnmberland Honse, 
and many olliers. Tha day was very cold, bat Iba ladies were 
abioaä, GCfme in coaches and Bome Walking, the latter mostly 
atteudi^d Ly gentlemen. Then Mr. Hilyaid showed ma the Fan 
aud Spring- ÖardenB, bot I cannot nnderstand how any cau call 
them beaalifnl. Perhaps, when the leavea are du tha trees, tbe 
long stiai^'ht alleya may look well. 

' YoD shonld See them,' said my gnide, 'in Jnne, when the trees 
are green, and beneath the treea the fine ladieB and the beanx. 
That is, indeed, a sight to make one dream of heaven.' 

From tts Park he led me to Weatminster Äbbev. Here, aa tha 
day was growing dark, we wandered in tha dim and awfnl twili^ht 
amoDg the nonuments, while onr footsteps echoed in the lofty 
roof, and onrvoice? resounded overhead in gantle thunder. 

'It is a plaoe for prayer and meditation,' I said. 'Surely in ao 
great a citj tliere mnat be many nnhappy.' 

' I douht it not,' repüed Mr. Eily^ird. ' The city hath thoosands 
of poor wrntches.' 

' Do thcy come here.' I Obked, ' to pray and repent ?' 

Jle shi'ci'k tis head. 

'The (.liureh of England,' he replied, 'keepe theae great catho- 
^j^Ib for Ihe spiritual beneCt of the better aort. For the baser 
^nd, and to forthar and enconraga their prayers and repentance^ 
-■er's are menafally provided the wbipping-post, the pillory, Brida- 
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well, where the lash is not spared, and Newgate, with its gaol -fever, 
its chains, its greedy warders, and the Reverend Ordinary, who also 
goeth in the cart to Tybum with those who are to be hanged.* 

Let me here set down a stränge thing, which I thought a freak 
of Mr. Hilyard's ; yet to which I consented, becanse one wonld not 
throw away a chance : and in the long-run, it helped me mucb, and 
perhaps assured me saf ety, as you will hear. 

He was always füll of mystery about his plans, sometimes 
throwing out hints of an armed rescue by means of a Jacobite 
mob ; and at other times dwelling on the necessity of cantion, and 
secret comiption of persons in trust. Once, I remember, he pro- 
posed seriouslya forged pardon and order from the King to let Mr. 
Forster go free. 

* If ,* he seid, * it was a tragedy we were writing, I should say 
that no better plot conld be devised than the escape of the prisoner, 
on the morning of his execution, by means of a forged pardoD. 
But I doubt whether the difficulty of deceiving the Govemor, and 
the uncertainty as to the proper form of Signatare — whether paper 
er parchment, how to be worded, how sent to the prison — ^would not 
prove fatal to the design.* 

And so with many other notable designs. 

One day, however, he inf ormed me that he had considered the 
snbject carefully, and was of opinion that steps should be taken to 
throw suspicion, af ter the escape, in a f alse direction ; that he had 
already learned, from a certain sonrce, of a sea captain of Wapping 
reported to be an eztraordinary villain and most treacherons dog, 
making it his practice to bargain with gentlemen, highwaymen, cnt- 
throats, and others, who might desire to change their native air f or 
that of France, f or their conveyance across the water ; and, having 
gotten their money, to betray them f or more pay — ^if he conld get 
it — to the messengers and officers. 

* What,' I asked, ^ have we to do with such a desperate villain as 
this r 

* Why,' said Mr. Hilyard, * remember that we know not when we 
may make our attempt. We will go to him, the first thing ; we 
will open the business, naming no names ; we will prepare him, 
beforehand, to expect a great personage.' 

I conld not understand why. If the man was a villain, why not 
go to an honest man, who would tmly serve us ? 

* As for my plans,' he went on, ' they are not perfected ; nor can 
they be until I have Seen his honour and inspected the ground. 
But we cannot begin too soon, nor can we neglect the least precaution.* 

I knew nothing, as yet, of his plans ; becanse, as I have already 
said, what he had opened to me seemed like the f oolish story of a 
play. However, I listened to him in the matter of this Wapping 
jonmey (which, although such as would only be thought of by one 
who had read many playa, turned out, in the long-run, useful), and 
we rode thither in a glass-coach. I dressed in my best, conceming 
which Mr. Hilyard was very particular, wishing the f ellow we had 
to do with to take me for a lady of the highest quality. 
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We came, after a long drive throngh streets more crowded and 
noisy, and with more tnmnlt, fighting, and blasphemy, than I oonld 
have Delieved possible, to the river-1]^nk, to a place (»Ued Wapping 
Old Stairs, where we lef t the coach and took boat (if the people in 
the streets swore horribly, those on the river swore mach worse), 
and were rowed to a small vessel moored in the middle of the 
stream. The captain, who was on deck, had a chair rigged to a 
yard and lowered for me, while Mr. Hilyard o]ambered np the 
ladder. A most sinister and evil-looking villain he was, with a 
great scar across his face ; bnt he bowed, and tried to smile and to 
look loyal and &dthf nl. Jndas himself, or Mr. Patten, had not a 
more sinister conntenance. 

* Here is the lady, captain/ said Mr. Hilyard ; ' and not to beat 
abont the bnsh, seeing that we are all honest people here, and of 
the right sort ' 

* Tmly/ said the captain, with a most f orbidding grin, ' of the 
right sort.' 

' Let ns come to the point. We will say that her ladyship hath 
a hnsband, brother, f ather, or lover, anzions, for reasons of his own, 
to change the air. As for his lordship's — I mean his hononr^s — 
name, it matters not. The qnestion is, first, for how mnch you will 
take this genüeman abroad and land him on the coast of France.' 

*• I will take him, becanse of his opinions,' said the hononrable 
oaptain, ^ for a hnndred and fifty gnineas.' 

Heavens I what a price for taking a genÜeman across the 
Channel I 

*' Captain,' said Mr. Hilyard, * yonr hand npon it. It is a cheap 
bargain. This, yonr ladyship,' tnming to me, * is a man of hononr. 
Of that I am inf ormed oy friends in whom I can tmst. We may 
rely npon him. He is a man of hononr. It may be a month, or 
even more, bef ore we are ready. Bnt here is onr man. Lncky we 
are to find a man of hononr ready to onr hand.' 

The captain protested that all the world knew him for a man of 
hononr ; bnt that, as for waiting, he shonld reqnire ten gnineas a 
week for keeping the hoy in readiness. 

^Ton shall have it, captain,' said Mr. Hilyard readily. ^Toa 
shall have it. A moderate sum, indeed, for snch a man as yonrself . 
Bnt yon most be always aboard, for we may drop down at any honr 
of the day or night.' 

' He is Jndas Iscariot the Second, or perhaps his great-grandson,' 
said Mr. Hilyard, when we were ashore. * We can go home again, 
remembering that this villain will presently make another bsu^ain 
for his own advantage, by which he hopes, when he has secnred his 
money from the escaping prisoner, to get a second and perhaps a 
higher price.' 

' How will it serve na ?' 

*In this way, that they will first look for his hononr, when we 
hare got him ont, at Wapping, which will give us time.' 

This seemed very ingenions * bat meanwhile, how wa« he to be 
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got oat ? And here Mr. Hilyard conld only talk abont his plana, 
which were as yet, he said, only half-hatched ; bnt he thonght of 
nothing eise day or night, and went each evening, in order to seek 
inspiration, to the theatre. I blamed him not. It was mv brother, 
not he, who was in Newgate ; and surely no one conld have been 
more generons and f aithf ul than he during all that long and terrible 
lide to London. 

CHAPTEB XXX. 

LADY COWPEB. 

Lord Cowper's great town-honse was in Lincoln's Inn Fields, at 
the north-west comer. I went in the moming, hoping to find there 
my consin (who was now a Lady of the Chamb^ to the Princess 
of Wsdes) &ee from yisitors, and more open to hear my case ; and 
by the advice of Mr. Hilyard, who accompanied me, we hired a 
glass-coach f or the yisit, so that the impndent lacqneys and f ootmen 
shonld not f ail to pay ns the respect which they withhold whenever 
the ontward appearance of a yisitor doth not proclaim his qnality 
and rank. Oerteinly, I think these London varlets are a disgrace 
to the manners of the City. It matters little what snch gentry 
think of one ; bnt it was of great importance not to be thmst aside 
and kept waiting in the hall among the jeers and ribaldry of this 
people, who are thns badly behaved becanse their masters do not 
oorrect them as they shomd. Never were any stable-boys, f or in- 
Btance, better mannered than Tom's, becanse he always went among 
them, as he went among his dogs, whip in band. 

There was a little crowd abont the door, consisting partly of 
tradesmen waiting to see the housekeeper or her lady^p, partly 
of footmen in livery, and partly of persons, perhaps gentlemen, 
looking f or the most part anxions and decayed, waiting to present 
petitions, or to have andience of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Hilyard 
left me in the coach, and conversed f or a f ew minntes with a great, 
insolent-looking f ellow in my lord's livery. I saw him pat money 
(it was a whole gninea) into the man's band. 

* Teil my lady,' he said, ^ her consin desires to have speech with 
her; 

Upon this the man went away, bnt presently retnmed, and Mr. 
Hilyard inf ormed me that her ladyship wonld see her consin. 

It was still so early that Lady Gowper was sitting in her break- 
fiist-room, three children playing round her on the iloor. I desire 
before everything eise to testify that, thongh m^ consin, Lady 
Gowper, was the wif e of a ^eat Whig Lord and Minister of State, 
nothing conld have been kmder than her reception of me, whose 
brother she conld not bnt regard as a principal cause of all the 
trouble, and nothing more friendlv than her continued interest in 
my case, and thonghtful advice. At this time she was about thirty 
years of age, having been bom at Ghipwell, in Durluun, in the year 
1685, and was married in 1706 to Loid Gowper, then Keeper of the 
Great Seals (ahe died seven years later of a broken heart, three 
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months af ter her hnsband, and is now, I cannot doubt, having beei 
Bo good a woman, far happier than sbe ever hoped to be). Thia 
virtuous and amiable woman sbowed in her lovely face the virtues 
and graces with which she was so bountifully endowed. Her 
f eatnres were straight and regulär ; her eyes füll and soft — my own 
still shed tears, even to think of her. When I entered the room she 
rose and came to meet me. 

* Cousin !' she said, giving me both her hands, *I have not leamed 
your name, but I give you welcome. Sit down and teil me what is 
your trouble — you have great trouble written on your face, my 
dear — and how I can best help you.' 

But at these kind words — almost the first I had heard since the 
trouble began — ^my courage gave way, and I feil into a passion of 
crying and sobbing. Yet I had not cried once, except with my 
Lord Crewe, since Mr. Hilyard brought me the dreadf ul news. She 
took my hands in hers and kissed me, crying with me, I think. 

* Teil me, my dear,* she said presently, * teil me, if you can, who 
you are.* 

* Alas !' I replied, * I am Dorothy Forster.' 

* What ?' she said, her eyes füll of compassion. * Yon are my 
beautiful cousin Dorothy ? My dear, I have heard of you : like 
poor Lady Crewe, whom this trouble has killed, you could find no 
one good enough f or you in the north, and must needs wait for a 
Prince. My poor child ! I cannot say that I am glad to see you, 
for, indeed, this is a most grievous and terrible business. Yet, try 
to keep up your heart while we consider what may be done. In the 
first place, there is no hurry, we have time bef ore us : my lord says 
that the trials of the Peers are certain to come first, but we cannot 
teil when they will come on. As for your brother Tom — I have 
Seen him, and I wished him to come here of ten, but he would never 
pay bis court to ladies, and pref erred bis Jacobite coffee-hoase — ^if 
he were tried to-day or to-morrow, in the present temper of the 
Court and the town, there can be no doubt of the sentence. You 
will gain by waiting. But, oh ! my dear, consider bis offence. He 
was the General of the English f orces. He is not an ordinary rebel. 
He is as bad as the Earl of Mar or Lord Kenmure. Do not suffer 
him to be hopeful, but rather let him prepare for the worst. And 
do you, Dorothy, work your best for him meanwhile.* 

Then she asked me where I was lodging, and promised to procure 
for me, if she could, an order to see Tom in Newgate. All visitors, 
except such as had permission, were as yet ref used admission ; but 
this restriction was speedily broken through in f avour of those who 
had money wherewith to bribe the officers of the prison. 

* I know not,' she went on, * what may be the mind of the King, 
but I am very sure that the Ministers will desire that the examples 
shall be as f ew as possible. Why, why did not Tom Forster f oUow 
the example of so many others, and escape by the way ?' 

I knew not that any escaped on the way. 

*I suppose,' I replied, * that bis honour was concerned. Others 
might run away, but not the General who surrend ered/ 
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'Kay, bnt the King*s hononr is not concerned in granüng a 
pardon to the leaders. Yet it is early to talk of these things. 
Kow, child, come to see me of ten : this week I am in waiting : I 
have told the Princess already that poor Tom is my consin : bat of 
cooTse she can do nothing— yet. My dear, he should have escaped. 
OhI they shonld all have escaped I I have no patience with the 
pnnctilio of men who led so crazy an enterpnse. Why, if the 
threatened end were not so terrible, they wonld all be the mnghing- 
stock of the country. Dorothy, my dear Dorothy, why did you let 
them do it ? 

^ Indeed/ I said, ' we believed what we were told : and, alas ! the 
women were worse than the men. We were told — Colonel Oxbrongh 
and Gaptain Grascoigne said so — that the whole country was with 
US : the army wonld mntiny : the people wonld rally round ns — 
what did they not say ?* 

' As f or these agitators, at least/ said Lady Cowper gravely, * I 
tmst that fuU justice will be done.' 

' Tet all the way to London,' I told her, ' we heard nothing but 
corses on the Prince and all his party, and the Pope. Not once in 
all that long ride did we find a man who prayed f or his retum.' 

Then she asked me how I came to London, and when she heard 
that it was on horseback, throngh all the dreadful weather, she 
threw np her hands in wonder. 

' Is there any,' she cried, ' but a brave Northnmberland girl who 
wonld take such a ride ? Bnt who came with you, Dorothy ?* 

Should I teil ? Tet I knew she wonld not betray me. 

* My brother's steward ; f ormerly his tutor — Mr. Hilyard. Oh I 
Lady Cowper, hush I let me whisper. He, too, was with them, but 
he escapea. To bring me to London he dressed himself like a 
blacksmith, and me like a conntry-wench. Now he waits for me at 
your door, disguised as a grave physidan. I have placed his lif e in 
your hands I But, without him, I am helpless indeed.' 

^ His lif e is saf e with me, my child ; but I wonld willingly oonverse 
with a rebel who thns puts his head in the lion's mouth.' 

She rang a hand-beU, and ordered a f ootman to bring to her the 
gentleman who was waiting for me. 

Mr. Hilyard came, wearing a face of the greatest importance and 
leaming. 

^ Pray, sir,' said Lady Cowper, ' pardon me. I am anzions con- 
ceming my cousin^s h^th. She hath suffered sreat weariness of 
body and trouble of mind of late. Your leamed oonnsel, I tmst, 
will not be wantin^^ in the case. Yoa are donbtless a member of 
the College of Physicians.' 

*' I had the hononr of studying medicine, my lady, at the renowned 
üniversity of Leyden,' he replied, without a blush, though the 
falsehood was so great. 

^ Wonld you be willing to take counsel with my own physidan ? 
I find my cousin's cheek pale, and her colonr comes and goes. 
These are signs whioh shonld not be negleoted.' 

*Moit wülingly, madam, will I consult with yonr physician. 

16 
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Bat yonr ladyship need be nnder no pain in Miss Dorothy's ease. 
She suffers from that complaint f or which the ancients did worship 
Angerona Dea, videlicet, Fear : bnt in her case it is fear on acconnt 
of others. It is a disorder which affects the brains only of the 
more noble (the Muses, for example, are seid to be mdancholy 
because their followers are poor). For the remedy of this disorder 
there is, first, the removal of the cause, so that the liberation of his 
honour, Mr. Thomas Forster the younger, and that of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, will, I pledge my professional skill, leave this lady 
as comely of face and as cheerf m of aspect as before. Bnt if that 
may not yet be done, I would prescribe hope, the promise of her 
f riends to help, daily prayer« and certain precepts of philosophy, 
with the use of herbs, such as betony, a sprig of maiigold always in 
her broth, and the flowers of Carduus benedictas. Other simples 
there are, with which I will not weary your ladyship.' 

'Indeed, sir, my cousin is fortunate in having so leamed a 
physician.' 

She smiled as she said this, but Mr. Hilyard bowed low, pnfiing 
out his cheeks, and looking so learned and skilf ul a physician that 
even I was almost deceived. 

Then she dismissed me, promising f aithfully to keep my case in 
mind, and to say what she could to help. 

* Do not f orget, however,' she added, * that I have the chief of 
my own f amily, Mr. Clavering of Callalee, in Newgate, with many 
other friends and cousins. To think that the poor old gentleman, 
nov over seventy, should have thought to take up arms ! Yet, like 
Tom Forster and all the rest, his estates are almost ruined by &ee 
hospitality and feasting. Yes, I know, Lady Crewe would have 
given all back to Tom, and so the Forsters of Bamborough might 
have begun again in greater wealth and state than before. It was 
her dream, poor lady ; and f oolish Tom must needs break it to 

Eieces and kill the dreamer. Why, I know not, ezcept that he 
oped to repair his f ortunes by another and quicker way, yet füll 
of danger. Well ; drink, feasting, horse-racing and sport, have 
ruined more Northumberland gentlemen of late than all the Scots 
across the Border in the good old days. Farewell, brave child I 
We must do our best to remove the cause, most leamed sir, of my 
cousin's sick looks, and then we shall want neither betony, nor 
marigold, nor — ^nor the other remedy — what was it ?' 

* That most noble and sovereign herb, my lady, called CarduuM 
henedictui,* 

CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE UNFORTÜNATE MB. PAUL. 

In three or f our days Lady Cowper sent for me again to visit her 
in the moming. She had to teil me that I might now visit my 
brother in Newgate, for they sufEered as many as pleased to visit 
the prisoners. But that as tor the physician, my biend — ^* Child/ 
«ho said, ämlin^, 'yoü ought not to have told me. Fitkj folget 
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that I have the man^s secret. Yet was I glad to have seen and 
conversed with a creature so honest and so faithf nl. Doth he ask 
no reward f or his Services T 

How could he, seeing I had nothing in the world to give him, 
nor had Tom neither ? And the upshot of the whole business to 
him wonld be little short of min, seeing that his occnpation was 
gone. Lady Crewe dead ; Tom, if pardoned or reprieved, probably 
without any means ; I powerless to help ; his own youth gone (he 
was now at least thirty-seven) — ^what wonld the poor man do in 
this hard world to get Mm a living ? 

* Nay,' Said Lady Cowper ; * a gentleman of his gifts can nevor 
e^tarve, thongh it be long bef ore he finds another patron like Tom, 
and another place to snit his genins so well as the one now in 
jeopardy. Bnt, my dear, cantion him carefnlly that he go not near 
Newgate yet, permission or not. Listen : it is whispered that the 
evidence against the prisoners will be f onnd in the prison itself — I 
mean, consin, that wherever there are conspirators there are traitors ; 
and when it comes to danger f or the neck, hononr and faith have 
bnt a poor chance. Ask me no qnestions, my dear. None of the 
gentlemen, onr cousins, we may be snre, wonld consent to save their 
Hves by snch villainy. I only warn thee. There may be inf ormers 
to tum Bling's evidence. This physician — ^nhoever he may be — 
lord ! I have no memory — if you even told aie, I have clean and 
altogether forgotten where he comes from—Leyden was it, or 
Muscovy ? — let him not venture within those walls ; and, if he 
valne his learned neck, bid him go no more abroad in the streets 
than is necessary, and if he can disgnise his face, let him do so. 
Inf ormers have one f anlt : they will still be showing zeal ; and, 
perhaps, to secnre a rebel at lai^e might be thought by them more 
praiseworthy than to convict a rebel in prison. As for Tom,' she 
went on, * ä he is tried, make him plead gnilty. It is his only 
Chance — since he missed the chance of mnning away on the road. 
My dear, if Lady Crewe were living, he certamly wonld never be 
tried at all.' 

She Said this with so mnch meaning, that one conld not bnt 
understand her. 

* Perhaps/ I said, *Lord Crewe might be willing to do for 
his wife's nephew what his wife wonld have done, had she 
Uved.' 

She smiled, and looked as if she wonld like to know more. Then 
she said: 

' If that is so, consin, keep thy secret carefnlly. Teil me no more ; 
or if yon do teil me, f orget that yon have told me. Bnt best not. 
Has anything ^et been done? Bnt do not teil me. A woman 
whose hnsband is the Lord Chancellor mnst not know these things. 
Yet my memory is very short. Oh ! consin, teil me or not, as seems 
ypn best ; bnt, my dear, be pmdent. Do not hurry, yet waste no 
time.' 

I told her then, after reminding her that my brother's life 
depended on her secrecy, that nothing tras yet done, bnt that we 

16—2 
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had command of a vast great snm of money, and Mr. Hilyard wu 
engaged in devising a plaii which should be saf e and ezpeditions. 

* Mr. Hilyard,' she said, * may be an ingenious man ; but in such 
a case as this an onnce of woman's wit, I take it, is worth a ponnd 
of man's. No doubt be coold teil us how men bave broken prison 
since the first prison-honse was erected by some Greek king ; that 
is the way men cheat us, and because they know history, they think 
they can do everything ; here, however, is no case f or the boring of 
holes through the wall. Bemember, my dear, the old story of 
Jupiter when he was in love, and how he got into the tower of the 
nymph. You know the pretty, nanghty fable ? By a shower of 
gold, my dear. Take your shower of gold in yonr own hand and 
tnr. Alas I how one's tongue carries one away I What has the wif e 
Ol the Lord Chancellor to do with showers of gold and (xreek 
damsels? Tet, my cousin, I wonld to heaven that Tom was gotten 
clean away ! I told the Princess of your long march to I^ndon 
through the snow and frost, and she wept. Do you think yonr 
Prince would have wept ?' 

Now this talk set me a-thinking. For Mr. Hilyard was all in the 
clouds with his great plans, and talked sometimes as if he was abont 
to raise an army, or to besiege Newgate ; and at other times as if 
he was inventing the plot of some mighty drama, in which the light 
people always came on the stage at the right time. Yet these vast 
projects were, I suppose, but tibe preliminaries to some more prac- 
tica! scheme. As for what I thought and what I attempted, you 
shall hear presently. 

When I repeated to Mr. Hilyard some of this conversation, and 
especially that part of it which related to Eling's evidence, he feil 
into so yiolent a wrath that I thought he would have had some sort 
of fit. For, surely, he declared, there can be no more dreadful 
wickedness than thus to betray the men with whom you have sworn 
fidelity. We wrote out lists, so f ar as we knew them, of all the 
prisoners brought to London, and we could think of none capable 
of playing so mean, so treacherous, so contemptible a part. Yet we 
could not choose but take Lady Cowper's waming seriously, and 
Mr. Hilyard, with grave face, promised to ran no risks that he 
could avoid. 

In spite of his promise he presently feil into so great a danger 
that he got a terrible fright, and for some time lost confidence in 
his disguise, and would not venture abroad until nightfall. The 
way of it was this. Some prisoners being brought to London from 
Scotland, he must needs, being assured, in his own conceit, against 
recognition, go stand with the crowd outside the gates of Newgate 
to See them enter. It was mostly a Jacobite crowd, collected to 
cheer the unhappy men, but there were Whigs among them. Now, 
as Mr. Hilyard, in his sober physician's dress, stood among the res^ 
some one tapped him on the Shoulder, and he tumed and saw that 
it was no other than the Reverend Mr. William Paul, the clergyman 
who joined the rebels in Lancashire, and escaped through having 
been sent away with letters. He had put off his cassock, aiKl now, 
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dressed like a plain dtizen of London, was come to see the dismal 
show. 

* Ho ! brother,' he whispered. * Do you not know me ? Let us 
go drink a glass together/ 

* What !' Said Mr. Bülyard. * It is Mr. Panl I Did you recognise 
me in this disguise ?' 

* Becognise you ? Of course I did, f or all your great wig and 
your sober looks.* 

While they wäre thus conversing there stepped from the doors of 
the prison an officer armed with a truncheon, who laid his band 
upon the unfortunate Mr. Paul's Shoulder. 

' In the Eäng's name !' he said, ^ I have a Warrant to arrest the 
body of the Eeverend William Paul.' 

So saying, though the crowd pushed to and fro, and groaned, 
none ds^ed attempt a rescue, and in a moment the poor man was 
haled within the prison-doors. (He was one of those af terwards 
executed.) You may be sure that Mr. Hilyard was not long in re- 
treating, and for a few days he did not dare so much as to come to 
my lodgings. 

I thought continually of Lady Cowper's words conceming 
woman's wit, but came not for a long while into any reasonable 
way of foUowing her advice, for no other cause, I verüy believe, 
than that I could not at all understand how to spend the twenty 
thousand pounds which Lord Crewe was ready to give us. When, 
however, I began to go to Newgate (of which I will teil immedi- 
ately), I distinguished a tumkey or omcer who belonged especially 
to the Governors house ; and, partly at first in the hope that to 
oonciliate this f ellow might soften Tom's lot in prison, I began to 
give him money. 

He was a cunning-looking rascal, about fifty-five years of age, 
with a foxy face and red twinkling eyes, which from the first fol- 
lowed me about as if I seemed likely to ofEer bribes. His fingers 
were curly from the taking of f ees, while as for pity towards the 
poor unfortunate people in ward, his heart, I am sure, was nothing 
m the World but a lump of stone ; he looked on every prisoner as 
worth so many guineas, and lamentod the execution of a profitable 
criminal much as a physician laments the death of a profitable 

Eatient. Finding how greedy he was, and keen after money. I 
egan to consider if I could oot use him for some more consideraole 
purpose than a caref ul attention to Tom, for whom, as he had his 
own man with him, he could do but little, even if he desired. 
Theref ore I increased my gifts, dropping each day something hand- 
eome intp his palm,.and pretending to be grateful for his (supposed) 
kindness to my brother. 

* Such goodness,' I said to him, ' deserves a better reward, which 
it shall certainly obtain if the General steps out of prison. To be 
sure, if one were to find a willing and a friendly heart, that were 
easy. Ah ! how gladly would one reward such a person 1 Think 
of it, Mr. Jonas !' That was his name. 

He grinned and nodded, and said he shonld not f orget what I 
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hncl Said. Then every day that he saw me he wotdd look at me in- 
qniringly, as if to wonder why I did not use his Services ; and if he 
got a Chance of speaking to me nDheard, he wonld whisper : 

* A f riendly and a wifling heart, your ladyship.' 

This was auU my secret. While Mr. Hilyard was concocting great 
Bchemes and plots, I was simply trying whether a common seirant 
of the gaol would not do the business f or us jnst as well as if we 
were to set agoing the whole machinery of a five-act comedy with 
Spanish intrigues and French snrprises. 

And as f or this f ellow, it was perf ectly piain to me that, though 
perhaps he might play me f alse in the end, he was willing to open 
his ears wide at the mere mention of the words * reward' or *bribe.' 
Theref ore I kept him on and o£E, saying nothing more at the time, 
but waiting f or a f avourable opportunity. 

The time was not yet ripe, f or ontside, not only in London, bnt 
over the whole country, there was such an uproar that one would 
have thonght it was nothing less than the def eat of the Spanish 
Armada, instead of a handful of their own misguided conntrymen 
rising inopportunely in a righteous cause. The bells of the City 
churches were kept a-clanging ; bands of men paraded the streets 
with f avours, shouting and challenging the Jacks to come f orth and 
show themselves ; there was fighting, drinking, profane swearing, 
lighting of bonfires, and brandishing of warming-pans all day long, 
and, I dare say, all night as well. As f or me, I saw little of it ; 
but once, going to the prison in a coach, we were stopped by a 
dozen half-drunken men, who pressed round the doors, swearing 
that I must drink King George's health, or kiss them all. So I 
drank to the Eling, wishing in secret that it might choke his 
Majesty, and they laughed and bade the coachman dnve on. Why, 
what a poor cause that must be which wants such swaggerers and 
drunken reprobates to def end it ! The hatred of the people against 
US was kept up, and aggravated as well, by the sermons of the 
London clergymen, especially in Nonconf ormist chapels ; and, 
above all, by the Whig papers, which continually hurled dirt at the 
unfortunate prisoners and the cause for which they suffered. Lady 
Cowper bade me pay no heed to these things, because, she said, 
nobody regards wluit the Journals say. Yet it was dreadf ul to read 
the things that were written about the wives and friends of the 
prisoners. We were assailed as tigresses—but, indeed, I cannot 
repeat what they said ; they also pleased themselves by enumerating 
the possessions and country seats of the rebels, which they confis- 
cated, sold, and distributed long bef ore the prisoners were tried at 
all. And they would not so much as listen to a word of mercy. 

The first time I went to Newgate, it was expecting nothing short 
of Underground dungeons, chains, gloom, and misery. Yet when I 
was admitted, the warden (no other than this same Jonas), after 
taking my name, and telling me that the General was lying in the 
Govemor's house with a few other gentlemen, led the way to a 
large and comfortable room on the first floor, which was bis 
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Chamber. The only inconvenience abont the room was that it 
served as bedroom, dining-room, and parlour all in one. There was 
no dank of chains, and nothing to remind one that it was a prison, 
save the f eeling that between the house and the street was an ante- 
room, with tumkeys and a strong door. 

It was in the f orenoon ; Tom was sitting beside a brlght coal-fire, 
bis wig and hat lying on the bed, and bis head in a warm linen 
nightcap. Opposite to him sat Mr. Patten, and both were smokin^ 
tobacco, early as it was. But they were silent, and they looked sadL 
As f or the chaplain, who had made so brave a show riding among 
the prisoners, he was now pale of cheek and heavy of eye. 

*DorothyI* cried Tom, springing to bis feet. *"Why, I knew 
that she would come to London alter me ! Did I not say so, parson ? 
'Tis a brave girL Kiss me, lass. So — now what news ? What 
will Lady Crewe do? What doth her ladyship say? Will she 
among her friends ^ 

* A&s, Tom !' I Said ; *Lady Crewe is dead. She died two months 
ago, af ter a kind of fit, or convulsion, f or fear that you would be 
taken. Tom, 'twas pure love f or you that killed her.' 

At this dreadful intelhgence Tom tumed quite white, and feil 
back into bis chair. 

* Lady Crewe dead ? Then,' he looked round him helplessly, 
•what will become of us all ?' 

* Nay, Tom,' I replied. * We know not yet. But keep up heart, 
brother. There is time enough yet to consider ; and all are agreed 
that, where so many are concerned, mercy must be shown. For 
shame's sake they cannot but pardon some of these gentlemen.' 

* Why,* Said Tom, * some they may. But I was their General. 
What do you say to that, Dorothy? Unless they pardon all, I 
doubt if the General will escape.' 

* And I,' Said Mr. Patten, shaking bis head gloomily, * was, alas ! 
his honour's chaplain. I doubt thev will make an example of me 
for the encouragement of my doth. What do they say outside 
about me, Miss Dorothy ?* 

* Lideed, Mr. Patten,* I told him, * I know little of what they say, 
for as yet I have seen no one but my cousin, Lady Cowper.* 

* Miss Dorothy,' he said eamestly, * pray, you that are so tender 
of heart, when you speak of his honour to her ladyship, couple my 
name with his. Say the General and his chaplain. Do not sufEer 
them to be separated. The General with his chaplain. If we have 
sinned together — nay, I deny not that I e3dLorted him continually 
that he was on the Lord's side — ^we have been taken together. Why, 
your honour, Lady Cowper is the wif e of the Chancellor — ^no less. 
If shti pleases she can set us free. But it would cut your generous 
heart to the quick, I know it, if I were lef t to hang while you 
marched out free.' 

* It would,' said Tom. * Fear not, friend ; we shall go out 
together.' 

* As yet,' I told them, * Lady Cowper oan do nothing. Nobody 
can say a word. What she will be able to do af terwards, I know not. 
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Remember iliatt she is a great lady at Goort, and a Lady of the 
Bed-Ghamber to tlie PrinoeaB of Wales, and mnst not aeem tc 
Kieen Ins Highneiw'a friends too mndi.' 

Mr. Päittenirafly it was piain, in a great scaie, n0W ifaat he actoaDy 
foand himsftlf in piison with a prospect of being hanged. I haye 
always been troly thankfol lliat I said nothing at ihe time of what 
tiie bishop was wiQing to do ; dae Mr. Päitten (the yfllain) wonld 
bare heazd and Uabbed, and so all been spoüed. Peihaps Tom in 
bis Caps might bare binrted it out. So laskedTomonlyif he was 
oomf ortable, and if I oonld do anght f or bim. 

' Wby,' said Tom, 'as for oomfort, I soppoee wbaterer yoa giye 
bim, a Stid in a cage, or a rat in a trap, is never so comf ortable as a 
bird in the air or a rat in the ditch. For those who baye mon^ 
there is some oomf ort, as yon see ; a qmet place at least, wbere one 
can take a pipe of tobacco in peace. As for my money, 'tis almost 
at an end ; look yon to it, Dorothy, if yoa can.' 

I told him that I coold find money for bim, bot that at present 
he most not ask from whom it came, becaose I wished him not as 
yet to know that it came from Lord Crewe. 

' So long as it oomes,' he said, * I care not where it comes from. 
They made me pay twenty-fiye goineas f or piivilege not to wear 
irons — ^they are making great f orkines oat of os, these tomkeys and 
wardens — ^twenty-five goineas, and as mach for Mr. Patten here — 
eise woald bis legs be dinking as he went ' — ^Mr. Patten shook bis 
head and sighed. * Ten gaineas I paid not to be pat in the common 
side ; and as mach for Mr. Patten — eise he wonld be among the 
poor deyils who baye got no money, and pig together like sows in a 
sty — now he hath accommodation with no more than two or three 
at most in a bed, and the Press Yard to walk in with the gentlemen, 
and the Ordinary to converse with.' 

* A worthy man,' said Mr. Patten, ' bat obstinate on the vice of 
rebellion, and perhaps over-hot for the Protestant Succession.' 

'Five ponnds a week they make os pay for lodging in the 
Govemor's honse, and another five poonds for a room to myself ; 
and what with gamitnre here, gamitare there, f ees eyerywhere— 
hang me if the wealth of London would stand a whole winter in 
this place ! But perhaps they won't keep os here the whole winter ' 

Mr. Patten groaned alond. 

* As for Company/ Tom went on, ' there are all onr old friends. 
Charles Badcliffe, Ned Swinbome and bis brother Charles, Perry 
Widdrington, Jack Hall, Dick Stokoe, and all we nsed to drink 
with ; we can drink and sing together as mach as ever, bat there 
does not seem mach stomach for it, becanse, Dorothy, we can no 
longer ride together : and as for other Company, the prison is alway» 
faU of it.' 

He then went on to teil me how these friends of oors were 
treated. The prison consists, first, of what is called the ' Common 
Side,' with the ^Lions' Den' and the ^liüddle Dark,' where the 
baser sort are confined. I know not what must be the safferings of 

'y poor creatores who, for lack of money, are thrast into thest 
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dreadftil places, which are, to begin with, filled with men and 
women of the yilest kind^ creatures withont (as it woold seem) one 
spark left of virtue, rdigion, or decency. Some of those who were 
in that dreadful place were my own friends, the gallant lads I had 
known from childhood. They stayed not long ; if the Jacobites of 
London wonld not fight, they conld, and did, find money, and 
bef ore long every gentleman in the gaol f ound such accommodation 
as was possible to be obtained in the place. For those who had 
money might buy the right of nsing the Press Yard by day, with 
beds in the rooms ronnd it belonging to the Govemor. As for 
Bcenes of despair, I know not what they might suffer on the Common 
Side, but in the Press Yard into which I looked, there seemed 
nothing bnt joUity, drinking, and'mirth. Is it possible, I asked 
myself , that men who are in peril of being sentenced to death can face 
the danger with hearts so callous ? Why, here was a knot of men in 
a drinking-box as nnconcemed as if they were mere visitors, or the 
place was a common tavem. Some were playing cards, some were 
teUdng yehemenüy, some quarreUing, some pkW tennio, some 
Smoking tobacco, some lonnging against doorposts ; bat as for any 
decent, God-f earing behavionr, that I think one might look for in 
vain. All day long they spent in the Press Yard, nnless at meals ; 
at ten o'clock they were locked in their rooms, where sometimes 
two or three had to sleep on the same bed, nntil eight in the moru' 
ing. 

^ It is a wretched place,* said Tom ; * and an insnlt to a gentleman 
to send him here. Why, I expected at least such a respect dne to 
my Position as to be sent to the Tower. But no ; here I am, as you 
eee, shut np with the rank and file, as one may say.' 

* Yet yon are in good Company,' I said ; *' since all your old friends 
are with you.' 

*Why am Inot with the lords in the Tower?' he repeated. 
'Surely the General of the army might be treated with as much 
consideration as any nobleman in his command. I take it ill, 
Dorothy, I assure you. Some private enemy hath interposed to rob 
me of the honour due to me.' 

I thought that when it came to getting him out, I wonld rather 
he was in Newgate than in the Tower ; but I did not say so. 

' As for my trial,' he said, * I care not when it comes on ; I am 
assured that I have friends enough to pack a Jury. As for that, 
they will find it difficult to get any jury to convict. I do not fear, 
Dorothy. Then it will be our tum next, and we will let these 
gentlemen have a taste of the Press Yard.' 

I believe that his friends were right in so advising him ; no jury 
could have been f ound to agree in a verdict, uuless it was made up 
of Nonconf ormists. But his face and the faces of all lengthened 
when they found that they wonld not be tried by a jury at all. 
When the Government went back to trial by jury, the verdict in 
the cases of Ferguson and Innes, Tildesley and Towneley, in which 
the evidence was piain, and yet the prisonen were acquitted, showed 
how much a jury coula be ti-usted. 
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* And where,' asked Tom, * ig honest Tony ?' 

* Ah !' Said Mr. Patten, * hath our good Antony escaped ? dp wai 
he among those taken to Liverpool ?' 

He looked, although Mr. Hilyard bore such testimony to his 
friendliness, as if he would ratiier hear that he was among the 
prisoners in the north. I could never believe of this man that he 
wished Mr. Hilyard well. 

* He is saf e,* I replied ; * and I hope we shall hear of his doing a 
good stroke f or us as soon as he can get about without fear.* 

Here again I rejoiced, af terwards, that I did not let Mr. Patten 
know where his enemy was to be f ound. 

* I woüld he were with me,' said Tom. * I miss him more than 
enough. Without Tony a bowl of whisky punch seems only half 
complete. But one would not have him taken neither ; while as f or 
singing — ^I doubt if I shall ever hear another song again.' 

* Nay, sir,' said his chaplain, * cheer up. The smaJl and unimpor- 
tant persona, such as myself and Mr. Hilyard, if he be caught, will 
certainly be hanged, drawn, and quartered. We can expect no less. 
But for the quality, who have friends and influence in high places, 
why, you may be sure to expect favour. As for us — ^well, let us be 
thankful that we have done our duty in the world. He who dies 
for his country ' 

* Pshaw I' said Tom. * Thou must for ever be talking about 
dying. Hang it, Mr. Patten, canst thou not drink about like a 
Christian, and leave dying tili thou art sentenced ?' 

* Ah !' he replied, with a deep sigh. * Mr. Hilyard is a happy 
man. Will he not, Miss Dorothy, who can play so many parts, fit 
upon himself a disguise and visit his old friends ?* 

* Nay,' I said, * Mr. Hilyard is saf est without these walls.* 

* You did not say,' he went on, * where he is now in hiding.' 

I do not know whether he was already contemplating his great 
yillainy, but I mistrusted the man, and so made no reply. 

* All the way to London,* Tom went on, * we were cheered by the 
whisper that we should be rescued on the road. Why, where were 
all the loyal gentlemen we had heard so much of ? A hundred 
gallant f ellows with sword and pistol could have done it. Yet they 
sat still. To-day it was to be in the evening ; in the evening, next 
day ; so they cheated us. At last we were to be rescued in the very 
London streets ; yet there was not a voice in our favour, but curses 
upon US all the way, as if we had not a friend in the City.* 

They rose on the assurance that there were thousands to join 
them ; they rode contentedly south, looking daily for a rescue by 
their friends ; even in London streets they reckoned on escape. 
Ah I what a Fool's Paradise was this, in which we had all lived so 
long ! And how wise was I become af ter my joumey among the 
common sort of England, and all the talk I had heard of Pope and 
of Pretender ! Methinks, though the voice of the people be flckla 
and variable, they reckon f oolishly who reckon without it. 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

A NOBLE PROJECT. 

I HAVE now to teil of a project, daring and yet most ßimple, which 
was set on f 00t at this time, and unknown to any of those most 
concemed in it — Lady Derwentwater went to her dying day in 
ignorance of it. True it is that by the act and ovemiling wül of 
Providence the design was frustrated, but I firmly believe it would 
have succeeded save f or this misf ortnne. 

It was not hatched and invented by Mr. Hilyard, whose designs 
were tmly ingenious, bnt magnificent, as becomes one who hath read 
the tragic pieces of Greece and Borne, and knows what a plot shonld 
be; crooked also, füll of surprises, dangers, and demanding the 
assistance of a great nnmber of people, as is the case always with 
high tragedy. A simple contrivance was not, in so great a matter, 
worthy of consideration. The design of which I speak was due to 
Jenny Lee alone, who mnst have all the credit, though, in her 
present condition, the poor creature cannot, I am sure, f eel any 
glory in this, or in any other scheme. You shall presently hear 
what it was. 

Mr. Hilyard, partly with a view of giving me what he called a 
just view of the noble art of acting, partly that he might lead me to 
regard Jenny with f avour, and partly hoping to divert my mind 
from the continnal contemplation of misf ortnne, persuaded me one 
evening to let him carry me to the play. A country-bred woman, 
who hath seen but one London theatre in her lif e, may without 
shame conf ess that it seemed to her like an enchanted island, and 
that, though the house was füll of finely-dressed women and gallant 
gentlemen, she had no eyes f or them, or f or anything eise, so long 
as the actors were on the stage. The piece perf ormed was a very 
fine tragedy, namely, Dryden's * Conquest of Granada,* in which, 
Mr. Hilyard told me, Nelly Gwynne, the mother of the Duko of 
St. Albans, f ormerly played the part now given to Jenny. I con- 
f ess, f urther, that I was astonished beyond measure to see this girl, 
only a short while since a mere dip of a kdy's-maid, with a cnrtsey 
to the ladies and a smile to the gentlemen who chucked her under 
the chin (as is a familiär though reprehensible custom in Northum- 
berland), and humble to all, should be transformed into a Princess 
moving with majesty and heroic courage among the most frightful 
Bcenes of war and death. 'Twas truly wonderf ul I 

* There were many,' said Mr. Hilyard, when we came away, * who 
could not listen to the play f or looking at the lovely Incogmta who 
was in the boxes ' — ^he meant me. * Thus will beauty prevail even 
over the splendour of the stage. And when the beaux flocked out 
and made a lane to see you pass, you looked neither to tho right 
nor to the lef t, bat passed through them all as oold and as heedlesa 
fts Diana.' 
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*Why,* I Said, *I was not thinking of them. How should I? 
M^ thonghts were with the nnlacky Mahomet Boabdilen, the last 
King of Granada — and with Jenny — ^I mean ' 

* Ah I Miss Dorothy, you will make poor Jenny happy only to 
let me teil her that she was able to tum yoor thonghts aside &om 
the crowded honse/ 

I Said that if so small a thing conld make her happy, she was rery 
welcome to her happiness. 

' But it is not aU,' he persisted. ' Jenny humbly desires to pay 
her respects to you. To the rest of the world she is the Tragedy 
Queen or the Comic Muse, but to you she bids me say she is, and 
will always be, your f aithf ul servant.* 

* Bring her to me, then,* I replied, * in Heaven^s name !' 

So he lef t me at my lodging and went away, I suppose to sup 
with the actress among her friends. 

But next day, about ten in the f orenoon, comes, if yon please, 
Jenny herseif, not in her own coach, because, I suppose, she <£d not 
desire to show off her newly-acquired splendour, but Walking, and 
dressed, not richly, but plainly, though of good materials, and as a 
wealtby gentlewoman would desire to go abroad. 

She made m« a deep reverence, and hoped I was in health, and 
that his honour my brother was as well as the unf ortnnate posture 
of his affairs admitted. In the old times she stood while she 
answered my questions ; but I could not think of allowing a person 
who could assume the splendid manners I had seen last night to 
stand, whatever her past history, wheref ore I bade her take a chair 
and be welcome, and congratulated her on her success. 

' I thank your ladyship,' she replied ; * I have succeeded f ar 
beyond my hopes. For at first I thought only to act in a bam, or 
at a fair, üke tiie people I ran away with ; it was grand to pnt on 
fine clotnes and to speak fine verses ; and it seemed delightful to be 
free and have no masters (yet now I have ten thousand). More 
than this I never thought to do. Yet you see me now at Druiy 
Laue.' 

* Well, Jenny,' I said, ' Mr. Hilyard is never tired of singing thy 

{)raises ; truly, for myself , I understand not acting ; yet I saw thee 
ast night, and, believe me, child, I marvelled greatl^ at thy clever- 
ness, tiby quickness, and thy courage. Enough said abont Drory 
Lane ; teil me now, Jenny, about Mr. Frank Baddiffe.' 

She blushed a little — ^but one cannot expect many blnshes of an 
actress! 

* It is tme,' she said, * that I have always had power over Frank 
Badcliffe, and that of - a kind which, except to those of my own 
people, mnst appear stränge. Nay. I humbly conf ess that I deceived 
your ladyship at Dilston £[all wnen you surprised me exerciaing 
that power, because I was ashamed and afraid. Since then, how- 
ever, I practise upon him in this way no more. It needs not — 
Frank is in love with me, and will marry me, when he gets better 
of his cough.' 

* Bat Jenny, child, Mr. Frank Badcliffe ia a gentlemao.' 
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' It is trae, madam, and I am only an actress. But he will marry 
me as soon as he gets better/ 

* And then he is a Papist ; and you are ^ 

' I am a gipsy, madam. But he will marry me as soon as he gets 
better. At present he is tronbled with a hacking cough that givea 
him no rest night or day. But this will pass when the warm 
weather comes. And so, your ladyship, if you please there need be 
no more said on this head. For Frank will marr^ me, Papist or 
Protestant, lady or gipsy, daughter of an earl or piain actress.' 

She looked so resolute and spoke with such decision, that I now 
perceived quite clearly my old Jenny was gone, and this girl bef ore 
me was quite another kmd of person. But that I had already 
suspected. 

* Wherefore, my lady,' she went on confidently, though in the 
old humble manner of speech, * my respects paid and these things 
explained, I desire to lay bef ore you, for your counsel, a project or 
desig^ of mine own, whereby, if all goes well, we may efEect my 
lord's escape.' 

* Oh, Jenny ! know you what your words mean ?' 

' Quite weU, madam. I am happy to see that your ladyship hath 
still something of the same interest in my lord as of old.' 

* Jenny/ I said, * I know not if you are in eamest ; but of thia 
be assured. My interest in Lord Derwentwater's welfare is as great 
as ever ; nor could it possibly be greater. If you have any rational 
project for his deliverance, in Heaven's name let me hear it ! If it 
be a secret, be sure that I would rather die a hundred deaths than 
reveal the thing. Teil me, Jenny, what it is.' 

Then, with many entreaties for secrecy, because the pit of Drury 
Luie was all for the Protestant Succession, and she would be hissed 
off the stage if the thing were known or even suspected to have 
come from her, she revealed her design. 

First, she assured me, and I readily believed her, that Frank 
BaddifEe would do anything she told him to do, being madly in 
love with her ; next, that the thing she wanted him to do was per- 
f ectly easy, without much danger, and such a thing as would make 
the ears of those that heard it to tingle ; thirdly, that Frank had 
never ceased to lament his lot as an English gentleman who yet, for 
his religion's sake, was not allowed to take any part in the affairs 
of the nation, and condemned to a private and mglorious lif e ; and 
then, after this preamble, she openeä her design to me. It was, in 
fact, nothing less than this. 

Frank Badcliffe, as everybody knows, was so mnch like his 
brother, save that he was somewhat taller of stature and thinner, 
that in the dusk, and among those who knew his brother imperf ectly, 
he might verv well pass for him. Jenny, theref ore, proposed that, 
disguised by herseif with a little painting of eyebrows and face, and 
some artf ul touches about nose and mouth, Frank should go with 
her, under some other name, to see his brother in the Tower. 
There was at this time little difficulty about the admission of visitors ; 
dverybody was passed in who pleased ; they might even go into the 
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Bell Tower among the common people &dmitted by the warden^ 
and so by a small bribe, or by entreaty, or by pretence of som« 
kind or otber, obtain admission. 

*Now hearken. Once in my lord's Chamber/ said Jenny, *I 
whip out my hare's foot and my sponge ; I quickly mb ont the 
make-up of Frank and transf er it to my lord, giving him dark eye- 
brows, lips turned down, eyes longer than natural, and a mouth a 
little turned to one aide (which disguises most wonderfully). I 
shorten his chin by a line of chalk ; I give his nose the least tonch 
of red ; and I paint his cheek with a touch or two of colour which 
now it lacks. This done, they exchange perruques and coats. 
Frank takes my lord's long wig and scarlet coat, and he Frank's 
brown drugget and piain curled wig of black horsehair. Then we 
go away crying — I can cry so as to move all hearts ; but I am not 
certain yet what I will be, whether his nurse or his annt, Lady 
Mary, or even hifc mother. My lord will come after me, wagging 
his head as they do on the stage — so— to show sympathy and 
«orrow, and Frank will be lef t behind. Then f or a moment he will 
show his noble face at the door just to disarm suspicion, and so 
back again quickly, and sit down quiet tili time hath passed suffi- 
cient f or us to get out of the Tower and away — whither, we must 
Bettle when we have effected our escape/ 

This was truly a notable project. Did Frank know of it ? 

* That,' Said Jenny, * is the trouble f or us. At present he knows 
nothing, but is low in his spirits, thinking of his brother a prisoner, 
and himself little better, since his cough is so bad. I fear as yet to 
teil him, lest it make him f everish and anxious to be up and about, 
whereas he ought at present to be resting and getting well.* 

So f or the present we said no more upon that head, except that 
Frank was not to be told until his cough was better. 

* As f or that,' said Jenny, * the physicians do no good with him, 
and an hour of my art is worth fif ty of theirs. If I were with him 
always I could eure him of his cough, or of anything. Alas ! Miss 
Dorothy, you know not what this power of mine can do f or him.' 

* Jenny,' I asked eamestly, 4s it by possession of the devil? 
Teil me, for the sake of thine eternal soul.' 

She laughed at this. 

* I have never seen the devil,' she said ; * and I know nought of 
him. Truly, my grandmother might teil you more ; but she 
teaches, the poor old woman, only what her mother taught her. 
As for the devil, we gipsies know nothing of any devil. Yet I 
think that if our art were known, aU the world would flock to us to 
be healed, instead of to physicians. If I were to teil your ladyship 
what things I have seen and what pains allayed — all in a moment--- 
but you would never believe me ^ 

* Yet— oh, Jenny I — can it be right to use a magic power ?' 

* Magic — magic ?' she repeated ; * what is magic ? My people 
have secrets, and I know something of them. Why * — she sprang to 
her f eet and flung out her arms — * I am a gipsy, and I have been 
your ladyship's servant ; and I am an actress, and hondreds of line 
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gentlemen love me — ^in the way of ^'^ gentlemen ; and one man 
foves me so well that he would take me away and make me bis wif e, 
being such as I am. What can I do f or that gentleman ? Oh, Miss 
Dorothy ! if my art were indeed as yon tlunk it, of the devil, I' 
would still practise it daüy, if thus I conld restore my Frank to 
healtk' 

CHAPTEE XXXni. 

IN THE TOWER. 

By this time all the friends of the prisoners had hnrried np to town. 
Lady Derwentwater, poor creatnre, with her two children, waa stay- 
ing with the Duchess of Cleveland ; the Dowager Conntess, with 
her third husband, Mr. Booke, was come to save her son, if that 
was possible : already the Cotirt, and everybody abont the Court, 
the Ministers, and all who were thought to have any influenae with 
ihem, were besieged with petitions and entreaties f or pardon. What 
bribes were off ered and taken, I know not ; but a good many who were 
no worse than those executed got free pardons. Lady Cowper told 
me afterwards that her husband was offered £60.000 to procure 
the pardon of Lord Derwentwater. They tried to oribe the wrong 
man ; the hands of those far lower in rank should have been 
touched with gold. But you shall see. It made my heart bleed, 
sad as I was on my own account, to hear Lady Cowper's tales of the 
poor women who came to her daily, because she was of the North 
CSountry, to beg her influence, ana feil at her f eet and wept. She 
was so tender and compassionate a woman, that I am sure she used 
her influence as she could, and perhaps got off many more besides 
her Cousins, Mr. Clavering and his son. 

The Countess placed her whole hope in her husband's powerf ul 
friends and connections. The Dukes of Bichmond and St. Albans, 
his Cousins, were on the other side ; would they allow their kinsman's 
head to fall without an effort ! Alas ! her hope proved a broken 
reed ; these noble lords begged f or a pardon, but they begged in 
Tain, and I doubt whether they begged in the only way which was 
able to touch the King's heart, namely, by threats. Lord Derwent- 
water was their kinsman, true ; but unf ortunately he was not their 
friend. Among tho Peers he had no friends. Why, Lord Naim 
ffot off because he had an old schoolf ellow among the Ministers ; 
but there was no one who had known Lord Derwentwater as a boy. 
Tmly, to be a Roman Catholio in this realm of England is to be 
placed at a great disadvantage. One would not, surely, wish it 
otherwise ; but f or my lord's sake it must needs be lamented. There 
were seven lords in the Tower ; in the end five got off. Why did they 
execute the other two ? Were they more criminal than the rest ? 
Alas I no ; but they were more friendless, and one of them was near 
by blood to the Prince. 

I sought the Countess as soon as I leamed where she was. She 
seemed, at first, füll of hope — even of confidence. The King would 
not^dare to displeasure so many great lords who would implore his 
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pardon f or her hnsband ; bis own seat was not so secnre as to 
Warrant the throwing away of powerfnl friends ; bis cause wonld 
be best served by clemency. She repeated these argaments 
so of ten, and with so many interjections, panses, catcbing of her 
babes to her breast, that I could very well perceive the secret 4;error 
in her heart. Her cheeks were wan ; her eyes were hollow ; she 
was consnmed by her anxiety as by a fever. She owned to me 
presently that at night she could not sleep, bnt passed the honrs on 
her knees, offering herseif, her children, her all to the Virgin, in 
retnm f or the lif e— only the lif e— of her hnsband. 

* Alas I' she cried, ' Heaven is not deaf ; the Lord is very mercifnL 
I have by letters asked the Angnstine Sisters in Paris to pray f or 
me ; day and night there is a taper bnming bef ore the Virgin in 
their chapel ; the good Sisters pray f or me withont ceasing. Or 
when I am not praying I importune some great man or some great 
lady to do something f or my lord. They teil me the law mnst have 
its conrse ; there mnst be a trial — I care not what they say or do at 
the trial, if he be pardoned after it ; I mnst expect — ^yes, I look — 
to hear that he is sentenced to execntion — ^bnt that matters nothing 
if they mean to let him go. Why, if he be bnt snffered to live, I 
promise that not he only, bnt bis son after him, shall sit qniet at 
home even if the Prince with his forces be marching throngh 
England f rom victory to victory.' 

Then she went on, now assuring herseif of his saf ety, and noir 
conf essing her f ears, and it was dreadfnl sorrow and pain only to 
hear her. She saw her hnsband almost daily, and in his presence, I 
am told, she controlled herseif and was calm, as both the brave sonls 
were, f or fear of making each other more nnhappy. Sometimes I 
asked myself whether she ever repented of throwing down her f an 
on the day of the meeting. I think she did not, becanse I, who 'was 
as vehement as herseif, have not and never shall repent of my 
eamestness. For if the canse was jnst, and the time was ripe, why 
shonld we delay the blow ? Let the blame lie on those wicked and 
mischievons men who persoaded ns that the time was really ripe for 
action and the honr come, not on those who believed and were 
deceived to their own destmction. 

Li the midst of his own tronble my lord f onnd time to think of 
me. One day abont the New Year the GonnteBs gave me a letter 
fromhim. 

' My deab Cousin Dorothy,' it said, 

' I hear that yon are in London abont Tom's nnhappy bnsi» 
ness. It wonld coinfort me greatly if I could see yon, and I donbt 
not, if yon can come here, they wiÜ admit yon to see me. God send 
ns all a happy deliverance I Thongh for mysdf I dare not hope, yet 
as for Tom, whose only fanlt was his easy temper, by which design- 
ing persons led him (and ns) to confusion, I hope and believe that 
he will escape. Comf ort my dear wif e, and keep ap yonr own heart. 

* Yonr loving Cousin and Friend, 

Derwentwater.* 
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'Go tu see him, DoFothy/ said the Conntess ; ' if oxüy becanse he 
hath always loved you well and taken pleasure inyour conyersation. 
Besides, he desires to send some message to yonr brother about I 
know not what/ 

I rejoice noT9, thoogh then it seemed a terrible thing to do, that 
I had conrage to visit my lord in that gloomy place, the Tower, the 
very name pf which fills the heart with terror. I have him always 
in my mind with that prond bearing and steadf ast eye with which 
he enconntered the insnlts of the mob. It is well also to think of 
him as he was when he sat in his prison, endeavouiing to be resigned 
to his nntimely f ate, yet not withont hope ; cheerfnl, as becomes a 
Christian ; and brave, as becomes a gentleman. 

I rode to the Tower throngh the City in a hackney-coach, having 
my landlady, Pnrdy^s wif e, with me f or gnide or protector. The 
day was so cold and the streets so frozen, that our coachman went 
bnt slowly, and the good woman wüh me had time to point ont all 
the places along which we passed. HB^irst, St. Sepnlchre's Church ; 
then Newgate Prison (which I älready knew so well) ; then throngh 
the gate with the effigy of Dick Whittington and his cat npon it ; l£e 
narrowand evil-smdHn^ Newgate Street, its bnlkheads covered with 
meat, the gntters mnmng blood, and greasy bntchers carrying car- 
cases npon their Shoulders ; and after Newgate Street St. Fanl's 
Cathedral (tmly a great and wonderfnl buildingV and then crowded 
streets withont nmnber (bnt among them the tall Monument) ; and 
presently a wide, open space, with, on the right band, a broad river 
and a forest of masts, and bef ore me a great white Castle, which is 
none other than the Tower of London, where so many unf ortunate 
lords have been confined. 

When our coachman drew np bef ore a kind of wicket, I observed 
first that the gate was guarded by a dozen or twenty men, in scarlet 
jerkins, and caps of some old fashion ; these are the buffetiers. 
Beyondthem, in a court-yard, was a troop of foot-soldiers, some on 
guard, some standing abont in the door, some within the guard- 
room, sitting beside a great fire. Cutside the gate there was a little 
crowd of men and women, some of them belonging to the better 
sort. As I stood and looked at them, one stepped f orward and 
flonrished his hat. 

* We hope,' he said, ^ that your ladyship is on the right side — that 
is to say, tiie side f or which the lords within are prisoners.' 

Thus bold with their opinions were the Jacobites of London. 
Alas ! had they been as bold with their swords I 

And the rest of the crowd murmured approval, and the women 
cried, ^ God help the poor prisoners I' and the men seid, ^ Lord bless 
the lady's pretty face, whoever she is.' 

*My friends,' I said, ^I am going to see my cousin, Lord Der- 
wentwater ; and I am the sister of General Forster, now in New- 
gate.* 

Then they all bowed, and made way for me with great re- 
spect. 

When I came out, they were waiting for me ; and after I got into 
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my ooach, fhey walked beside me in a kind of procession as £ar as 
Tower Street,* wliere they cheered me loudly and left me. 

Two of the prisoners, namely, Lords Derwentwater and Niths- 
dale, were confined in what they call the Bell Tower. It is close 
to the entrance, and is the only part of the great gloomy bnilding 
which I saw. They were placed in two Chambers on the second 
story which lead ont of a large room called the Council Chamber, 
the same in which Gay Fawkes was tortnred and ezamined. When 
I was condncted to this room I f onnd it filled not only with gaards 
and wardens on dnty, bnt also with people, chiefly women, who 
had been snffered to come here by these men, or paid f or admission, 
in Order to look npon those who visited the prisoners. This, be- 
canse they gazed so eamestly npon me, and asked each other alond 
who I might be, I thought at the time was cmel and nnf eeling ; bnt 
now one blesses the happy chance, becanse it was the presence of 
snch a crowd which enabled Lady Nithsdale to get off her hnsband. 
However, they kept me waiting f or a f ew moments, and then ad- 
mitted me to his lordship. 

It was a small Chamber, bnt decently fnmished. My lord, who 
was writing at the table, rose to welcome me with his ready smile. 

* Why, Cousin Dorothy,' he said, * it is kind to brave the mob on 
so cold a day as this in order to visit a poor prisoner. Oh I as to 
my health, that matters nothing now, and my comfort very little. 
As I have made my bed, so must I lie npon it. Kay, Dorothy, do 
not cry. If a man stakes his all npon a hopeless chance, he most 
look to lose. Perhaps, bef ore I die, I may bring myself to f orgire 
those whose lies and treacheries brought us to this pass. Were it 
not, indeed, f or my wif e and hapless babies ^ 

He turned his head and was silent. 

* My lord * I said, trying to bring him hope, ' yon do yonrself an 
injustice. Yon are not yet even tried ; yon have many friends — 
more than you know or. Great ladies and gentlemen, men of 
exalted rank there are, who will leave no stone untumed f or you.' 

* If all England were my friend, Dorothy, it wonld avail m« 
nothing so long as I have one enemy — and he the King.' 

And to this he returned again presently, declaring always that the 
King himself was resolved npon his destmction. And that he 
knew f or certain that the Bling regarded the Prince and all his per- 
sonal friends with peculiar hatred and mahce. 

'Besides,' he said, ^if any are to be sentenced, shall the leaders 
escape and the f ollowers suffer ? Would that be justice ?* 

* Since the power of this new King,* I said, *is now proved by the 
failure of the Rebellion, which has established him on a firmer 
footing and therefore done him all the good possible, whycanhe 
not pardon all ?* 

* Because history is not made up of pardons, bnt of sentences and 
executions. However, in this place,* he said, * we have, at least, 
time f or meditation ; and if I were to write a narrative of Üie Kg- 
^elHon I sbould call it " The History of a Hundred Fools and Half- 

iozen Knave»." The knavea^ I trast, will at least receive w 
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■ame pnnisbment as ihe fools. As for us, I know not which slionld 
be considered the greatest f ool of any, but I think it mnst be myself , 
unless it were Tom Forster/ 

He then told me thait he had strong reason io believe there wonld 
be f ound among the prisoners one or two to give King's evidence in 
Order to save themselves. This was what Lady Cowper hinted. 

' I tmst/ he seid, ^ that among my own f liends there is not one 
who would play so base a part ; and I think, nay, I am sure, that 
there is plenty of evidence to hang most of us withont such assist- 
ance. Go to Tom, however, and teil him so mnch from me, that he 
and his friends may be warned against traitors in the camp.' 

He pnt aside this matter, and began first calmly and reasonably 
to consider the mistakes which had been made in their short cam- 
paign ; especially their neglect in not enlisting as many as offered ; 
in not providing ammnnition and provisions ; and in entering 
England so ill prepared. And next he told me Le was already 
thinking of his def ence, and that he was caref nl not to say aught 
tbat might impUcate my brother any deeper in the business. 

*" I am told,' he added, ^ that an attempt will be made to prove my 
Cousin, Tom Forster, the author of the whole design — whereas he 
was but an instrument — and as the man who drew us all in. There- 
fore I shall maintain the clean contrary. I rose for mylawful 
Sovereign, first, because it was my duty when the time came ; next, 
because I was assured, being myself ignorant of the f eeling of the 
people, that every gentleman in the country would rise with us. 
Teil Tom this also, from me, cousin. And teil him, moreover, that 
though many blame him for the Preston surrender, I do not. The 
case was hopeless ; more would have been killed trying to cut their 
way through than will now, probably, be beheaded or hanged. Yet 
I stül wish we had mn the chance. So let us think kindly of each 
other ; if both die, let us meet in heaven as brothers ; and if I only^ 
let him remember me with sorrow and kindness.' 

* And if neither, my lord ?' 

* Why^ then * he lau^ed gently. * But 'tis impossible, the 

King being such as he is. x et if neither, then, Dorothy, I promise 
to oblige Tom by sitting with him as f ar as t'other bottle.' 

Then he was silent awhile, gazing bef ore him as one who sees in 
f ancy a pageant of the past. 

* Dorothy,* he said softly, *you remember the time, five years 
ago, when I used to ride across the moor to Blanchland to walk and 
talk with the sweetest girl in Northumberland.* 

* Oh ! my lord, you must not say that any more ; you must not 
even think such a thing. But as for me, can I ever f orget that 
season ?' 

* Why, I am mairied since then, and have a wif e whom I dearly 
love, and she hath made me the happiest of men ; yet withal, by 
your leave, Dorothy, fair cousin, I do still remember that time, and 
the sweet looks and gentle smiles of her who refused me for 
eonscience' sake. I say it in all honesty, my cousin.' 

'My lord, you can say nothing but in honesty.' 

17—2 
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* It was from your Kps, consin, that I leamed what in St. Ger- 
main's I could not leam, what should be the condnct of a tme 
English gentleman, and what bis duty to those who depend npon 
him. Why, I was not half an Engliäiman. How Ignorant I was 
in those days no one bat yonrself has ever known. It was yonr 
kind heart that tanght me to desire the love of the people. In 
France we regard them not, and care neither f or their affection nor 
their hatred. It comf orts me, now, to think that, thanks to yonr 
noble teaching, my people will grieve f or me when I am dead. 
Well, it is over ; yon and I will never walk and talk together any 
more ; yet we have been happy. And now I am tied np in the 
slanghter-honse, waiting f or Üie man with the knif e. And Charles, 
poor lad I is in Newgate. And Frank — ^where is Frank ?* 

*• Frank is in London, but he is grievously sick with a cough which 
leaves him not day or night, so that he cannot qnit his Chamber. 
And much I fear that he will never go abroad again.' 

I did not teil him — ^becanse why shonld he be vexed ? — ^that Frank 
was also held in bondage by his stränge and vehement passion. 

*Poor Frank! he sighed. *This it is to inherit the nnlucky 
blood of the Stuarts. The Radcliffes did very well nntil — poor 
Frank! Charles told me something of an aciress — ^but I forget 
what. Teil him if you see him, Dorothy, that I can give him my 
prayers f or the short time lef t me in lif e, bnt nothing more. Two 
of ns in grievons jeopardy of the scaffold, and one like to die of a 
cough. 'Tis an excellent and a hopefnl beginning of the New 
Year!' 

It was growing dark, and time f or me to go. So in the twilight 
of that too dismal New Year's Day, and in that gloomy place, we 
stood to say f arewell, face to face. He held both my hands in bis. 

* Farewell, sweet consin— dear sister, whom I have always loved. 
If we meet no more, farewell.* 

He kissed me on the f orehead and lips, and so I left him, and— 
alas I alas I — ^I looked npon his noble face no more. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MR. HILYARD^S FREEDOM. 

A DAT or two af ter this Mr. Hilyard appeared no longer in the dis- 
gnise of a physician, bnt dressed as a sober and grave Citizen ; that is 
to say, in no disgnise at all, having bartered his physician's wig f or 
a füll wig snch as that wom by the better sort, and his black clothes 
f or a plnm-coloured coat and waistcoat of the same. 

^ What is this new disgnise ?' I asked. 

^ No disgnise at all,' he replied. ^ I am now a free man, and need 
not hide my head at all. There is no Warrant ont f or me ; and if 
there were, I am assnred of my pardon.* 

I asked him how this was. 

^ Miss Dorothy,* he replied, smiling, ' the son of a vintner need 
not be too proud to take favonrs from a gipsy, or even an actress.' 

* Is this« then, Jenny Lee's doing T 
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* I will teil you in a f ew words. Know, then, that Jenny loves 
to enteriain her friends, af ter the theatre, io snpper at her own 
lodging, and has been so good as to invite me to make one whenever 
I please. Many gentlemen — ^wits, Templars, poets, and the like, go 
there, and some are men of rank. Jenny cares not who they are, so 
long as they amnse her and make her laugh, which is all she loves.' 

I had already, as I have said, seen Jenny on the stage (at Mr. 
Hüyard's urgent entreaty, but from no desire of my own), and a 
very moving spectacle I conf ess it was. Her part was so füll of 
noble sentiments that I began to nnderstand Mr. Hilyard's admira- 
tion f or acting. Why, if all actresses and actors are thns füll of 
virtnous and lof ty discourse there can be no question that theirs is 
truly a great and wonderf ul prof ession, and worthy of aQ hononr. 
But now Mr. Hilyard told me that laughter was all she cared for. 
Yet she seemed in her part possessed of the finest and most exqui- 
site sensibility. How, af ter this, can Mr. Hilyard persist that acting 
is an art which hath in it something of the divine ? To care for 
nothing but laughing ! 

* Among her friends,' Mr. Hilyard went on, * who come to sup 
with her af ter the play is a certain great Whig lord — yes, a very 
great and powerf ul lord indeed — and yet his name need not be men- 
tioned between us, because, perhaps, he is one of those humble Chris- 
tians who love not their good deeds to be made public ; or, perhaps, 
because all the world need not know that he goeth to sup with Jenny 
Lee. Well, last night, af ter supper, there was singing and laughing. 
Among the othere, I performed for the amusement of the Company 
some of those small arts of mine by which I have of ten, of old, 
beguiled the evening for his honour and his friends.' 

' I know them weU, Mr. Hilyard.' 

' Yes — ^I sang and played my best. But who can call anything 
acting when Jenny Lee is present ? Yet they laughed and were 
amused ; my lord was so good as to distinguish me particularly, and 
presently I heard him whisper Jenny, and ask what was my name 
and condition. " Lideed, my lord," said she, in her pretty, roguish 
way, " I shall not teil your lordship unless you promise to graut me 
the nezt f avour I ask." " The least f avour from your hands, fair 
Jenny," he replied, " even to answer so simple a question, is richly 
repaid by the greatest from mine." But I think he did not guess 
what she was about to ask him. " My lord," she said, whispering, 
** he is a most harmless, affectionate creature ; he hath come up to 
London from the north ; it is dangerous for him to venture abroad 
for the present, because he was with the rebels. Nay ; but he went 
only because his patron went, as in duty bound, and for no Fopish 
reasons. No one is in search of him ; no one wants to arrest him ; 
but if he be by any accident discovered and dapped in ward, then 
will his neck be twisted and his song spoiled. Wherefore, my lord, 
make this poor man saf e, and give him assurance of saf ety, and you 

ßhaH have " " What, fair Jenny ?" " My gratitude, my lord. 

Can you ask for more ? He is my earliest friend. He first taught 
me how to act ; he who helps Mr. Hilyard, helps me," 
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* Well, he hesitated ; told her she was a witch, and a baggage, 
and a saucy rogue, and kissed her hands. Then he Ingged out his 
tablets, wrote down my name, and beckoned to me. " Sir," he said, 
" you owe to this lady your saf ety. I will take care that you are 
not molested ; go where you please — go even into Newgate if you 
will." You may be sure I hastened to thank bim with my best leg, 
and to assure Ins lordship that I was his most humble servant to 
command, and that f or the future, af ter praying f or his lordship, I 
should cry, " God save Böng George I" * 

The first day he came away from the prison, Mr. Hilyard was 
pensive and melancholy. 

* Truly/ he said, * it grieves me to the soul to see these poor 
f ellows, once so merry and gallant, now mewed up together in that 
gloomy place, where, rüffle and hector and swear as they may, every 
man f eels as if the gallows was already in sight. The aspect of 
Mr. Edward Swinbume pleases me not, for he hangs his head and 
will hardly speak, but sitteth as much alone as may be. The minds 
of generous men are easily moved to shame for public disgrace ; yet 
the part which this young gentleman took in the Bebellion was not 
so conspicuous that his shame should enter into his soul. He is not, 
like Cleopatra, reserved for the chief place in the triumph ; nor like 
Antony, who aimed at the empire of the inhabitable world ar.d lost 
it. Tet he is as one fallen into melancholy with the shame of the 
def eat. Some, like Mr. Stokoe, bite their naüs and walk gloomily 
to and f ro ; some, like poor Mr. Paul, caught by so cursed a mis- 
chance, weep and wring their hands ; some swear that a man ean 
die but once, and what odds then ? Some drink to f orget their 
anxiety ; one or two alone, like Mr. Charles Badcliffe and Colonel 
Oxbrough, preserve an intrepid spirit, and show a resolute coun- 
tenance to whatever happens. 

* Most of all,' he went on, * I pity Mr. Patten ; who, now that he 
finds himself f airly in for his trial, and no one likely to hale him 
out of prison, is f alling into a dejection which may work barm to 
his honour, with whom he sits too much.' 

In fact, although Mr. Patten continually plied poor Tom with 
flatteries (more from habit than from any hope of further patronage), 
and assured him (contrary to the fact) that he was covered wiÜi 
military glory for his conduct in the campaign, his conversation 
was so füll of gibbets, drawing, and quartering, with so many re- 
flections on the pain and misery of quitting the world while in the 
very prime and heyday of maiüiood and happiness, that Tom grew 
daily more melancholy and less disposed for resignation. Every 
day, also, Mr. Patten f ound occasion to compare Üie happy lot of 
Mr. Hilyard and his freedom with their captivity. 

*• Some,' he said, ^ are bom to this kind of f ortune, that they may 
get over the wall with impunity, while others are hanged for no 
more than peeping over it. Others, again, keep in the l^ckground 
Beeret friends for their own use, ana so procure enlargement — I 
would I knew of such 1 Some even go so far, I have heard, as to 
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procnre their own pardon at the price of giying evidence against 
their friends — a most monstrons treachery, indeedl Tet, Mr. 
Hil^ard, I think it right to let yon know that this is whispered 
against yon in the Press Tard, and some there are who speak o£ 
braining the man who would thus * 

* Zonnds, sir !' cried Mr. Hilyard ; ' dare yon— or any — insiniate 
that I go at large in order that they may suÖer ?' 

* Not I, sir — not I, certainly. I teil Üiem that the General conld 
not repose his confidence in yon so fnlly unless he had first proved 
your loyalty. Oh ! not I, indeed, sir — ^believe me !' 

Bnt the mere snspicion of the thing made Mr. Hilyard so angry 
that he had no peace until he had conf erred with Charles Badcliäe, 
and been assnred by him that not one of the gentlemen, his old 
friends, believed him capable of so base an action. 

I suppose it was abont this time that Mr. Patten began to groan 
with repentance, and to accnse himself of being a great sinner. 

* I fear, sir,' he told Tom, * that my sin, which now weighs heavily 
npon my sonl, may lead me to show my remorse and repentance in 
a way which some of my friends may not approve. Yet I am con- 
vinced that yonr hononr, knowing the tendemess of my conscience, 
will approve what I shall do.* 

* Why, Mr. Patten,* Mr. Hilyard said, answering f or Tom, who 
only stared, so strande was it to hear Mr. Patten talk in this way, 
' as f or your sins, it is not f or anyone to contradict yon, since yon 
assert the f act, and donbtless yon are, like the rest of us, a miserable 
ginner ; nor are we yonr f ather conf essors to ask f or f nrther par- 
ticnlars ; while as f or what yon are going to do, repentance f or sin 
can never be disapproved by his hononr, who is a Christian man.' 

'Bepentance with atonement, brother sinner,' said Mr. Patten, 
groaning. ^ Bepentance must ever be f ollowed by atonement. Oh 
that yon conld f eel like me T 

However, they presently had a bowl of pnnch, and made merry. 
Mr. Patten, in spite of his sins, drinking abont with the rest. 

The next day he came not to Tom's Chamber, and they knew not 
what kept him. Bnt on the morrow the Strange news was carried 
abroad that Mr. Patten had received enlargement, and was now in 
custody of a messenger. Bnt stül they knew not, and suspected 
not, why. 

Two or three days after this (the impeachment of the lords taking 
place in the meantime) Mr. Hilyard came to me in snch a wrath 
and passion of rage as I had never witnessed in him bef ore. 

* Oh I' he cried, flinging his arms abont, and jumping ronnd the 
room ; * oh I was there ever since history began so great, so nn~ 
ezampled a villain ? Did the world ever know so deep a hypocrite ? 
Is there anywhere a record of so canting, sneaking a creatnre ?' 

* What is it ?' I asked. * Who is the villain ?' 

For a while I conld not get him to teil me anvthinff, so angry he 
was, and so mnch occnpied in searching for hard woros to throw at 
this new enemy. 

* What has he done ?' he said at last * He has tumed Eing'a 
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evidence. To save his own fat neck, which might have been 
tightened, and no one a penny the worse, he has tnmed King*8 
evidence. For bis own worthless carcase he will pat all these brave 
f ellowB* heads into the noose— — ' 

* Bnt who ifl it — who V 

'Who shonld it be bnt Creeping Bob — ^the Reverend Bobert 
Patten, Artimn Magister I He it is ; and Qnartermaster Calderwood 
with him. Mr. Stokoe also pretended that he was ready to give 
evidence too, and got enlai^ement under custody ; bnt it was a flam, 
and he hath escaped. Now, indeed, there is constemation in the 

Erison, and every man amons them f eels already a catching of the 
reath, as if he were tronbled with a tightness of the neck. This 
was the meaning of the sin which lay npon the hypocrite*s sonl, and 
demanded ipepentance and atonement. I make no donbt bnt he will 
hasten to inf orm against me. Ah ! donble villain ! Bnt I dread 
him not. And to say that he hoped to preserve the good opinion 
of his hononr, against whom he will give evidence ! Wonld that 
he wonld venture, bnt for five minutes only, his ngly face in the 
Press Tard I No ox ever was carried &om the shambles more done 
to death than he wonld be. As for his hononr, I have never known 
him more cast down and sank in his spirits since first he was 
locked np.' 

Thns, then, was explained the waming of Lady Cowper, thongh 
I have never known how long the preliminaries had been enteil 
apon by this reverend hypocrite. 

' Why, while he talked with ns and drank his hononr's pnnch,' 
Mr. Hilyard went on, ^ he was already determined to betray ns, and 
revolving in his mind how best to do it. Bepentance I Bemorse ! 
Atonement ! These are sacred words ; bat I shaU never again be 
able to nse them, for fear of awakening the spirit of revenge against 
Mr. Patten ; and so while lamenting one sin (and that, perhaps, 
a venial one) I may be committing another, and that a deadly sin. 
Never bef ore did I so long, yea, so ardentl^ desire to compass the 
death of any man, thongh, I own with surprise, my soul took fierce 
delight in letting fly among General Willes*s Dragoons. Bnt that 
was in battle, where one may lawfnlly kill and sla^ ; while this 
wonld be stark mnrder. And who so eager for the rising ? Who 
so active to enlist recmits ? Who so keen to preach the piain dnty 
of loyal men, and the manif old jnstice of Divine Bight ? Who so 
clear to see the finger of the Lord pointing ont the way ? Who so 
strong for the retrun of the Prince ? If there was a man among oa 
all who shonld take the consequences, it is — Creeping Bob ; if any- 
one who shonld go to his death with resignation, it is — Creeping 
Bob. Oh^ villain ! villain I* 

This was after the impeachment of the lords, in which my brother 
was named as a conf ederate, and it made ns very desirous to pnsh 
on onr plans, seeing that now there was no hope of insnfficient 
evidence, and every man was doomed, nnless the King shonld 
pardon him. I heard from Lady Cowper that the trial of the con- 

^''^rates wonld be t&ken immediately after the case of the lorda 
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was disposed of , which wonld be, she thought, in a f ew weeks. Her 
husband was Lord High Steward of the Gommission. Mr. Hilyard's 
plan was this : he wonld bribe Mr. Pitts, the Govemor, with a large 
snm f or allowing a door to remain open. Then he wonld have to 
bribe certain warders and tnmkeys to keep out of the way ; next, to 
choose a f avonrable time ; and, lastly, to devise a means of crossing 
the water. He had already, it seems, sonnded Mr. Pitts cantionsly 
on ihe snbject, and, jndging from the virtnons abhorrence which 
the Govemor expressed as regards those who betray their tmst f or 
money, and the indignation with which he put the thing from him, 
yet retnmed to its ^cussion, Mr. Hilyard thonght there wonld be 
no difficnlty with him other than the arrangement of the price. To 
be snre, the Govemor was reaping a golden harvest at this time, 
and was not disposed to be moderate in his demands. I thonght my 
own plan better, and likely to be cheaper and as efEective ; theref ore 
I resolved on first trying my friendly warder. 

With this view I enjomed Mr. Hilyard not to pnrsne the business 
farther, for the moment, with Mr. Pitts, bnt to apply himself to 
findingWe saf e and trn^tworthy means k getting a^^n to France. 
I never knew^ nor did I even ask, by what secret means Mr. Hilyard 
had information, as well in London as in the country ; bnt presently 
he told me that he knew of such a captain as we wanted. (He was 
not our Wapping friend.) He was one who had run many across, 
and though he asked a large snm for his work, he was reported 
honest and tmstworthy. ]V&. Hilyard bargained with him Üiat he 
should be in readiness against the time we shonld want him. Bnt 
this, owing to varions hindrances, and especially the jealous and 
hostile temper of London, was def erred until the trial of the lords 
shonld be finished, the dreadful thirst for blood somewhat appeased, 
and the pnlpits and Journals be preaching counsels of moderation. 
In other words, we might have got Tom away within a month of 
his arrival at Newgate; bnt, when every stränge rider along the 
road was bein^ arrested on suspicion, and every harmless passenger 
in the street liable to be haled bef ore the nearest justice, we judged 
it better to wait. 

I knew now that dming this time the friends of all the prisoners 
were not only moving in every direction for interest in high places 
with which to get a pardon, but were also alreaidy devising means 
and ways, and secretly trying gaolers, guards, and wardens, to see if 
they were open to cormption, and preparing money for the time 
when an escape might be convenienÜy attempted. For the present 
that time was not yet come. In the end, beside Lord Nithsdale, 
whose wife got him out, and Lord Wintonn, who sawed his way out, 
and Tom, whom I got out, by the help of Heaven, there were a 
great many who escaped, as well as those who were reprieved or 
pardoned, and those who were tried and acqnitted. Thus Charles 
Eadcliffe escaped in a very hold and daring manner; Captain 
Charles Wogan, one of the Irish messengers, but a brave f ellow, 
made a saf e escape ; the Brigadier Macintosh, Mr. Hunter of 
Callalee, and Mr. Budden, the London npholsterer, escaped, with a 
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good many others. 'Twas said that the Govemiiient rejoiced at 
hearing of their breaking gaol, because it saved them from the 
odium of many execntions, and the seeming cmelty of many 
pardons. In the end, although many were execnted in Lancashire, 
there were only four who suffered in London, besides the two 
unhappy lords — ^namely, the unf ortunate Mr. John Hall, of Otter- 
bonme, the Eeverend William Paul, Colonel Oxbrough, and Captain 
Grascoigne. As regards the two last, I have no pity f or them, be- 
cause it was on their statements that our people took up arms, and 
firmly believing that if they led, thousands would f ollow. If any 
suffered, they should suffer ; if the blood of the poor f ellows who 
lost their lives at Preston and Sheriffmuir was on the head of any, 
it was on theirs. Yet why should Mr. Hall (except that he was 
ever unlucky af ter the murder of my uncle Ferdinando) be hanged, 
and Mr. Clavering, of Callalee, go free ? Why should poor Mr. 
Paul, who took no part in the fighting, be execnted, and others re- 
ceive a pardon ? I blame not Ihie Bang f or pardoning any, but I 
blame them because they pardoned some, and executed others who 
were no more guilty« 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

jenny's scheme. 

This project of Jenny's contrivance was so simple, and seemed so 
easy, that it completely took possession of my mind, and for a time 
I could think scarce of an3rthing eise. For to liberate my lord 
would be so great and wonderful a thing. Why, these people who 
act can assume, and make others assume, any appearance they 
please ; had I not seen Mr. Hilyard under a dozen disguises ? It 
would be nothing for Jenny to make up first Frank, and then the 
Earl, into another person altogether. 

.*Nay,' said Mr. Hilyard, *but you forget that when I have de- 
ceived you, it is first through your imagination the cheat is wrought, 
so that I made you think of a physician first, bef ore I assumed the 
bearing and guise of one ; and of the blacksmith, John Purdy, be- 
f ore I became that man. And so with the stage. Bef ore Jenny 
st»ps across the boards — majesty in her face, sovereignty in her 
eyes, authority in her carriage — ^you have been prepared to expect a 
Queen ; and, lo I she Stands bef ore you. But jvithout this prepara- 
tion and talk disgoise is not so easy, and Jenny's scheme will want, 
methinks, the help of twilight. l^en, indeeo, it might be saf ely 
tried, Mr. Frank's resemblance to his brother being so great that he 
might, by candle-light even, pass very well for the Earl. Bat he 
gets daily worse instead of better.' 

We began then to consider the stränge nature of Jenny's power 
over him, so that what she should command, that he would straight- 
way do ; and, whereas at Dilston it was in a trance that he did 
these things, now it was with all his wits awake, and of his own 
free will — a mere slave to the will of a woman. 

*In this respect,' said Mr. Hilyard, *he only follows many illufr 
irious examples of antiqoity^-Solomon among others.* 
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* Did she give him a love-potion ? or did she by some oiher magio 
ftnd witch-läe art steal bis affections ?' 

* Nay, Miss Dorothy,' said Mr. Hilyard, * you understand not the 
Btrength of love nor tne power of Jenny*8 beauty/ She had brigbt 
black eyes, red lips, and a rosy cheek, with black curls and a tall, 
good figure ; and, in a word, tbe girl was well enongb, and migbt 
bave pleased some honest f ellow of her own rank and birth. * She 
is,* continued Mr. Hilyard, * a most beautifnl and bewitching crea- 
tnre ; witty and rognish. Yon must not snppose because a gentle- 
woman seldom or never loves a man below her own degree (yet 
Yenus, the great goddess, loved Adonis, the shepherd boy), that 
theref ore a gentleman cannot love a woman of inferior birth. Why, 
Boaz, a great prince, as one may suppose, loved Bnth, who seemed 
to him a simple leasing-maid, and Eong Cophetua loved a beggar- 
maid. T^ere are other examples too many to enumerate. As f or 
Jenny's witcheries, I believe not in them any more than consists in 
her bright eyes and smiles.' 

^ Bat, oh 1 Mr. Hilyard,' I exclaimed, 'remember what ehe did at 
Dilston and what I saw, although ehe deceived me, lying withont 
shame.' 

* Truly,' he said, * I f orget not. It is stränge to think npon. 
There was once, as is related, a leamed scholar of Oxford who feil 
into a kind of melancholy, and conceived a disgnst at the Company 
of bis f ellows. Wherefore he presently left bis coUege and bis 
companions, and, going away into the fields^ feil in with a band of 
gipsies, and continued with them all bis lif e, asking f or nothing 
more than they could give him — namely, to dwell in the open air, 
to sleep in tents, to endnre the extremes of weather, to live hard, 
and to have no discourse on books, religion, philosophy, or any of 
the Bubjects with which he had formerly been conversant. But to 
one seeking him in this stränge retirement, he said that the gipsy 
race was possesscd of many and marvellous secrets, some of wluch 
had been imparted to himself , and that, withont any agreement or 
covenant witii the devil, they could so cheat the eyes and brains of 
men and women as to make them do what they wished, see things 
invisible, bear voices af ar off, and believe what they were told to 
believe. So Frank Badcliffe, beiog asleep, seemed awake, and' 
knew not af terwards what he had said or done. Yet no devilry.' 

Who can understand these things ? 

^ Why,' I asked, ^ seeing that von are so great a scholar, cannot 
you eure Frank of this madness r 
He shook bis head. 

* Because when all the medicines f or the eure of love have been 
applied, there still remains the lorer. Why, to love as Frank is in 
love is to be streng, to be a man, on whom the remedium amoris is 
but a sham. Any weak man may think himself in love with a girl 
of bis own degree ; but this kind of love, as when one hath loved a 
mermaid, or sea-dragon, and another a f airy, and another a black 
woman, is not to be cured, and meana great strength of will and 
passion unconquerable. From ordinary passions a streng man like 
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myself keeps himBelf free ; especiallr wheo, Miss Dorothf ,' he 
looked at me with s soft saffasion of bis eyea, ' wheii a roan la pre- 
vented from loving other women, becanse he ia alwajs in presence 
of one Bo godlike, that tbe rapt sensea caimot endore ia tbiok apon 
a Creatore of lower natnre.' 

' Bat,' I Said, leavit^ the snbject of Iotq'b madness, * Jenny's pro- 
ject is so eas7, Ihat it seems ridicnlous to hope tbat it batb not Deen 
gnarded against.' 

' The greatest thii^,' he said, ' are sometimes effected in tha 
easiest manner. The mathematician of Syracnse fired a fleet with 
bnrnins-glasses. But he did not invent the burmng-glass. And I 
remember tte egg of (Jolnmbna.' 

I went to aee JVank. Ke had a lodging near Jenny in Bed Idon 
Street just now ; the weather being so hard, he atirred not abroad 
at all, bat sat beside tbe fixe all daj, snSering grieTooHly from his 
cough. 

'Cousin DoTothy,' he aaid, pleaaed indeed to aee me (bnt his 
cheeks were thin and hollow and hia shonlders ronnded, so that it 
was sad to look npon him), 'Iheard that yonwereintown ; Iwonld 
to Heaven it were on a more pleasant errand 1 I oamiot get abroad 
to See anjone, not even my brothers in the Tower and in Newgate, 
poor lads ! nor my aister-in-law, the Countess, who hath too mnch 
to think of , so that she cannot be espected to come here. Olf bood 
and cloak, couain, and draw a chair near the fire, and talk to laa, 
becanae I may not talk mnch.' 

Another fit of conghing aeized liim and shook him to and fro, so 
that at tbe end he lay back among bis pillowa exbansted. 

I told him what newa I had to teil, and gave him auch oomfort 
as I had to give, which was not mnch ; yet I conld teil bim that I 
had aeen my lord, and how he looked, and how he had hopea from 
his noble frienda and couaina. 

' As for me,' he aaid, ' what nse am I in the world to anybody ? 
And at auch a junctore to he thns laid hy the heels and anable to 
stir I A b , Dorotby I it ia weary work lying here, whither ao odo 
comes, aave Mr. Hilyard, who ia very good, and keeps np my faeart ; 
and every day, never failing, the best, the kindeat, tbe most bennti- 

f ul of her aei ' 

' You mean Jenny Lee,' I said. 

' Whom shoald I mean bnt that inoomparable creatnie ? Dorothy, 
I ahonld be the happieat of roen, becanse the divine Jenny hath 
promised to marry me as soon as I am recovered of tbis plagay 
coQ!;h. I know not yet where we ahall live; abe will leave the 
Etage, which ia tje scene of her trinmpba, but yet no fit place for a 
geu tleman'a wif e ; we will go somewhere into the oonntry, it matters 
not where, ao tbat we have a garden, and are retired from mankind, 
and especially from tbose who ride np and down eihorting na to be 
re;idy Cot the Prince. Aa for religion, I am what I am ; but my 
children ahall be of the religion of thcii conntry, with which Jenny, 
who haih been religionsly brought np, ia well content.' 

^ for Jenny'a religion, I donbt muoh if she had kept uj ; hat, 
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to be snre, her mother had her tanght fhe Catechism and Ten Gom- 
mandments with the Lord's Prayer. 

He was going to add more, but he siopped as if arrested in the 
cnrrent of his Üionghts, and held up his finger, crying : 

* She is Coming. Hnsh I I hear her f ootstep.* 

I listened, bat conld hear nothing except the cries of those who 
bawled their wares in the street below, and from Holbom the roll 
of carts and Waggons. How conld he hear her step, when it was 
fiye minntes, at least, bef ore she came (and then in her glass-coach) 
and knocked at the door of the honse ? 

It was abont three o'clock of the af temoon, and she was finely 
dressed, becanse she would presently go on her way to the theatre, 
and beneath her fnrred closüc she wore hoops and a crimson satin 
petticoat, with a white silk frock and long train, very rieh and 
magnificent, and a great qnantity of lace, her head very finely 
dressed, and patches artfully bestowed. She salnted me with great 
politeness, and Frank (whom she kissed) with peculiar tendemess, 
asking what kind of night he had nassed, and if he was not better. 

* Mach better/ said Sie poor lad, * and very mach strenger ;' but 
anotber coogh began. Therenpon Jeniiy took both his hands, made 
him look her in ihe face, then laid down his hands, and passed hers 
bef ore his eyes, and then— oh, stränge !— he lay back upon his pillows 
asleep, breathing lightly like a child. 

*" Toar ladyship perceives,' she said, ' that there is no physician 
like Jenny, and no medicine like the practice of the gipsies.' 

*" Oh, Jenny,' I whispered, looking cnrioasly at the sieeping man, 
* it is wickedness ; it cannot be anything short of sorcery. Women 
have been bnmed for less.' 

* Oh yes, I know. Poor creatores who conld not even read the 
lines of the band. They were bnmed for mach less. Wherefore, 
we of the Bomany tribe hide these gifts, and practise them only 
among onrselves ; bat not all have the power. And by this means 
we allay the pains of toothache and rheumatism to which we are 
liable ; and we find out what goes on f ar away ; and yet I know not 
of any devil in it at jdl. See now, Miss Dorothy '—-she caught my 
band — ^ he is not asleep ; he is quiet, with eyes closed, because I 
have ordered it. He will now answer any question you ask him. 
Shall he teil us what my lord is doing in the Tower T 

* No — ^yes ! Jenny, it is wicked.* 

* Teil me, Frank, what your brother is doing in the Tower ?' 
Frank replied, without opening his eyes : 

' He is sitting alone by the fireside ; a book is bef ore him, but he 
reads it not ; he is thinking of Dilston and his children. Now a 
tear falls froqi his eye ; now ' 

' Jenny, for the love of God, stop him ! I dare not — ^it is im- 
pious — to pry into my lord's secret and sacred thoaghts.' 

She looked at me curionslv. 

*I can teil you,' she said, *if he loves you still.' 

*I will hear no more. Oh, Jenny, Jenny ! these ai:e, trnly, arti 
of the devil.' 
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She shook her head and langhed. 

^ Fear not, Miss Dorothy ; I will ask him no more questiona. Lei 
Frank rest in peace f or half-an-honr, then ho will be easier. If I 
conld spend the whole day and night here, nnrsing him, he shonld 
soon recover. For, see you, it is the strength and violence of hia 
cough that pulls him to pieces. If I were here I would stop each 
attack at the very beginning, and so he would soon get strength.' 

Then I asked her about her project f or the Earl's release. She 
Said she thought of it, because it would please Frank, when he got 
better, to attempt it ; because it was a thing easy of accompÜEh- 
ment ; and because it would please myself . As f or his lordship, she 
shrugged her Shoulders, and said that when her own people went 
steaüng poultry, poisoning pigs, lif ting linen from the hedge, and 
other things f orbidden by the law, they were hanged, flogged, pil- 
loried, branded in the cheek, or transported to the Plantations, 
without anyone trying to save them or crying over them. The 
punishment, she said, was part of the lif e. Those who did such 
things tried to escape detection ; but, if they were caught, they 
knew what to expect. Wherefore, in the same way, those who re- 
belled against the King should take the consequences without all 
this crying over it ; but she hoped his honour ([meaning my brother 
Tom) would get saf ely out of Newgate ; and since Frank, who was 
her sweetheart, and I, who was her old mistress, ardently desired it, 
she hoped that Lord Derwentwater would get off scot-free. 

Then I asked her when she would open the business to Frank. 

* Why,* she replied, laying her band tenderly on his thin cheek, 
' your ladyship must first please to understand that Frank is my 
own man. I suffer no one to come between my man and me.* She 
tumed and glared upon me like a tigress. ' It is I who must first 
speak with Mm about it, and must choose the time and everything.' 

* Surely, Jenny, it is your plan. No one will interf ere with you.' 

* They wanted to tear him from me, and drag him off to the wars. 
Charles Badcliffe came to me and said hard words, but heard harder. 
Was I going to suffer him to go on such a f ool's enund ? Nay, I 
Warrant you. So Master Charles went off without him, and liath 
brought his pigs to a pretty market. Trust me, Miss Dorothy.' 
Her Yoice became soft, and so did her eyes. ^ Trust me ; as soon as 
my poor boy is better, he shall do this thing. I will leave him 
behind, and carry the Earl away with me. There will be no fear 
f or him ; though at first they will talk of high treason, and the 
rest. At present a great deal of f oolishness is talked, and we at the 
theatre get hissed and applauded every night f or some line or other 
which has a meaning. But they will let Frank go free. 

* Meanwhile, your ladyship,* she said, * it is now f our o'clock, and 
soon I must drive away to the theatre. Will you leave us ? I must 
restore him first, and make him comf ortable f or the night, and see 
to his broth and medicine. Will you kindly come again to see him, 
and pardon the dailj presence of his sweetheart — ^yourold servant?' 

I wished her good-night and came away, but she shamed me wiÜi 
her courüy courtesy and the sweeo of her hoopi and traiiu 
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' On ihe stage/ said Mr. Hilyard, * all is exaggerated, from the 
Bctting of a cEair to the dropping of a curtsey. Theref ore, poor 
Jenny, who hath acquired her manners on the boards, salnted yon 
as if yon were the Queen and she the unf ortunate heroine.' 

* And what of poor Frank, Mr. Hilyard ?' 

* Truly/ he replied, and my heart sank, thinking of my lord and 
of Jenny's project, * I fear his days will be f ew and füll of snffering, 
and his lif e here on earth like that in the kingdom of heaven in one 
respect — namely, that there will be in it neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage/ 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE LORDS' TRIAL. 

Meantime, Justice was pursuing her way in the slow but certain 
method of English law, which must be far more terrible to the 
wrongdoer than the swif t and sudden revenges of f oreign States. 
As f or the gentlemen and the baser sort, though in the north many 
were already nnder sentence of death, those in England were as yet 
left in prison, waiting their tum in affected carelessness, in sullen 
gloom, in remorse, or indifference, according to their mood. Tom, 
f or his part, changed in his temper from day to day ; yet, since the 
Judas-like f alling off of the vUlain Patten, he began to droop, and 
to lose even the cheerf ulness which can be procured from a oottle 
of wine. As regards the lords in the Tower, their case was brought 
before the House of Commons by Mr. Lechmere, and their im- 
peachment was sent to the bar of the House of Lords. On the 9th 
of January they were all brought by water to the Upper House, 
where the articles of impeachment were read to them. Time being 
^rranted them to prepare their pleas, they were carried back to the 
Tower. 

It was, perhaps, some consolation to the nnfortunate prisoners 
that along the whole of the way in retuming they were escorted by 
a Jacobite mob, who cheered them continugJly. Tet, methinks, no 
cheering of a mob could reconcüe me to the loss of my head, coupled 
with the f eeling that it had been f oolishly thrown away. The lords 
were allowed to stop on their retum at the Fountain Tavem, in the 
Strand, where f or the .last time they took dinner and a bettle of 
wine together. Tou would have thought, said one who saw it, that, 
outside, all the Jacobites in England were gathered together ; or, 
at least, that all London was Jacobites, so great was the crowd. 
And when the prisoners came forth, guarded by twelve warders, 
ihere was such an uproar with pushin^; and struggling to touch the 
hands — ^yea, and even the skirts of their coats— as never before was 
Seen. Had this mob been as valiant f or fighting as they were f or 
shouting, there would have been no need tot the shouting at all. 
But it is easier to shout than to fight. Of all the London friends 
of the Prince, there was but one who ventured his skin f or the 
cause. This was good Mr. Budden, an npholsterer by trade. He, 
at the first news of the xising, hastened north to join the English 
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force. One— K>ne only, ont of all ihat mnltitade ! Which proi^es 
that nothing is more contemptible than the opinion of the mob, 
which is all f or this side to-day, and that to-morrow, and with no 
reason or fized principle, or power to do anything f or either side 
bnt mischief , with bnming or bonfires, waylaying of honest men^ 
and pillaging of hoases. Strange it is to think that there have been 
States in which the baser sort were considered as mnch as their 
betters, and possessed eqnal rights ! No donbt this fact proved the 
min Ol those States. When the lords had passed throngh their 
crowds of friends, and emptied their snnff-boxes among them a 
dozen times at least, they got back to their coaches, and so passed 
slowly along the streets to äeir prison. 

They were carried on the 17th day of the month to the Honse of 
Lords to make their answers. As f or that of Lord Derwentwater, 
he dedared, first of all, that he was wholly nnconcemed with any 
plot or conspiracy whatever, and that he joined in the rising of bis 
f riends and consins hastily and withont deliberate design. This was 
not believed by any, as Lady Cowper hath told me ; yet was it most 
certainly tme, as I will always maintain. Plot there was, and a 
deep-laid, wide-spread plot covering the whole of the three king- 
doms ; yet was not my lord in it, as Tom always afiELrmed. 

*Yet,' says Mr. HUyard, 'the plea was insnfficient. It wonld 
have answered his pnrpose better if he had set f orth carefnlly, and 
insisted npon them, the points which made so strongly in his favoor, 
that had the Lords dnly considered them they conld not choose bnt 
recommend him f or clemency . Videlicet : first^ that he was by birth 
a close relation to the Prince, of the same f aith, and by education 
his personal friend and companion ; theref ore, it was natural that 
he shonld desire his retnm. Next, that he was brought up abroad, 
and conld not know the temper of the English people, so that he 
feil an easy prey to designing persons, and readily believed the State- 
ments of those who reported the nation as longing f or the retnm 
of the Prince — yea, and that so vehemently that tiiey wonld msh 
with one consent to arms were an example once set — ^f or this, and 
nothing short of this, was represented to ns by Captain Gkscoigne 
and his friends. Next,* continned Mr. Hilyard, * wonld I have 
connseUed him to prove this plea by the fact that he drew with him, 
who might have enlisted a tiiousand men, no more than a f ew ser- 
vants, and that, when forther resistance wonld have led to blood- 
shed, he consented to a surrender. And, lastly, he shonld have 
conclnded with a moving appeal for clemency in me name of yonth, 
inexperience, ignorance, and his tender f amily. Had I written this 
appeal for him,* said the honest man, wiping the tears which flowed 
down his face, ' I wonld have engaged npon his side every heart of 
sensibility in the conntry, whereas now they are all aädng each 
other in wonder what means this naked plea of anpremeditation. 
Alas ! why — why — did no one ask my advice from the beginning ?* 

Mr. Hilyard was certainly one of those men who bdieve that 
withont their own interf erence nothing is done well. London 
breeds such men in hnndreds ; tJiey swaim, I am told, in every 
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oofEee-honse ; nay, in every mug-honse they are f ound. They know 
the mistakes made by statesmen and by Commanders ; they are able 
to show, af ter the thing is over, what onght to have been done. 
But, as regards himself , I am certain that had he been consnlted, 
there would have been, järst, no rising at all ; the Earl and my 
brother Tom would have surrendered to the Warrants ; if any 
campaign, then one differently conducted ; if any surrender, then 
on better terms ; if any trial, then with more successful issue. 
And from the many discourses I have held with this one scholar, I 
am sure that were our statesmen also scholars and persons versed 
in ancient history, the kingdoms of the world would be singularly 
preserved from extemal wars, civü tumults, and internal dissen- 
sions. 

A few days later, the Commons demanded that judgment should 
be pronounced upon the rebel lords. It must be observed that 
there was no trial at all ; they were impeached, examined, suffered 
to plead, and sentenced. After three weeks the Court of High Com- 
mission ordered that the prisoners should be brought before them. 
Lord Cowper was made Lord High Steward — that is, President of 
the Court. 

* Alas l Dorothy,' said her ladyship. * To tliink that they could 
find no one but my husband to sentence these unhappy lords, and 
two of them my own cousins 1 And the servants must all have 
new liveries I* 

Though the gallant show was prepared only to sentence seven 
brave men to death, all London (except the poor women who wept 
f or them) tumed out to see it, including the * Jacks *. who had flung 
up their hats f or the prisoners at the door of the Fountain. There 
was a great coach-procession to Westminster Hall, with gentlemen 
riding on horseback between the carriages, that of my Lord High 
Steward with six horses ; and all the way so great a cheering f or 
King George and the Protestant Succession, and such banging and 
beating of warming-pans, you would have thought the town gone 
mad. (All this was re^ortecl to me, because it is not to be supposed 
that such as I would join the ladies who sat in the Windows and 
waved their handkerchiefs to the judges on this awf ul occasion.) 

There was no noise or shouting, my Informant told me, in West- 
minster Hall, the upper part of which was set with seats for tho 
Peers, and the lower part lef t free to spectators, who crowded the 
great Hall. Among the Peers sat the Prince of Wales , but he 
came not to judge so much as to look on, and showed in his face a 
Singular concern as one af ter the other of the prisoners was brought 
forth. 

* As for US at the other end,' said Mr. Hilyard, * I think there was 
"not one who exulted, but all regarded with sorrow and compassion 
the destruction of so many great and noble houses. When all were 
in their places, the Earl of Derwentwater was summoned first. 
Truly it must be an awf ul moment to stand before the assembled 
Peers of the realm, and to read in their eyes nothing but condemna- 
iiou : or. if pity» then condemuation as well. When my lord ad- 
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vanced io the bar, all rose and bowed low, as if to show that pity as 
well as the respect due to bis rank ; but be, f or bis part, feil npon bis 
knees, wbere be remained until be was invited by tbe Lcrd High 
Steward to rise. Bebind bim walked the gentleman gaoler, canying 
an axe npon bis Shoulder, the edge thereof tnmedfromthe prisoner. 

* I declare and shall eyer maintain/ Mr. Hilyard continued, ' that 
bis lordsbip bath been strack with judicial blindness. For, wben 
be was asked wbat reasons he could aUege, if any, to stay bis pnnish- 
ment, and another opportunity was offered to move tbe hearts of 
bis judges, be lost it or threw it away. Had I been in bis place, I 
might and sbould bave lacked the dignity which natnrally belongs 
to one of bis high rank. Tet I tbink I sbould have fonnd the 
eloquence and tbe wit to make a better plea for my lif e. The 
Lords would like — ^nay, I saw their compassion in tbeir eyes — ^tbey 
would like nothing better than to save bim ; yet he will not help 
tbem. Why, oh ! why did be not remind the House that he had 
been brought up, in the very Court of St. Germain's, to believe that 
England was longing for tbe Prince to retum ? Why did be not 
show tbem that he could not know tbe temper of tbe cotmtry, and 
must needs believe wbat be was told ? 

* Alas I be is no orator ; he repeated only wbat he had said bef ore, 
that be had no guilty knowledge of any plot — ^f urtber than this, 
that the friends of tbe Prince would gladly bring bim back ; that 
bis joining tbe insurgents was unpremeditated ; and that, in order 
to secure Submission, be became a bostage. All that had been said 
bef ore, and it availed nothing. I saw the f aces of tbe Lords lock 
at each other and grow bard. Why, wbat could they do when tbe 
prisoner did so little ? So they put bim back and called tbe otber 
fiix, of whom Lord Wintoun alone obtained respite for f urtber pre- 
' jtt^tion of bis def ence.* * 

Mr. Hilyard then gaye me, as well as he could recoUect it, Lord 
Cowper's speech on pronouncing tbe judgment of the Lords. This 
Speech has been admired as a masterpiece of judicial oratory. I 
know not how that may be ; it was pleasing, no doubt, for the 
Whigs to bear of tbe wickedness of rebellion ; we are never tired of 
hearing those sins denounced which we never practise ; but for the 
lords awaiting their sentence, methinks the discourse might have 
been more merciful if it had been shorter. 

* As for their r^öeption of the sentence,* said Mr. Hilyard, * no 
hero of antiquity could bear bis condemnation pronounced with 
greater coolness and courage than was shown by all. Metbought as 
Lord Derwentwater f ollowed the gaoler from the bar — this time the 
edge of the axe tumed towards bim — so marched tbe constant 
Regulas to bis doom ; with such a face, set with the courage which 
is neither insensibility nor braggadocio, did tbe great Socrates go to 
drink bis poison. My beart burned within me to kneel and kiss 
bis band.' 

* When,* I asked, * mnst they suffer ?* 

* I know not ; they talk of a f ortnight. It is thought fhat by 
this great ezample äie Government wül show their strength. If 
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they were not strong, it is said, thev wonld not dare to strike so 
detemuned a blow. Am for the rest, the plain gentlemen, it is 
thought) even bjr the most revengefol, that they will be suffered to 
escape with their liyes at least. But, Miss Dorothy, let ns not 
tnist to Chance. Remember : the next trial, af ter Lord Wintoun*s 
case is concluded, must be his honour's. SnfEer me go talk with 
Mr. Pitts; 

* Not yet, Mr. Hilyard. Give me yet a week or two.' 

* The demency of a king,* Mr. Hilyard went on presently, * is 
truly a great and generous thing when it is properly displayed. 
Towards criminals it shonld never be extended ; bnt to rebels, as 
much as may be. For it is better to f orgive and to release, thereby 
showing the strength which has no fear, than to strike hard and 
show the strength which can revenge. Methinks in this case the 
King might be fitly counselled to let all go pardoned, yet punished 
by their def eat and ignominy, and by the loss of rank and estates, 
provided they promise to sit down in peace for the rest of their 
lives. Yet, if I were to say these things in a coffee-house, I should 
be kicked out of one and cudgelled in another, because the mob 
must have revenge. The Prince*s friends themselves wonld rather 
see these men hanged with dignity than dismissed with contempt.' 

Much more he added on the subject of that kind of mercy which 
brings the culprit into contempt, arguing that great punishments do 
not deter others, and that those noblemen who have seen the pomp 
attending an execution on Tower Hill, are not likely to be deterred 
f rom rebellion by its recoUection. Nay, rather the contrary ; for 
as in war everyone risks his lif e, if one must lose it, surely it is 
splendid to be the hero of so great a show. * Thus in the lower 
classes/ he said, * who are mostly insensible to pain, the procession 
of the cart, wiih the shouts of the people, all eyes tumed toward 
the sufferer, the cries to the driver to whip up his horse, and to him 
who wields the cat to let it fall lightly — these things, I sa^r, destroy 
the pain and Substitute a kind of glory. Even in France, the wretch 
who goeth f orth to have his limbs crushed upon the wheel bears his 
head erect and is of a bold countenance, because of the crowds who 
have come out to see him. Wheref ore, for the better putting down 
of crime, let the whippings and the hangings be secret ; and for the 
better putting down of treason, let there be no executions, but only 
loss of estate and contempt When scholars become ministers and 
philosophers statesmen, the world shall be better ordered.* 

Why did not Heaven make Mr. Hilyard the son of a noble house, 
since he could thus discourse so wisely ? 

I was told afterwards by Lady Cowper, from whom I leamed 
at this time a great deal, that the unhappy Lord Derwentwater, 
being under examination by the Council, did himself much härm 
in his replies conceming a certain letter from the Prince. In 
this letter his Highness thanked him for the transmission of 
Bome moneys, said kind things conceming Colonel Thomas Bad- 
cliffe, and spoke hardly of Mr. Will Radcliffe, another of my 
lord's nncles, who lived in Bome. The letter, which was inter- 
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ceptGd I know not how, also f umished particulars cx>ncemiiig private 
persons, which enabled the Ministry to seize various papers of con- 
sequence. The prisoner seemed to the Council to trifle with them^ 
treating the letter as an invention and a trick. Possibly he did this, 
out of the great kindness of hia heart, in order to avoid implicating 
others ; because no one that I know ever had the least doubt that 
he kept up a correspondence with the Prince, his old playf ellow. I 
cannot understand how Lady Cowper (who took all her opinions 
f rom her husband) could speak of his answer as showing what ehe 
called ill manners and f oolish cunning. Certainly a man must try 
to screen his friends, and the Council must have known on what 
terms the Prince and Lord Derwentwater had always been. 

I have long considered and often debated with Mr. Hilyard the 
caae of this trial, and the reasons why Lord Derwentwater and Lord 
Kenmure alone should have been executed, seeing that neither waR 
worse than the other five, and that one of them was better (so to 
speak), because he might have brought into the field so many hun- 
dreds of men, and he brought none. Mr. Hilyard, who is now a 
conf essed Whig and all f or the Protestant Succession, agrees with 
mo that King George at first intended to sacrifice the whole seven, 
with as many of the gentlemen as he decently could, in order to 
strike terror. 

*We must remember/ he said, 'that, until hangings b^an in 
Liverpool and Preston, not one of the people in the north, whether 
prisoners or at large, believed that the King would dare hang any, 
so great was their delusion as regards the strength of the cause. 
But when the King saw how many of his friends would be stmck, 
and their affections alienated by the deaths of these great lords, he 
began to consider which among them had the f ewest friends. These 
were the Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure. As regards the former, 
his title was of so recent date that he had f ew cousins among the 
Lords, and his education having been abroad, he had no friends at 
all among his Peers. Therefore, it was resolved at last (oven Lord 
Nithsdale being reprieved on the very day of his escape) that these 
two alone should be done to death.* 

I would say with regard to the astonishment of the North-conntry 
people at the sentences, and their stubbom belief in the cause, that 
the chief reason why so many held aloof , why those who came 
brought so f ew with them, and why the whole five counties of the 
north, Northumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, did not all rise together, was that each man thought 
he should not be wanted, because his neighbours, who were sure to 
go, would suffice — one had business or was iU, or newly married — 
always some excuse ; and when the enterprise went f rom good to 
bad, and from bad to worse, all the more reason f or sitting sidll, for 
why throw good money af ter bad ? Since I understood this, I have 
teased from f eeling Indignation agaiust those who ought to havs 
come out, bat who stayed at hoxoit. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FRANK'S ATTEMPT. 

And now, indeed, if anytliing was to be done, it was the time. As 
f or my lord, he was already making his preparations f or leaving the 
World, having Kttle hope left of reprieve or pardon. Terrible as it 
is at any age, even when one is old and spent, to leave the light of 
the snn, the solace of f riends and children, and those joys which 
belong alike to every time of life and to every condition, most 
terrible of all mnst it be to give up the world, which is füll of every 
kind of joy and delight, to those who can command them, when one 
is young, a husband and a f ather, rieh, beloved, and happy, Yet to 
this Lord Derwentwater cheerfully resigned himself . 

I suppose that never in the history of this countiy have con- 
demned prisoners f onnd so many friends as these siz lords. Nothing 
more cleariy proves that England doth steadfastly refuse (whatever 
the Whigs may say) to conf ound adherence to the ancient Honse 
with high treason, a crime against' which the English blood natnr- 
ally shudders. Many have been executed f or this crime, especially 
ander Henry VIII. and the three Princes who came after him. 
Bat never once did any great lords exert themselves to save these 
criminals. Yet here were great lords and noblemen, Whigs all— - 
that is to say, of the offended side — besieging the throne (occapied 
by a German Dake) f or mercy, while even their public joamals, 
and those red-hot palpits which had bawled so loadly f or revenge, 
now considered with horror the prospect of spilling this noble blood. 
The Princess of Wales herseif, moved with womanly compassion, 
resolved to do her best, difäcolt though it was, to save one of the 
siz, and chose Lord Camwath f or the object of her mercy. He was 
at this time bat thirty years of age, said to be of great virtae and 
excellent parts, educated at Oxford. Nor was she deterred one whit 
f rom her parpose by the fact that his lordship's mother was a most 
violent and indiscreet woman, who went about declaring every where 
that her son would fall in a noble cause. She, theref ore, sent Sir 
David Hamilton to him, telling him that his only hope lay in con- 
f ession. Upon this the Earl wrote a letter, in which he conf essed 
that he had gone to Lorraine and conversed with the Prince, and 
arged him to make very sore of his friends in England bef ore he 
went to Scotland (which was sound advice, and, if the Prince had 
f oUowed it, we had all been saved). He also said that he leamed, 
f rom some of the Prince's Company, that it was debated whether 
the King of Sweden shoald not be invited into Scotland, there to 
establish King James by f orce of arms. The revelation of this 
design, as nothing coald do the Prince more härm, was, perhaps, of 
itself sufficient service to Warrant the release of the prisoner. Alas ! 
that a righteous cause shoald be ruined by f oolish counsellors ! It 
is now by French arms, now by Swedish, that the King is to be 
restored ! As if the proud Enghsh nation will ever receive a Prince 
ihos imposed upou them ! Ja the end, Lord Garawatb was sufferea 
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to go free, bnt his hononrs were attainted, and he became a Bimple 
Scottish gentlemaii. As f or the Countess of Nithsdale, the recol- 
lection of her gallant rescue of her hasband always makes my blood 
to boil, becaase onr own scheine, which was so saf e and easy, was 
pnt oat of onr power by the act of Providence, as you shaU leam 
presently. Lady Nithsdale did not, however, resort to this strata • 
gern nntil she had first tried every method. She even waylaid the 
King on his passage to the Drawing Boom £rom his own apart- 
ments. She held in her hands a petition, drawn np by her hnsband ; 
and as he passed she threw herseif at his f eet, crying ont in French, 
so that he conld not pretend not to nnderstand, that she was the 
nnf ortunate Gonntess of Nithsdale. He made as if he wonld pass 
withont attending, bat she canght at the skirt of his coat ; he tried 
to tear it from her hand, and actnally dragged her on her knees 
(was not this an act of Kingly clemency ?) to the very door of the 
Drawing Boom, where two of the officers seized her, one by the 
waist and the other by the hands, and so tore her from the King's 
presence. 

Lady Derwentwater fared no better, except that, witb a cruelty 
only equalled by James IL when he saw the Dnke of Monmonth 
after trial, the King consented to receive her. The nnhappy 
woman, who was accompanied by the Duchesses of Cleveland and 
Bolton and by many other great ladies, was presented to the King 
by the Dnkes of St. Albans and Bichmond, sons of Charles IL, and 
theref ore half-uncles to Lord Derwentwater. 

The Gonntess feil npon her knees (it was on Snnday, after Divine 
Service, when the heart should be naturally open to compassion, as 
being just absolved from sin and still repentant), and therenpon, in 
a kind of rapture, implored the King f or mercy. Those who were 
present and heard her prayer have declared that never conld they 
believe a woman able to speak so movingly, with snch eloqnence, 
such art (as it seemed, bnt it was only the art of great love and 
great misery), snch passion. Those who were with her wept alond, 
and even among the gentlemen there was not a dry eye or a face 
nnmoved — excepting only the King*s. While every heart was bleed- 
ing, he alone stood listening with hard eyes and fized Ups, and 
presently suffered her to be led away withont a word of hope. Her 
hnsband, he was resolved, shonld di^. He was the yonngest, the 
noblest, and the best of all ; he was no more deeply involved than 
the rest, bnt he was the friend and companion of the Prince ; 
theref ore, he must be sent to his doonu Is it not wonderfnl that 
any man, mnch more wonderfnl a Prince, shonld be f onnd not only 
so vindictive, bat so lost to hononr and to shame, as thns to sport 
with the misery and despair of a woman, and take pleasnre in seeing 
his victim's wif e lying hnmbled at his f eet ? 

Yet, I snppose to show some pretence of clemency, on the f ollow- 
ing day — namely, Monday, the 20th of February, f oar days before 
the execution — two noblemen went to the Tower, and offered my 
lord his lif e if he would acknowledge the title of King G-eorge and 
adopt the Protestant religion. The Earl ref used (conld a man oi 
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honour accept these conditions ?), declaring that he wonld sooner 
lose his lif e than give np his f aith. I heard these things, day by 
day, from Lady Cowper, and I believe no secret was made of mem, 
f OT Mr. Hilyard heard them at the coffee-hoases and in Newgate, 
whither he went daily, and where, you may suppose, the f ate of the 
lords was watched with altemate hope and fear ; f or, as those noble 
heads were bronght nearer the block, every man feit his own neck 
tightened. 

The next day, being Tuesday, they sent two Protestant ministers 
to the Earl, begging that he would only send for some leamed 
Divine of the Chnrch of England, as if to consnlt on religions 
donbts. Bnt my lord had no donbts, and would not pretend to any, 
even if thereby he might save his life. I conld have wished, 
so that I conld f eel his f uture lot assured, that he had become a 
Protestant ; bnt to pretend religions donbts, to seil his faith for a 
f ew transitory years, this wonld have destroyed for ever the noble 
image that Uyed in my heart, and put in its place a poor and con- 
temptible creature indeed. 

Whilst the Countess and her great friends were vainly endeavour- 
ing the release of Lord Derwentwater, others were resolved to 
attempt it, and wonld have carried it out in much simpler fashion, 
bnt for f ate, or rather Providence, which willed otherwise. Frank 
Radcliffe, like all persons in his sad condition, one day contemplated 
death with resignation, and the next looked f orward with confidence 
to gettiDg better in a f ew days. Li one of the latter periods Jenny 
conmiunicated to him her design, which we had hitherto hidden 
from him. Lnmediately he feil into a kind of fever in his anxiety 
to be the means of liberating his brother. He would go that very 
day — the next day, then. There mnst not be a moment lost. What 
did it matter if he were imprisoned, if only the Earl could be saved ? 
If he conld not walk, he mnst be carried. 

* Cousin Dorothy,' the poor lad whispered, ' my life has been of 
very little acconnt. What can a poor Gatholic gentleman do in 
this country, which denies him everything ? I might have been a 
Scholar, bnt you will not admit me to yonr Universities ; or a 
statesman, but I may not eitter Parliament ; or a soldier, bnt yon 
will not suffer pe so much as to carry the colours. Yet, am I not 
an Englishman ? Let me do one thing, at least, bef ore I die. Do 
not teil Jenny, because I think she loves me ; bnt I believe that I 
am dying.' 

I told him (thongh I knew it was nntme) ihat he should not die, 
bnt recover and üve ; yea, that he should dö this brave thing. But 
my heart sank within me, for he was now so weak that he could 
not stand npon his f eet or hold np his head, and his cough was so 
violent that it seemed to tear him asunder. He had no ease 
except when Jenny was with him, which conld not be in tiie 
evenings. She charmed away his cough, and laid him, by that 
magic skill of hers, in a quiet slumber, during which, at least, he 
did not cough. I met the girl now without the repngoance which 
first I feit ^wards her, f orgiving her deception in &e matter of 
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tho sorcery at Diiston, and even f orgetting that she was an actress, 
and seeing in her the only woman who was able to alleviate bis 
sufferings for this poor dying lad. What matter, now, that he was 
in loYe with her, or she so ambitious as to look for him to many 
her? 

In these days, when each hour was of importance, Mr. Hilyard 
and I looked at each other with sad and despairing eyes, bnt dared 
not say what was in our hearts. Frank was dying ; the hopes that 
he bnüt npon bis likeness to bis brother were fast f ading. If ever 
he rose again from bis bed, it would be af ter bis nnhappy brother 
was executed and buried. Yet Jenny, for one, could not believe it. 

* He is better,* she said every moming ; *he is better and stronger 
than yesterday. Last night he slept. His physicians assure me he 
is easier. With one more good night*s rest he will be strong again.' 

* Oh, Jenny I* I whispered, * he will never be strong again !* Bnt 
she shook her head impatiently, and would not listen. 

One moming, beside his bedside, while he slept, she told me, with 
many tears, how the poor lovesick boy f oUowed her, without any en- 
couragement from herseif, from place to place when she f rst began to 
play, so that it became a subject of ridicule and mirth for the com- 

Eany ; how it was he who first gave her dresses in which to make a 
rave showupon the stage ; how he encouraged and exhorted her to 
stndy and practise and not to lose heart, but even bef ore an andience 
of bompkins and upon the boards of a barn to do her best and to 
speak out as if for a London audience ; how he took her from her 
strolling Company and brought her to London and paid for her 
lodging, treating her with such honour as one doth not, alas ! always 
expect or of ten observe in a gentleman towards an actress, or a 
woman of her lowly origin ; how, at length, but not until her efEorts 
were crowned with success, and she became almost at a leap a 
favourite of the great city and one of his Majesty's servants at 
Drury Lane, he asked her to marry him. 

* Oh, Miss Dorothy !' she said, * you know me, what I am. Why, 
my f ather was a gipsy ; and as for me, I can conjure, teil f ortunes, 
read the future, lie, steal, cozen, and cheat the eyes with any of 
them ; or better, because some are f oolish and dumsy. Tet he 
would marry me — a gentleman would marry me ! I have plenty of 
lovers at my choice. But for marriage— no, indeed. It was I who 
kept him from going off with Mr. Charles last summer. What ! 
Let my man go fighting on other people's business ? Not L What 
do I care for Prince or Pretender, this King and that ? He will 
marry me, as soon as he gets well ; and then I will leave the stage, 
and we will live somewhere retired, where no one will ask if I was 
once Jenny Lee, the actress. For look you, Miss Dorothy, I would 
not shame him.' 

*But he is a Gatholic, Jenny. Would you, too, become a 
CathoHc r 
She laughed. All the gipsy came into her face. 

* Why,' she said, *for that matter I am a R'otestant with you ; 
if I go to the tents of my people, what are they, and what am I, 
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with them ? They lie in the sun ; they love the open air ; they 
whistle to the birds ; like the birds, they live to-day, and to-morrow 
they die, and are buried in the ditch, and so f orgotten. But to live 
is enough f or them. Oh that I were out of this town and in the 
open coantry, with Frank well and streng beside me ! What matter 
what he believes and calls his religion ? As soon as he gets well it 
shall be mine.* She spread her arms abroad and repeated, with a 
Strange yeaming look in her black eyes — poor Jenny ! — * As soon as 
he gets well.* 

Now, all this time, Frank was lying in the sleep into which Jenny 
had thrown him. When she went away, at last, she made those 
motions with her hands which always awakened him. He was 
easier, it seemed, but his voice was low. She kissed him on the 
f orehead, bade him keep quiet and sleep if he could, and lef t us. I 
was to stay with him all the evening. 

* Teil me again,' he whispered, * what I am to do in order to rescue 
my brother James.* 

Alas ! It was already Saturday ; . the fatal day was fixed f or the 
f öllowing Thursday ; Uiough that we knew not. But I knew very 
well that the day was now very near. 

* Do not speak, then, Frank, but listen.' So I told him all over 
again, just as one teils a child the same story tUl he knows it by 
heart, and yet must have it told over again, that he was to be dis- 
guised with false eyebrows and paint, and so, with Jenny, gain 
admittance to his brother's cell, and then — but I have already told 
the scheme, which was as simple as it was clever. He feit so easy 
this evening, though weak, that it pleased him to imagine himself 
carrying out this brave project. 

In the evening, when he had taken some broth, he feit, he said, his 
strengthretuming fast, and tried to sit up, but with no great success. 

* Sometimes,' he told me, * I wake in the night cold and shivering, 
and f eel as if the dews of death were already npon my f orehead ; 
sometimes I awake füll of courage, and, though in the darkness, 
think to see my lifo stretching far before me, with Jenny in my 
arms. I am resolved what I shall do when I recover. I shall marry 
her without delay, and take her f rom the theatre (where her ambi- 
tion has been sufficiently gratified), and so away to the country ; or, 

Eerhaps, to France, where we will live retired, and meditate.' Then 
e spoke of the joys of a country lif e, and how among such simple 
pleasures as books, a garden, and the open air, the years would 
peacef ally slip away. * I want no more,* he said. * Perhaps I f or- 
merly asked too much of Heaven. Who am I that I should sigh 
for oistinction and honour? What profit would they be to me 
beside a calm and peacef ul lif e with the woman I love ? Let others 
care for these things.* 

I asked him, seeing that it gave him no pain to speak, how it was 
that he feil in love with Jenny. 

*• I know not how,* he replied. ' Perhaps it was because I f ound 
with her, f rom the very first, a stränge rest ; she seems to know be- 
forehand what are my very uioughts and what I wish. Besides, sho 
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is, as everybody confeases, the most beautiful of women as well as 
the most sprightly, the most bewitching, and the most witty. How 
do I know why I love her ?* 

All this he said, and more, in broken disconrse, as he feit able to 
talk. In the intervals I read to him or talked to him ; nor did 1 
leave him until it was time f or him to go to bed, whither bis land- 
lady's two strapping sons carried him first, and then guarded me, 
armed with stout sticks — for the streets were füll of rough and 
desperate men — to my own lodging. 

I knew not that I had talked with a dying man. Yet in the 
morning, when they took him bis cup of broth, they found him 
lying cold and dead. His soul had passed away in sleep, and he lay, 
bis head npon his band, calm, peaceful, and with a smile npon bis 
thin and wasted lips. As for his face, when we looked upon it, it 
was so like his brother's, that one trembled and feit cold, knowing 
that bef ore many days, as poor Frank's face looked now, so would 
look that other, cold in death. 

Mr. Hilyard brought me the dreadful news. Poor Frank ! We 
wept not so much for him as for the min of onr hopes ; for now 
our last Chance was gone. Tet one might well haye wept for the 
shortness of a lif e which seemed born for happiness. The cnrse of 
the Stuarts had fallen also upon the Badcliffes ; better had it been 
for them, a thousand times better, had they married with their own 
people, and remained piain country knights. 

In the Chamber where lay the dead man npon the bed (was it 
possible that the cold face, so white and still, was bnt last night 
füll of hope and lif e, and the fixed eyes füll of light ?) sat Jenny 
Lee, her hands clasped, not crying or sobbing, bat as one in a trance. 
I tried such words of comfort as one attempts in the hour of sorrow; 
but they were vain. Mr. Hilyard addressed her, ordering her to 
seek relief in prayer and resignation ; but she shook her head. Who 
sball comfort a woman in the first moments of her bereavement ? 
Frank was dead. Why, then, leave poor Jenny awhile alone with 
her senseless corpse. Gome out and shut the door. 

Frank was dead ; and with him died the last of our hopes. 

' Mine,' said Mr. Hilyard, ^ have been dead since I saw that he 
could never more leave bis Chamber. Had that poor lad been strong, 
we had made such a gallant rescue as would have made all England 
to ring with the storv. But he is dead. Poor Jenny ! It was for 
his sake that she took care of her reputation and is blameless. Now 
he is gone — why — poor Jenny 1* 

Presently she came forth, still wifch dry eyes. 

* He was a Catholic,' she said. *• Let us remember that when he 
is buried. Will you look to his funeral, Mr. Hilyard ? Hia religion 
did not, you see, prevent him from dying so young, any more than 
i£ he had been a gipsy lying in a ditch. No matter ; I am henoe- 
f orth of his religion.* 

We made no reply. She looked about the room, and gathered 
IbQgether two or tbree books« 
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' These, she said, * I will take, becanse they are mine, with my 
own name in them ; and if any of his friends care to see where and 
how he died, it will be well not to let them f eel ashamed because he 
loved an ach'ess. Oh, Miss Dorothy !' she bnrst into tears and feil 
to kissing my hands ; 4t is f or yon I am crying, not f or myself ; 
f or Frank is dead, and there is no one now to rescue my lord, who 
will surely die. 

It was Snnday moming ; at that very moment the Countess was 
ponring ont her passionate prayer f or mercy, and the King was 
listening with stony eyes and hardened heart. There was now no 
room f or help or hope ; but he must die. 

CHAPTER XXXVrCL 

MT LORD'S last DATS. 

Let me retnm to the last days of Lord Derwentwater, who, perhaps 
(bat of this I am not sure), never heard of his brother's death. 

The Chief clergyman, or priest, of the Boman Catholic Chnrch in 
London was then the Beverend Bonaventura Gifford, commonly 
called in their ecclesiastical manner the Yicar Apostolic. Immedi- 
ately after sentence had been prononnced, this leamed Father 
applied f or permission to administer spiritnal oonsolation and the 
Offices of the Church to this man about to die. For some reason 
which I know not, this permission was refused, and Dr. Gifford 
denied admission to the prisoner. The Government, however, con- 
sented that a certain Father Pippard, a simple priest, shonld attend 
him dnring the f ortnight between sentence and execntion. 

I have Seen and have copied out with my own band a letter in 
which this pions man set down all that he remembered conceming 
my lord*s last days npon the earth. From the beginning, thongh 
not withont hope (even the meanest and vilest criminal never, I 
snppose, abandons nope tili the cart moves from nnder his f eet, 
mach more this innocent victim), he resigned himself to the steady 
and f earless oontemplation of death, and gave himself over alto- 
gether to those religious exercises that were ordered by his spiritnal 
advisers, together with the reading of such books as were most 
proper for a man so soon about to be summoned before his Judge. 
Thus, each motning he read, as directed, a chapter or two of the 
New Testament, and especially those of our Lord's Passion, with 
some portion of the *Following of Christ,* *The Confessions of 
Saint Austin,' and other good books chosen for him by his adviser. 
Methinks nothing in the world can so smooth a death-bed and 
console a dying man as the memory of having written a good 
book for the consolation of sorrowful and stricken souls and the 
Btrengthening of f aith for those about to die. (Poor Frank had 
no such interval of meditation and prayer.) Ghiefly my lord read 
with wonderful satisfaction, the good priest seid, the edifying 
history of a certain Italian yonth, who for some crime — I know not 
of what nature, or perhaps unjustly, like Lord Derwentwater — was 
cendemned to death, but feil into so beautiful a nspentance, and so 
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heartily prayed, meditated, and f asted, that he made of the death 
which he could not ayoid a voluntaiy sacrifice of himself, his life, 
and affections, before the throne of God, thereby imitating the 
blessed example of Hirn who, thongh it was ordained by His 
Heavenly Father that He should drink the chalice, yet did it 
volantanly and of His own free will and consent. This example 
my lord proposed to f ollow. 

Further, when they came— not once, bnt several times — to offer 
him his life if he wonld change his religion, which was a most 
wicked and a most diabolical temptation to lay before so young 
and so fortnnate a man, with all earth's pleasures before him, he 
refused without the least hesitation or doubt. *And this,* said 
Father Pippard's letter, * he told me with the greatest transport of 
joy, that having refused his life on such terms, he hoped it was not 
now making a virtne of necessity ; that, had he a thousand lives, he 
wonld sooner part with them than renounce his f aith ; and, with 
tears of joy in his eyes, he humbly thanked God f or giving him 
this opportunity of testifying his love f or Him.* Not once, but 
twice, they troubled him with this offer, which was as insnlting to 
the hononr of the Earl as it was disgraceful to the hnmanity of 
those who proposed this temptation. Whoever they were, they 
entreated him eamestly, even on the day before his execution, that 
he would make some sign, as it were, of donbt concerning the 
Articles of the Roman Catholic Faith, if only to borrow a book of 
Protestant controversy. But he steadfastly refused to beg his life 
on these terms. I haye sometimes thought that possibly it was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who was thus anzious to find an excnse 
for begging a reprieve. Everybody knows well that there were 
some, even among the Ministers and in the Privy Council, who 
would gladly haye seen him pardoned, if only a show of reason 
could be arriyed at with which to moye the King. Bnt without 
such excuse there was no possibility of further interference, and 
Bo the law must take its course. 

One more chance remained, and it was the last. The Conntess 
had appealed in person to the King, bnt withont ayail ; she wonld 
now appeal to the Houses of Farliament. On Tuesday this noble 
and courageous woman, accompanied by a large numlier of ladies, 
her friends, went to the House of Lords with a petition, which was 
presented by the Duke of Bichmond. The petition was snpported 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, which was thonght a most 
remarkable thing, by the Earl of Nottingham, one of the Ministers. 
In the end, the House moyed that an address be presented to the 
King, that he should reprieye such of the condemned lords as 
shoidd deserye his mercy. A motion to the same effect was made 
in the House of Commons, but was rejected by a majority of 
seyen, some of the Speakers against it being yery violent. 

The interference of the lords did no good, except to anger and 
harden the King so f ar as Lord Derwentwater's case was conceiiied •, 
but on Wednesday, Lord Widdrington and Lord CamwaÜi were 
reprieyed, Lord Nfuru had already been reprieyed throngh the 
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instance of Lord Stanhope, who declared that he would resign his 
Office if bis old school-fellow at Eton was not pardoned. On 
Tharsday, thongh he knew it not, and escaped on that same day, 
Lord Nithsdale was also reprieved. It is theref ore clear that f rom 
the beginning it was resolved to make an example in the person of 
the yonngest and the least guilty (supposing there is any guilt in 
taking up arms f or your lawf ul Sovereign). 

On Thursday, when three out of the seven lords were already 
reprieved, the Coantess made another effort to see the King. She 
was, as before, accompanied by her friends. Bat the King this 
time obstinately ref nsed to see her, and gave her to understand 
that her hnsband's execution would take place the next moming. 

Then at last she ceased her exertions, and went to the Tower f or 
her last most sad and sorrowful parting with her husband, the thing 
dreaded by him f ar more than the executioner's axe, insomuch that 
he had begged her, through Lord Widdrington, to take her last 
farewell a week before, in order that bis last moments might be 
whoUy given up to God. But this was too hard f or her to bear, 
and he was overruled. Father Pippard wrote in that letter of bis, 
*• No man oould haye a greater regard and tenderness f or bis wif e 
than he had for you, and I think there could not be a greater argu- 
ment of it than this, that when he seemed to be raised above the 
sentiments of the world in eyerything eise, he had not quite got 
the better of himself in regard to your ladyship, though even here 
he appeared wonderf ul to me. For the last moming your ladyship 
parted from him I was surprised to find him so composed ; and, 
congratulating bis lordship upon the victory he had gained over bis 
affections, he answered that you had been, both of you, upon your 
knees begging that f avour of God, for nigh a quarter of an hour 
before you took leave of each other.* 

Nothing more sorrowful can be thought of than the picture of 
that unhappy pair kneeling side by side to pray that they might so 
gain the victory over their affections as to part with each other with 
resignation. It cannot be a part of religion — I cannot bring myself 
to think that it is — ^for a man thus on the point of death to tear his 
wif e out of his heart, or for her to let him go out of hers. Bather 
should they thank Heaven for the earthly love they have enjoyed 
together, and pray that it may be continued and glorified in the 
heavenly world, so that they may together experience the joys of 
that blessed abode, and be the more happv in knowing of each 
other's bliss. But perhaps Catholics think differently, and although 
they have made marriage into a sacrament (without Scriptural 
Warrant), they have ever been harsh as regards their opinion of 
women. 

Every year, once, on the day of my lord's execution, I read this 
letter of Father Pippard with tears, and I make no doubt that his 
widow did the same ; for she never smiled after her husband^a 
death, but slowly wasted away, and some years later died, being 
then not yet thirty, poor soul I (It was in Louvain that she died, 
and lies boried in the Englisü convent there, bavins been a most 
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Eioas woman, and strict in the practice of all Ihs duties enjoined 
y her Churcli.) 

During that last f ortnight the Earl talked continnally, while the 
Conntess was with him (this she told me herseif), of his early days 
and the f ew events of his short lif e, just as old men soon abont to 
die love to think of the days when they were young and strong. 
He spoke of his education at St. Germain's, of his retnm to hSs 
native conntry and the greetings of his friends and consins, of the 
snmmer he spent chiefly in my society, speaking of me, even at 
such a time, in words of kindness which I can never f orget, and 
recall with a kind of pride that so great and noble a heart ahonld 
deceive himself into imagining that I possessed those great qnalities 
which he ascribed to me. It is only a good heart which thinks 
others good. He even sent me a last gift in token of his r^ard 
and affection for me, and in memory of onr former friendship. 
* Give Dorothy for me/ he said, * with my love and prayer for her 
welfare — something— whatever thon wilt. Bat let it be something 
which I have given to thee, sweetheart, since we married. This 
she will value most.' 

Snrely never was there a more loyal and generons man. He 
wished me to f eel that he had never f orgotten me ; bnt, withal, I 
must leam that he loved me with an affection pnre and free from 
earthly passion, as he desired my affection to be towards him ; and 
this he would show by giving me something which he had given 
to his wif e ; this I need not be ashamed as a virtnous woman to 
receive, nor he as a Christian man to offer ; nor she, as one who 
wholly possessed his heart, to give. 

In this spirit I accepted the ring of topaz and amethyst which the 
Conntess drew from her finger and pnt upon mine, kissing me with 
abnndance of tears, and saying : 

* Did yon ever hear the like, Dorothy, that one woman ahonld 
give to another a gift from her hnsband and yet not be jealons ! 
y et, dear Dorothy, I have known all along how mnch he oontinned 
to love yon and esteem yon, and that without the least saspicion or 
touch Ol jealonsy, so tme he was, and open in all that he did and 
said, and so sure was I that I owned all his heart.* 

She did indeed, and I conld now think of it withont bittemess, 
though there was once a time when I wondered how men could so 
change their heart as to be all for one woman in the spring, so to 
speak, and all for another in the sammer. For sure and certain 
my lord had no eves for any other woman, save in the way of 
honest and f riendly affection, af ter he was married ; and to him 
she was a good and loyal wif e, though (becanse she was hnman) 
not wholly free from certain small imperf ections which sometimes 
cansed mbs, dne to qnickness of temper and the like, of which we 
know. 

Bat oh ! to think that in this, his last mortal agony, being at the 
very threshold of death, in the anteroom of the Great Jndgment 
HaU, a soul trembling in the presence of his Maker, engaged in 
earnest repentance, and anzioosly seeking assorance of forgivenea^ 
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he shonid have tiiought of me I I have desired in my will that this 
ring, with one other thing, be bnried with me in my coffin. 

I asked the Countess hcw he looked on this his last day. She 
told that f or want of the f resh air and riding exercises, to which he 
was accustomed, he was pale of cheek ; but that, owing to the f ast- 
iug diet which he thought becoming to one in his position, he was 
grown thin, and his eyes were brighter than of ordinary. For the 
rest, he was grave, and smiled no longer (could one ever f orget the 
sweet smile that always played npon his lips and the kind light that 
lay in his eyes ?). He shed f ew tears (save that at parting with 
his wif e he gave one sob), because he was so brave and resolute by 
natnre, and because, by special grace of Heaven, he was enabled to 
look upon the Separation as for a brief space only. But he wept 
bitterly when he parted f rom his Infant children, praying Heaven 
to protect his boy — then two years old, and like an angel for beauty 
— and his infant daughter. (The boy is since dead, being killed by 
an accident at nineteen years ; but the girl, Lady Anna, is not long 
since married to a Catholic Peer, the Lord Petre, whose uncle 
married her aunt, my lord's sister. May she be blessed with a long 
lif e and many children 1) 

On Thursday moming my lord received a letter from the Vicar 
Apostolic, which afEorded Mm great consolation, although, to hear 
some men talk and to read some things written, there is nothing in 
alJ that religion but hypocrisy and deceits. As if we are not all 
men and women — that is to say, mortal and doomed to die, and 
af ter death the next world ; wheref ore, though I donbt not the 
exceeding wickedness and cruelty of many Popes, Inquisitors, and 
Cardinais, needs must that they, as well as we ourselves, sometimes 
contemplate soberly and with prayer the condition of their souls, 
and especially at the awf ul time when death is appointed and now 
nigh at band. The Vicar's letter, therefore, which I have seen — 
and a most beautiful and truly religious letter it is — gave my lord 
great support, and even happiness. On that day he conf essed, com- 
municated, and heard Mass, together with Lord Widdrington ; for 
several days bef ore his death he steadf astly f asted, and refused to 
take any wine, although he suffered from a grievous cough. As for 
fasting, that is no doubt a help to most of us in spiritual things, as 
it leaves the brain free from the gross humours generated by strong 
meat, and in a manner clears away from the eyes the mists which 
obscure our sight and sense of heavenly things. 

*But,* Said Father Pippard, in that memorandum of his, *he 
wanted none of these helps, for he was visibly helped with an extra- 
ordinary grace, which appeared in his countenance and in all his 
behaviour, to the admiration of all that beheld him.* 

In the evening bef ore his execution he sat up writing letters of 
f are well to his wife, his motber, his brother Charles, and others. 
In the first, which the poor soul showed to me, he said that Lord 
Nithsdale had escaped. Alas ! the news of that escape feil upon 
our hearts (I mcan on mine especially) as a reproach. For we 
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shoulä bave used something of the same way with Lord Derwent- 
water had it not beeu ordered otherwise. As regards bis brother 
Cbarles, it is sad to relate that Lord Townshend, Secretary of State, 
f orbade bis taking leave of bis brotber, so great was the rancour 
with wbich these young men were regarded. (It is very well known 
how Charles af terwards escaped from Newgate while ander sentence 
of death. A f ew years later he married the Countess of Newburgh 
in her own right, and hath children, so that the noble line of Rad- 
clifEe will be continued, with another title and rank equal to that 
which has been lost.) 

As f or what passea in the Tower on the moming of the execntion, 
it was related in the conclusion of Father Pippard'sletter. He said 
that he went early to the Tower, not expecting to be admitted, but, 
contrary to bis expectation, being permitted to pass into the EarPs 
room, he f ound Lord Widdrington with bim, and both on their 
knees at prayers ; but with this difference, that Lord Widdrington 
could not read bis f or the weeping and tears which choked bis voice 
while Lord Derwentwater was reading bis aloud, and with a sedate 
and audible voice. Whereupon Father Pippard at first, and hastily, 
concluded that the latter had been reprieved and the former sen- 
tenced. But it was the contrary : for Lord Widdrington had come 
to teil bis brother prisoner that he himself had received a reprieve 
(the news was not orought to himuntil eigbt o'clock thatmorning), 
and he was weeping to see the constancy, resignation, and Christian 
grace displayed by bis brother-in-arms, who was to sufEer what he 
himself escaped. 

Presently word was brought that the coaches were come for the 
two who were to be executed. Wherefore Father Pippard begged 
Lord Widdrington to say anything he had to say as quickly as he 
could. But all he had to say was, with many tears, that if he were 
to live a thousand years he should never f orget the courage and 
resignation which he that day witnessed. So he went away, and 
Loiä Derwentwater betook himself to conf ession and prayers ; 
which done, he walked down to the coach, even the keepers, buf- 
f etiers, and guards — yea, and the common soldiers, being dissolved 
in tears, and he alone preserving a calm and composed countenance. 

My lord was dressed becomingly in black velvet, wearing a beaver 
hat with a black plume, black hose, and black leather äioes with 
silver buckles. Bound bis neck was hanging a gold crucifix, and in 
bis band he carried a book of devotion. Bef ore reaching the scaf- 
fold he was joined by. the Vicar Apostolic. Then, I suppose for 
f orm's sake, he was again offertd bis lif e if he would renounce his 
f aith and his loyalty ; but he pu li the ofEer by gravely, saying that it 
would be too dear a purcbase. 

When they came to the City Bars the sheriffs inf ormed bim that 
they had prepared a room for bim noar the scafEold, in case he de- 
Bired to retire for a time. He thanked them, and accepted their 
offer, spending half an hour with the priests in pray^r. Lord 
Kenmure, wbo was accompanied by his eldest soa, joined him in 
thie dismal Chamber. 
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Then came the last scene — the shedding of that noble blood and 
the flight of that sweet soul to heaven. Even if the Bomish doc^ 
trine of Purgatory were true, of which we have no Scriptural 
Warrant (though the thought must be consoling to many a poor 
mother whose son has been cut ofP in open sin), I cannot bnt be- 
lieve that the sacrifice of a lif e thus laid down as a volnntary offer- 
ing, according to the teaching of the priests, and with many heart- 
f elt prayers, must have been received, and that Lord Derwentwater's 
80ul is now at peace and in happiness among the blessed. 

Mr. £[ilyard was among those who stood on Tower Hill to see the 
Bad sight. I believe that the people of London take a peculiar 
pleasure in witnessing spectacles the thought of which fiUs one*s 
heart with horror, so that whether it be a wretch in a pillory, or a 
hussy being whipped before an alderman, or a rogue flogged at a 
cart-tail, or a hanging at Tybum, or a beheading on Tower Hill, 
they cannot choose but sally f orth and stand in thousands — ^yea, and 
for hours together, so eager are they to behold the deportment and 
carriage of the sufferer, comparing him with others, his predecessors, 
applauding or reproving, according to his courage or his cowardice. 
Mr. ELilyard, whatever eise he might be, was always a Londoner. 
Something of the same temper, I suppose, was possessed by the 
Athenians, who were always running af ter some new thing. 

* There was never,* said Mr. Hilyard, * so great a crowd of people 
gathered together on Tower Hill ; men were there of every condi- 
tion, with fine ladies in the Windows ; and though many thought 
that the punishment was just, there were none fof those who stood 
around me) but thought it excessive. For wny, all men asked, 
were Lord Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure condemned, and the 
rest reprieved ? What had these two done worse than those who 
were with them ? Why was not Lord Widdrington, who was older, 
and should have been wiser, with them ? Such questions passed 
f rom one to the other^not in whispers, but loudly, so that I think 
the character of the King will hardly gain, whatever xnay be the 
effect of these punishments in the north. Truly, as is said \sj 
Solomon, " Mercy and truth preserve the king : ancL his throne is 
upholden by mercy." 

* The crowd began at daybreak, even before ; nay, there were 
persons who came on the night before, and made fires on Tower 
Hill to warm them by, for the night was very cold. There was 
Bome idle talk about a rescue, and of destroying the scaffold ; bnt 
that passed away, and, indeed, the Jacobites in these days have to 
keep snug. Yet they were on Tower Hill by hundreds. and were 
cursing the Hanoverian in whispers, and shedding tears for the two 
lords long before the time for the exeoution. 

* I first saw my lord when he came f orth from the Chamber which 
the sheriffs caused to be maile for him. Sir John Fryer went before 
him. After ^itn came two Popish priests and a great Company, 
though who they were I know not. When he mounted the steps 
and stood upon the black soaffold before all the people, his face was 
pale, bat his eye was steady. To my thinking he looked npon the 
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great mnltitade mucli as, Id the persecutioo of Diocletian, a Chris- 
tian martyr may have looked upon.the gaping crowds assembled to 
866 him die, and to wonder why he coald not save his life by a 
pinch of incense. Then a silence feil upon all, save f or the sobs of 
Bome and the muttered prayers of others, so that yon would have 

thonght yourself in some great church -' 

A church, indeed I For such an occasion the Tower Hill was 
nothing but the temple of the living God, and the scaffold was an 
altar of sacrifice, and my lord a true martyr and conf essor of his 
faith and loyalty. 

* He spoke a f ew words to Sir John Fryer, and then, kneeling 
down before us all, prayed for a good while. But none of the 
crowd spake or moved, and I saw the tears running down all cheeks. 
This done, he rose and spoke eamestly for a minute or two with 
one of the sheriffs, and taking a paper from his pocket, unf olded it, 
and read in a steady, loud voice, so that all might hear, his last 
dying speech and conf ession. Conf ession, I call it, because he con- 
f essed and declared manfully that he owned allegiance to none bat 
the Prince, his lawf ul King ; and if it seemed otherwise b^ his plea 
of guilty, he begged that he might be understood as not mtending 
to acknowledge King George as his lawful Sovereign. Why, it 
seems to me, so noble and so manful was his speech, that were 
there in this realm but half-a-dozen like unto him, so noble and so 
generous, the Protestant Succession would be ruined. 

* This done, he repeated a penitential Psalm, and uttered audibly 
(many of the people saying ** Amen !" af ter him, as if they were in 
church) certain ejaculations. After this he knelt in prayer onoe 
more, and this time many of the Company on the scaffold — even the 
executioner himself — knelt and prayed with him, weeping. He 
then rose and removed his wig and coat, which the keeper should 
have had, but the executioner claimed as his own ; and there was 
an unseemly dispute, during which my lord stood quiet, only whis- 
pering a f ew words to one of the priests. This settled, he examined 
the block, and pointed out very calmly a rough place which might 
hurt his neck. That roughness the executioner made smooth with 
his axe. 

* After this, he said in a loud Toice, so that all should hear : '^ I 
forgive all that are concemed in my execution, and I forgive all 
the World." 

^According to custom, the executioner asked his forgiyeness. 
Then, all being done, he knelt and laid his head upon the block. I 
suppose that he gave certain instructions to the headsman. One of 
the priests beut over him and gave him, as I understood the gesture, 
the last absolution as to one in articulo mortis. Then he said in a 
loud voice : " Dear Jesus, be mercif ul to me. Dear Jesus, ba 

merciful to me. Dear Jesus " Then feil the axe, and at a 

Single blow tne nead was severed from the body.' 

Here Mr. Hilyard stopped in his narrative, and we wept together. 

What have any, of all those who knew and loved that gallant 
youth done since but weep and cry at the mere thought of his 
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noble death, and tbe crael loss to all ? Yet weeping will not bring 
him back. Oh ! if every tear shed tbat day had been a ^op of 
molten lead, tbere was one woman who would have rejoiced to pour 
all npon tbe bead of tbe bard and revengef ul George, tben called 
King of tbis realm ! George batb now gone to bis account, and I 
bope tbat tbis woman was Christian enougb bef ore be died to pray 
tbat tbis beavy sin migbt be forgiven bim. 

Tbe Earl's servant, Francis Wilson, received tbe bead in a red 
velvet clotb, and carried it away witb bim, no one molesting bim. 
Tbe body, no coffin or bearse having been provided, was laid in a 
hackney coacb, and so taken to tbe Tower, wbere it lay f or tbree 
days, wben it was taken away by nigbt to a snrgeon, wbo embalmed 
it and laid it in a coffin witb tbe bead. Tbe coffin was carried first 
to Dagenbam Park, near Bomford, wbere tbe widowed Gountess 
was residing f or a time, and tbence, travelling by nigbt, it was 
taken to Dilston, and buried in bis own cbapel. His beart was 
placed in a casket and sent to Angers, Vbere it was given to a 
consent of Englisb nuns. 

As f or tbe Prince, f or wbose sake tbis and so many otber livcs 
were laid down, be bad already fled f rom Scotland and landed at 
Gravelines two days bef ore Loi-d Derwentwater's deatb, and I know 
not wbat were bis emotions on bearing of bis early friend's tragio 
cnd. But tbe Queen-motber was deeply affected. I saw tbe 
Gountess once more before I left London ; sbe was tben staying at 
a bouse in tbe country, not far from London, called Kensington 
Gravel Pits. Sbe was composed and resigned, bat tbe old vivacity 
was gone, and ber once brigbt eyes were dulL Sbe conf essed tbat 
it was ber duty to live for tbe cbildren, bat for wbom sbe wonld 
bave prayed for deatb. Sad it was to see tbe sweet, f air-baired boy, 
not yet f our years old, cHnging to bis motber's knee, wondering 
wby ber eyes were always fizll of tears. Tbey coold not take away 
tbe cbild's estates, becaase in tbem tbe Earl bad only a lif e-interest ; 
but be bad lost bis title, tbougb everyone always called bim tbe 
Earl. Wbat mattered title or estate if be bad not also lost bis f atber ? 
We talked very movinglv togetber for some bours, conf essing to 
each otber tbat we bad done f oolisbly and ignbranÜy (yet we be- 
lieved wbat we were told, and wbat can women do more ?) in nrging 
on men wbo were so füll of loyalty, and yet besitated to stiike, 
being better acquainted tban we were witb tbe dangers and tbe 
oonsequences. Yet we agreed tbat' tbe cause was most just and 
rigbteous, and must prosper in tbe end if England is to look for 
peace and Heaven's blessing. But for a long time tbere could be 
no bope of success unless in tbe cbanged temper of tbe people. 

It was on tbis, tbe last time I saw ber, tbat sbe gave me tbe 

Erecious gif t of ber dead busband, witb tbe words wbicb be wisbed 
er to use. I bave already spoken of tbis gif t. So we parted, witb 
kisses and more tears, and J saw the poor distracted creature no 

moie. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

TOM'S ESCAPE. 

All the story which I set myself to teil has now been wrillen down, 
except only the manner and way of Tom's escape f rom Newgate, 
which was as f ollowa. We were not neglecting his affairs all the 
while ; and Mr. Hilyard, as I have said, had found an honest sea 
captain. The man who was recommended to him was a certaic 
snmggler or fisherman, named Shipman — a good name for one in 
his profession— who had a fast-sailing schooner or hoy, in which he 
camed on his trade. We were assored that we conld thoroughly 
trust this man, and that, whether for carrying a cargo of Nantz, or 
parcel of lace, or a Jacobite gentleman, or a highwayman, or a Jesuit 
priest, or any other secret commodity, backwards or f orwards across 
the water, the man had not his equal, whether for saf ety, secrecy, or 
despatch. His terms were high ; but then, in such times, one mnst 
pay for honesty. Thus, we were to give him fif ty gnineas for land- 
ing Tom upon the coast of France ; but he knew beforehand that 
he had to do with a prisoner of distinction, for whose capture a 
much larger sum than fif ty guineas would be ofPered. Surely a man 
who takes fif ty guineas, and keeps his word, when treachery would 
have given him a thousand pounds, is worth waiting for. 

We waited for him, therefore, until the end of February, when 
Mr. Hilyard found him, opened negotiations, and presently took me 
to meet him at a place called Limehouse. In appearance he was 
quite another guess kind of f ellow from the other, the Judas Iscariot 
captain of Wapping, having a rough and honest face, with clear eyes, 
which looked straight. We soon came to terms. He declared that 
he could not afEord to take less than fif ty guineas for the trip ; that 
times like these were brisk for honest sailors like himself, who 
troubled not themselves about party matters, and cared not a sour 
herring which was King and which Pretender ; and that he must 
make the best of his market. He then gave us to understand that 
the gentleman (whose name he knew not, and said he desired not to 
know, nor why he wished to leave his native shores) would not be 
the first by a great many whom he had carried across to France, and 
not one caught yet. For his own part, the more the merrier, and all 
the better for his old woman and the children : and he should not 
care if the Pretender's f riends had a rising every month, nor if ho 
was asked to carry Kir^ George himself and the Prince of Wales 
across to Holland out of the way. The fellow was so hearty, and 
had so honest a face, that one could not choose but trust him. 
Therefore I agreed, and instructed Mr. Hilyard to make all otbcr 
arrangements with him, as that he was not to have his money tili 
his passenger was on board and the ship ready to drop Cown stream ; 
that he was to be anchored off Leigh, in Essez, so as to avoid 
suspicion ; and that he was, as soon as he had his schooner ready for 
sailing, to come to London, there to be at our Service. 

This done, I began to dench the business with my friendly 
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tumkey. Nota hene that, all through these troubles of Frank 
Radcliffe's illness and my lord's execution, either Mr. Hilyard or 
myself went daily to Newgate to cheer and encourage Tom, whose 
courage was now, what witS the backsliding of bis chaplain and the 
f ate of Lord Derwentwater, as one may say, sunk down into bis 
boots, almost beyond tbe power of a bottle to lift it up, nor did he 
derive any satiäaction sav^e from bis continoal cursing of Mf. 
Patten. We were so carefnl lest be sbould in bis cups say a word 
wbicb migbt cause suspicion, tbat we told bim notbing of our design. 

Now, bowever, tbat we had secured our . sbip, it was necessary, 
witbout furtber delay, to open tbe business more f ully witb my 
friendly warden, Jonas. If be f ailed, but not unless, Mr. Hilyard 
sbould go to tbe bonest Pitts, tbe Govemor, and promise tbat greedy 
rogue Sil be asked. Tberefore I went to tbe prison, wbere tbe 
wortby Jonas sat in tbe lobby or anteroom ; but, instead of going 
fitraigbt tbrougb, I stopped, and pulling out my bandkercbief , began 
to cry and to wipe my eyes. 

^.Aias I* I Said, * tbe trials must soon come on. Tbink you, good 
Jonas, tbat my brotber's case will be tbe first ?' 

* Tbat, your ladysbip,' be repHed, jingling bis keys, * is more tban 
we wardens know. First or last matters litüe, considering wbat tbe 
end must be.' 

' Lady Nitbsdale,' I went on — * ab ! bappy woman I — is said to 
have f ound a fiiend and belper among tbe guards of tbe Tower. 
But tben, tbe Tower is not Newgate.* 

* Belike sbe did,' he replied. * Friends can always be f ound, even 
in Newgate, by tbe unbappy, if they go the rigbt way to work.* 

' Ab !' I wbispered, * would to Heaven tbat I could find such a 
compassionate beart in Newgate, and bow ricbly would I reward 
bim V I obserred tbat bis eyes twinkled and bis nngers dutcbed as 
tbougb already grasping tbe reward. 

* Why,' he seid, * as f or tbat, and if it could be done witbout Mr. 
Pitts* knowledge, and was made well worth a body*8 wbil o * 

* What do you call, Mr. Jonas, worth a body*s while ?* 

* Why, to be piain, madam,* be said, * do you tbink I did not know 
your tricks and your ways when you began witb your soft looks and 
your guinea here and your half a guinea tbere, what it meant? 
Let US come to business witbout fui^er sbilly-sbally. Wbat is it 
you want me to do, and f or bow much ?* 

* As f or what I want you to do,' I replied, * it is simple and easy, 
and I will teil you presently ; as f or the reward, you shall have 
sometbing in band — say ten guineas ; but until General Forster is 
saf e acroBS the water, not a penny more.' 

' I cannot send bim across the water. But still — how mach will 
your ladysbip offer ?* 

* Why — shall I say fif ty guineas ?* 
He laughed in my face. 

' Fif ty guineas I Why, ho was the General of the Forces and he 
is a Member of Parliament ! Fif ty guineas for the Man ander the 
Eose ? Sure, madam, you seem to understand very litÜe what your 
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brother is worth in snch a market as this. Fif ty gnineas ? Well, if 
that is all, there is an end/ 

I inf ormed him that General Forster was not like Lord Nithsdalc, 
a man of a great estate, bat, on the other band, that bis estates bad 
been all sold up, so that he bad notbing at all bat wbat be woold 
get at tbe deatb of bis f atber. Bat be stiffly refased to do basiness, 
as be called it, on snch shabby terms, and I was f orced to raise my 
price. He was troly a most exorbitant creatnre, and refased to do 
anytbing antil I gave bim fif ty gnineas down, and an off er in wiiting 
to give bim f onr bandred and fif ty gnineas more on my brotber's 
escape being assnred. Tbe fellow bad some edncation, it seems, and 
conld read and write. I tbink be bad been a kind of lawyer's clerk, 
wbo bad been pnt into this place in retarn for some Services. ' If,* 
be Said, * yoa make me tbe offer, I can pnt it into Mr. Pitts' hands 
sbould yoa play me f alse. Go away tben, madam, and write it down, 
and bring tbe fif ty ponnds before we bave any more dealings or 
talk.' 

* Bat if ,' I Said, * yoa play me f alse, and, after taking tbe fif ty 
pounds, do not go on with tbe basiness ?* 

* Five bandred guineas,* be replied, * tbongb little enongb reward 
for tbe escape of tbe General and tbe risk I run, is a migbty great 
■am for me. Yoar ladysbip need not fear.* 

I went away tberefore, and presently wrote on a piece of paper 
words wbicb migbt bave brongbt me to prison too, if this fellow 
sbowed tbem. For I said that I, Dorotby Forster, sister of General 
Forster, tben in Newgate Gaol, solemnly pledged myself to give one 
Jonas, warden or tnrnkey in tbe said gaol, tbe snm of f oar bundred 
and fif ty gnineas Sterling as soon as tbe said General Forster was 
ont of tbe gaol. 

Next I songbt my f riend Pnrdy, tbe blacksmitb, where I lodged, 
and told bim that I wanted bis Services, bat secretly, and witboat a 
Word said to bis wif e, or bis prentices, or any living sonl. He 
swore very readily to tbe greatest silence on tbe matter. Tben I 
asked bim wbetber, in case I pnt into bis band an impression in wax 
of a key, be wonld make me its coanterpart in iron. He smiled, 
gnessing very easüy wbat I designed, and said tbat sncb an imita- 
tion was a tbing belonging to bis trade, and tbat be would nnder- 
take to make me sacb a key in a very little wbile, and nobody to 
gnesR or saspect a word of tbe matter. 

I lost no time at all, bat went back to tbe prison, f oand the 
wortby Mr. Jonas, wbo was waiting for me, and gave bim tbe 
earnest-money wbicb be asked — namely, fifty guineas in a purse. 

* So,* be said, * this is business. And wbat next can I do to please 
yonr ladysbip ?* 

I told bim tbat I wanted an impression in wax of the master-key, 
wbicb for tbe moment was all I would ask of bim. This be made 
for me, and gave me very readily, only imploring tbat, sbould tbe 
possession of this be discovered, or tbe plot be prevented by any 
untoward misfortune, it sbould never be divulged bow I got the 
key. And again be tbreaten 3d, if tbe money was not paid after Mr. 
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Forster*s escape, to pat my paper in the hands of a justice, b^ whicb 
he Said, I know not how Irnthfully, he could ensure my being put 
to deatb with all the barbarities proper f or the crime. 

In this simple method, withont ü'oubling Mr. Hilyard to com« 
plete his grand plot, and without any regard to what he called the 
dramatic Situation, I obtained that most invaluable aid to an escape, 
a master-key. 

Now, it was hard to keep my counsel during this time, f or on 
the one band I had to restrain the impatience of Mr. fülyard, who 
would still be urging me to let him f ollow up the overtures he had 
made to Mr. Pitts, who indeed expected it, for his own part, and, 
the sum of £10,000 having been mentioned between them, began 
to throw out hints not only to Mr. Hilyard but to myself ; so that I 
was obliged to let him be plainly told that for the present at least 
nothing could be done. When I consider the number of escapes 
that were made from Newgate, I am amazed that the man and his 
wardens and assistants were not brought to justice. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Ministry were not unwilling that the prisoners should es- 
cape. Lady Cowper told me, after all was done, that she had a 
Strange offer bef ore they were all brought up to London — that 
General Forster should be allowed to escape, if she pleased, upoi 
the road. It came to her from Baron Bernstoft, through Made^ 
moiselle Schutz, his niece. She told me further that at the time 
she was concemed chiefly about Mr. Clavering and his son, so that 
she did not heed the offer. But this explained why at tbe first she 
spoke so much about neglecting the chances of getting off while on 
the road. It rejoices me to think that so many brave f ellows got 
dean away, but surely a generous King would have given them 
their pardon rather than suffer them to get off by this ignominious 
way of bribing a gaoler. 

But while the greedy Mr. Pitts (who I suppose prays for such 
another rebellion every day) looked for no less a sum than £10,000, 
he knew not that his turokey had been bef orehand with him, and 
his most important prisoner was on the point of escaping and he 
never a penny the richer. It gives me the greatest satisfaction to 
think how this great rogue was outwitted, and of his discomfiture 
and rage when he found the bird was flown. I would have cheated 
the turnkey as well, but could not, having pledged my word. 

It was not until the moming of March the 6th, ten days after my 
lord was butchered, that Mr. HiJyard reported to me first that our 
skipper was now in London, having left his vessel off the coast at 
Leigh ; next, that he had bought f our streng and capable saddle- 
horses, which were now standing in the stables of the Salutation 
Tavem, Newgate Street, and could be saddied in readiness for any 
time. 

' And now,* he said, ' for Heaven^s sake, Miss Dorothy, delay no 
longer. Lejb me see Mr. Pitts and close with him this veiy day.' 

* To-morrow you shall,' I repüed, * unless but first, oh I my 

only f riend ! first, I pmy thee, do ezactly as I bid for this day. To« 
morrow. if I f ail, which kind Heaven f orbid, you shall have your tum.' 
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He begged me to give him liis instractions. 

I told him^ first, that the day was actually come, and my own 
preparations made ; that nothing could be done nntil after dark, 
nor then until such time as the streets were clear of people ; that in 
my judgment it wonld be at some time between nine in the evening 
and midnight that we shonld want the horses. Theref ore that the 
skipper shonld have them saddled in readiness, and shonld wait in 
the stables from eight o'clock or so until we came f or bim, and f or 
the love of the Lord not to get drank. 

Mr. Hilyard opened bis eyes very wide at this, as yon may be- 
lieve, and looked grave, bnt f orbore to speak, except to pronuse 
that he would most f aithf ully and strictly carry out my Instructions, 
and so departed, leaving me anzious indeed, but now hopeful. 

What I had was a master-key ; what I wanted was the oppor- 
tunity of nsing it without being observed. That chance must be 
sought after dark, and pretty late, when prisoners are all locked up 
and tumkeys and wardens od guard. 

Then I went back to the prison, where I f onnd Tom sitting in 
bis Chamber, but not alone. Alas I how different was the behavionr 
of the prisoners in Newgate from that of my lord in the Tower I 
There was dignity, with the virtues of repentance, f aith, and charity. 
Here there was constant drinking, with the smoking of tobacco, and 
everlasting railing, quarrelling, and disputing, one prisoner with 
another. But I wül speak no more of the Press Yard and its honid 
sights. 

There was a custom of visiting the prisoners, bringing them pre- 
sents of wine, spirits, tobacco, meat, and so f orth ; and, as regards 
the better sort^ talking with them, many gentlemen finding it a 
Gurions entertainment to pass the af temoon conversing with a man 
who would probably in a f ew weeks have bis head and limbs plas- 
tered with pitch and stuck upon Temple Bar ; it was interesting, 
no doubt, to think that the man who sat with them was also going 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. As f or themselves, they were 
honest Jacobites all, who were yet in no mood for undergoing that 
penalty ; they were quite ready to sing loyal songs in a tavem. 
applaud loyal lines in a theatre, drink loyal toasts, frequent loyal 
coäee-houses, and, in f act, give the Prince every support short of 
fighting. With Tom there were sitting three of these gentlemen, 
not pnsonerSp though for the principles they prof essed, and the 
encouragement thev had always given to the fighting men of the 
cause, they ought aU to have been under lock and key & there were 
any justice in the world (but of that there seems mighty little). 
As for Tom himself , it was pitif ul to see a man so pulled down by 
confinement, and trouble, and want of exercise ; for bis ruddy 
cheeks were pale and flabby ; bis once fresh bright eye was yellow ; 
bis hands shook, and so did his lip, and bis eyes were füll of anziety. 
Ht^ sat in the midst of bis comforters as Job sat in the midst of 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. And, like these three sons of Gonso- 
lation, who showed their f riendliness by girding at the patriarch 
and imputing unto him secret sins, so £d these three worthy gen- 
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tlemen, each with a pipe of tobacco in bis montli, and happy in the 
consciousness that bis own neck stood in little fear of being stretcbed, 
deliver tbeir minds at lar^e on tbe mistakes made by tbe Englisb 
forces in the campaign (which, to be sure, was an easy thing to do), 
and disconrsed freely (which was not a kind thing to do towards a 
gentleman in Tom*s position) on the execntions at Liverpool and 
Preston, the bloodthirsty temper of the Government, the miserable 
ontlook of the unf ortnnate prisoners, and the cruelty and barbarity 
of the punishment inflicted. Lord Wintonn's case, they said, would 
occnpy the Earls f or some weeks yet, af ter which, no doubt, Tom 
would be pnt upon bis trial. Then they began to advise, all with 
contrary opinions, what kind of def ence he shonld set up. Def ence 
there was none, because, first of all, Tom was, more than any of 
the others, except Golonel Oxbrongh and Gaptain Gascoigne, in- 
volved in the designs hatched in London (which, if they had been 
carried out, would have set all England in a flame) : next, he had 
been the first to proclaim the Prince ; .and then he had actually 
been General of the English Forces. What could he plead in ex- 
tenuation of these crimes ? 

* Gentlemen,* I said presently, because it seemed to me as if they 
were about to argue the case and conduct the whole trial to its 
gloomy end, which would take all the day — ' Gentlemen, let me say 
that my brother^s case will not be bettered by our talking about it 
beforehand. If on reflection you have any counsel which may 
serve us in this juncture, pray bestow it upon us, but 'tis idle to 
advise with a man upon trial f or his lif e unless you have something 
that may help. So, if you please, gentlemen, and as mv brother 
hath important afEairs with me this day, I will ask you to leave him 
now and kindly come again to-morrow.' 

* Nay,' protested Tom — being, like most men, dull at seeing more 
than piain words mean — * nay, my afEairs may wait a day, Dorothy. 
Wheref ore, let us send f or a tankard and ^ 

*" By your leave, brother,' I said, ' I have letters from the north 
which may not be delayed/ 

I spoke so earnestly that the three gentlemen rose, and^ with 
many promises to come again soon and comf ort the pnsoner, 
retired. 

*Now, Dorothy,'. cried Tom testily, *what the devil is this 
wonderf ul business ? Gannot a man have a single half-hour with 
his friends ?' 

*Friendsl Yes, Tom, they are valuable and worthy friends, 
indeed, who egg on their companions to peril their lives and sit 
down themselves. I Warrant you they drink the Prince*s health 
every day. Oh, Tom ! what said my f ather ? That he gets best 
out of the fray who goes in last. What said my lady ? Nay, I 
reproach you not, Tom. You shall never say that I reproached 
you. But — ^friends you call them ? Gowardly betrayers of brave 
men, I call them. Golonel Oxbrough, at least, and Gaptain 
Gascoigne cast in their lot with us, even though they deceived ua 
all. But this coffee-house loyalty ! Why, they would like nothing 
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better than to sit together of an eyening, and teil how they wentio 
see you hanged, drawn, and qnartered, and how yoa looked the 
while. And, oh I the pit^r of it I And what a gaUant fellow was 
there I And so another pipe.' 

* Why, Dorothy/ said Tom— bnt he shivered at mention of the 
Word ^ hanging * — * what ails the lass to-day ? Yoor colonr comes 
and goes, and why are you crying ?* 

* I am crying, Tom/ I said, becanse, in tmth,- there were tears 
and catchings of the breath, those outward signs of woman's weak- 
ness and her agitation — ' I am crying, Tom, because I think that 
you have done with such f alse friends f or ever.* 

' Devil take me/ he said, dropping into bis chair, ' if I know what 
she means !' 

* You shall soon know.' With this I lugged out my key. * This, 
Tom,* I whispered, *is nothing less than the master-key. "With 
this in your band you can walk out whenever you please, that is, 
whenever you are not likely to be seen and followed.' 

He took the key f rom me, and looked at it as one might look at 
a stränge monster. 

* The master-key,' he murmured. * Why, then — ^I may cheat the 
gibbet yet.' 

* Oh ! Tom,' I seized him by the band, * if ever there was an 
occasion for prudence, it is this. Keep sober this evening if ever 
you want to drink again. Your chance, very likely your only 
Chance, is to-night.' 

I then told him that I had secured him a passage by an unsus- 
pected ship ; that we had got horses ready, which should be waiting 
at the Stahles of the Salutation Tavem, a short distance f rom the 
prison, that night ; that I would be either outside the prison-gates 
or with the horses. 

^Dorothy,' he cried, changing countenance, 4s this thine own 
doing, child ?' 

He took me in bis arms and kissed me, shedding tears, and 
declaring that he was not worth the trouble that he caused the best 
of sisters, as he chose to call me. But I would have no time wasted 
in such tendemess. 

* Think, Tom,' I said ; 'you have to make your opportunity. 
Will you wait until the Govemor is abed and asleep ?' 

* Nay,' he said, * there is also bis man sits within the door all 
night There must be another way.' 

I had not thought of the Govemor's man. Yet I ought to have 
known that the Govemor would not be lef t alone in bis own house. 
Here was another and an unforeseen difl&culty. 

* It is the fellow they call Jonas,' said Tom. 

* Jonas V I asked. * Then we shall have no trouble with him.' 
So I told Tom all, and how I had got the key. 

* Come,' he said, * I think I see a way, but we must teil my man, 
Thomas Lee. Thy brother, Dorothy, hath been truly a great f ool : 
but he has some mother-wit left.' 

So we talked very eamestly for half an hour ; and when 1 wen* 
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ont I found Jonas in the lobby, and told him what he was to do if 
necessary. Then, all being arranged, I came away. « 

He who hath never contrived a plot cannot know the difficultiea 
of carrying it thron gh. It was to be, first of all, my own design, 
confided to none but Tom, and to him only at the last moment ; to 
Mr. Hilyard, and to him only in part : yet there were besides, the 
captain, the tnrnkey, my brother's servant Tom Lee, and the black- 
smith who made the key. Any one of these was enough to spoil 
all. Truly, those who deal in conspiracies must go f or ever in fear 
and trembling, every man concerned knowing that he can porchase 
a pardon by revealing the names of his associates. 

In early March the days begin to lengthen. The sun is twelve 
hours in the sky. We should have six hours at least of darkness 
bef ore us, supposing that it was eleven of the clock bef ore Tom 
found his way out. There was nothing meantime that I could do. 

Then I sat down in my lodging and endeavoured to pass the time 
chiefly in prayer, but who can pray except in ejaculations at such a 
juncture ? This night would Tom be in saf ety, or eise — presently 
the gibbet, and his head on Temple Bar. Surely I thought, there 
must be some doom upon the Forsters, so many misf ortunes having 
happened to them ; out of nine children not one lef t living, though 
the eldest would not now be more than fif ty-five ; the great Bam- 
borough inheritance lost and sold ; the heir now lying (like to be 
hange!) in Newgate, and his sister hoping only to secure his lif e by 
a timely flight. 

Oh I long and weary hours, when one is waiting to leam the 
issue I My landlady, a good soul, though a Nonconformist and a 
Whig, came to ask what she could do f or me. I told her a f alse- 
hood ; I Said that I was going to my Lady Cowper, and should 

Eerhaps remain with her f or the night. So she lef t me. Presently, 
ecause if one waits long enough, such a thing is sure to come at 
last, the night feil. 

At seven, Mr. Hilyard came. He said the horses would be 
saddled and kept in readiness, the skipper being already in the 
place, and under promise to keep sober, while to disarm suspicion 
he had been himself cursing all gentlemen who sit late over their 
bottle, when they should be up and on their way. 

At eight, because I could no longer endure the waiting and 
suspense, I dressed, putting on my warm hood and gloves and 
having in my pocket my money, videlicety a hundred guineas, of 
which fif ty were f or the captain and fif ty f or Tom, to serve his 
needs untü we could send him more. Mr. Hilyard had girded on a 
sword The was mighty martial since the affair at Preston), and told 
me he had placed two loaded pistols in his saddle. He carried a 
roquelaire, and wore a short riding wig, in place of his own full- 
bottomed perruque, and great boots. He also carried a hug« 
bludgeon f or the admonition of Mohocks and street-scourers. 

Thus equipped, we sallied forth, the time being about half-past 
eight, the night clear and bright. We avoided the great broad field 
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named af ter Lincoln's Inn, because of tlie highwa^inen and thievei 
who abouDd there, but by way of Little Queen Street emerged into 
the broad higbway called Holborn, where there are continually nntil 
a late hour passengers and carriages of all kinds. It is not a street 
of good repnte af ter dark, being f requented by the lawyers and wild 
students of Gray's Inn, Bamard's Inn, Staple Inn, and Fumiyal's 
Inn, besides on both sides having streets into which an honest man 
may not venture, even by day, to say nothing of the night. The 
road ends in a steep descent, called Snow Hill, on the aouth aide of 
which is the f amous Fleet Market, and on the north, as Mr. Hilyard 
told me, Ohick Lane, Cow Lane, and other evil places where the 
f ootpad and pickpocket lurk and live between their flogging», and 
until they meet their allotted end at Tybum. At the bottom of 
the hill you come to the prison, and the old gate standing acroas the 
street. I know not which looked more gloomy in the moonlight — 
the black stone prison in which so many brave f ellows lay waiting 
for their doom, or the dark City gate, beyond which lay the way of 
our saf ety. 

Opposite the prison, where the street narrows, is a row of stalls, 
used by day for the sale of fish, fruit, and meat, but at night lef t 
bare ; a row of bulkheads on which, I believe, in summer poor honse- 
less wretches, of whom there are so many in this great city, pasa 
their nights. But on this cold winter evening they were quite 
deserted. The moon shone fall upon the prison side of the street, 
leaving this in darkness. 

Mr. Hilyard led me into this dark side, behind the stalls, so that 
we could see, without being seen, what went on in the street. 

Nine o*clock Struck from St. Sepulchre's Church — that church 
which rings the kneU for the departing souls of those who are on 
their way to be hanged. The night was so cold that there were f ew 
in the streets, and at nine it is late for honest f olk, though early for 
revellers. To me, standing hidden in the dark, the figures of those 
who passed were like the figures that are seen in a dream. I 
rememb^r them all to this day — the sturdy Citizen in broadcloth, 
carrying his trusty staff ; the cminken f ellow, who reeled from post 
to post, shouting a song ; the young woman- in a domino and a 
gaudy dress ; the old constable, with his lautem and his staff ; the 
wretched starving children who crept in and out among the bulk- 
heads looking for something to eat — I remember every one. 

Mr. Hilyard stood beside me, patient and silent. It was not tili 
9kf ter all was finished and done that I understood the extraordinary 
f aithf ulness and loyalty of this man, who had not hesitated first to 
hazard his lif e for a cause which he loved not, or an enterprise which 
he knew from the beginning would be a failure, in gratitude to his 
patron, whose f avours he had abeady repaid tenf old by Services such 
as are rendered by f ew — eise were this world made too happy. Then, 
when he escaped, he did not fear to hazard his lif e a second time, 
and that daily, by going to a place more fatal to rebels than Proston 
itself had proved, and that in the most frightf ul weather, and en- 
cumbered by a helpless woman. I say that I was so selfish as to 
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Bccept these things as my just due, and only what one had a right 
to look f or, and as if all these Services were to be given without a 
murmur, and with a cheerf ul beart. 

Tbe clock Struck tbe quarters — one, two, tbree, f our. It was ten, 
and no sign yet f rom tbe door of tbe Govemor's bouse. 

What happened witbin was as f ollows. Wben I lef t bim, Tom 
called f or bis servant, and tbey took counsel togetber. Now, it was 
Tom's bospitable practice to desire tbe Company of any gentlemen 
witbin reacb over bis bottle of an evening. Tberefore, bis room 
was nearly every nigbt filled witb guests f rom tbe prison, wbo drank 
around, and f ougbt tbeir unlucky campaign over again. Tbe ordi- 
nary of Newgate was generally one of tbem ; tbe Govemor of tbe 
prison, Mr. Pitts, another ; and one or two of tbe prisoners wbo 
occupied, witb Tom, tbe Governor's room, also sat witb bim. Tbis 
evemng Mr. Pitts came, according to custom, and Sir Francis Ander- 
ton (a gentleman from Lancasbire, wbo bad tbe bad luck to join at 
Preston tbe day before tbe figbt). Fortunately tbere were no 
otbers. Tom bad arranged witb bis servant, Tbomas Lee, tbat be 
was to be drinking downstairs witb Mr. Pitts* man, Jonas, and any 
otbers, but tbat be sbould contrive to be lef t tbe last witb Jonas ; 
and, wben tbey were alone, be was to invent some way in wbicb it 
sbould seem as if be bad f orcibly silenced tbe f ellow. (I believe be 
was to knock bim on tbe bead, if necessary ; but Jonas needed no 
Bucb extremity of persuasion.) Tben be was to run upstairs and 
let bis master know tbat tbe coast was clear. Like master, like 
man. Wbile tbey drank port upstairs, downstairs tbey drank beer. 
Below tbey drank so mucb, and tbey talked so long, tbat it was 
cleven o'clock before tbey separated. Tben Thomas Lee was left 
alone witb Jonas. 

' Come, lad,' said be, * let's bave another pot. Go draw it.* 

The f ellow (tbis being tbe plan agreed upon) took tbe jug and 
went to tbe cellar-door, wbicb, as soon as be reached, Lee shut 
upon bim (as bad also been agreed between tbem), knocking bim 
down tbe cellar steps (wbicb was not in tbe agreement). Tbis 
done, and Jonas sprawling on tbe floor below, Tom Lee made tbe 
door fast witb a peg above tbe latcb. 

Tben be went softly up tbe stairs to bis master's room, and 
opening tbe door, peeped in. Sir Francis was talking at a great 
rate, being somewbat disguised in wine ; Mr. Forster was sitting 
opposite to bim, and in a chair beside tbe door sat Mr. Pitts, tbe 
Govemor. But bis face was purple with mucb wine, and bis eyes 
were beavy and stupid. 

^ Sir,' said Tom, seeing tbe servant at tbe door, ^ another glass ; a 
bumper. Why, tbe night is young, and we bave another bottle at 
least to finisb.' So be poured out a brimming one, and gave it to 
Mr. Pitts ; and because tbe Governor's band was too unsteady 
to carry tbe glass, Tom kindly lifted it to bis lips. Mr. Pitts 
drained it greedily ; bis bead feil back, bis eyes closed and bis 
mouth open. Mr. Pitts was os drunk a» ^ny gentleman can desire 
♦.n be. 
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* I am goini» to escape, Sir Francis,' said Tom calmly ; * the way 
ifi clear. Will you join Company ?' 

* Not I, General,' said Sir Francis. * I prefer to stay where I am 
until they let me go. I doubt whether running away will serve me 
so well as keeping still. Hang me they will not. Of that I have 
assurance. And I would save my estate if I could. But if I were 
you, I would go, and that as quickly as maybe.' 

It was about half-past eleven when, to my unspeakable joy, the 
door opened, and I saw Tom and the servant Lee standing in the 
moonlight. There was not another person in the Old Bailey. I 
rushed across and dragged him by the arm. * Come, Tom ! hasten !' 
I eried. * Oh ! quick — quick !' 

* By your leave, sir,* said Lee. * If we lock the door from the 
outside, and leave the key in the lock, they will not be able to open 
it from within.' And tMs he did. 

Then we walked quickly away, my own heart beating. By good 
luck we met no one in Newgate Street, though if we had I suppose 
there would have been no notice taken of us. The stable-yani of 
the Salutation Tavem was füll of men, who were loading and un- 
loading waggons, late as it was ; but this was better f or us, because 
it enabled our horses to be brought out without attracting notice. 
Here 1 must not f orget one thing. The night was very cold. Tom 
was dressed in his ordinary grey cloth coat. Mr. Hilyard took off 
his roquelaire and threw it over his Shoulders, saying, * This I 
brought f or your honour to wear,' and so went cold himself all that 

nigbt. 

You may be sure we lost no time in mounting, and rode off 
through the quiet streets, where the echo of our horses' f eet seemed 
to me like the ringing of alarm-bells. There were plenty of people 
still in Cheapside, the London Citizens caring little about late hours ; 
they passed along the street behind the posts, but paid no heed to 
the party who rcxie so late. 1 suppose it is not much more thau 
half a mile from Newgate Street to Aldgate ; but to me it seemed 
ten miles, so slowly did the time pass ; and Mr. Hilyard whispering 

continually : 

^ Go easy, sir ; seem not to be in haste ; in a f ew minutes we shall 
be beyond the streets and in the open. Make no sign of haste.' 

Tom rode in the middle, his roquelaire wrapped round him hiding 
his face ; I on his right, in hood and cloak ; Mr. Hilyard on his lef t, 
and, behind, our f riend the skipper and the man Thomas Lee. 

* Why,' said Tom, when at last we were in the open road, with 
fields on either side, and the stars above our heads were clear and 
bright — * why, I believe we may give them the slip yet ; what say 

you, Tony ?' 

* I say, sir,' replied Mr. Hilyard, * that if your honour doth not 
get off, it will be by some vile accident. But if you do, you must 
thank Miss Dorothy f or it, and no one eise, except Lord Crewe, who 
gave US the money.' 

This was the night of the 6th of March, and will never be f or- 
gotten, because it was the night of that dreadf ul appearance in the 
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heayens, wHich frighted the whole of England, and none, I think, 
more than the party who were riding as qnickly as they conld along 
the road which leads from London to Leigh, through Tilbury. It 
appeared in the north, and was at first like a black cloud, from 
which there presently began to dart streaks or arrows of red, blue, 
or pale fire. This dreadf ul spectacle lasted the whole nisrht throush, 
bnt sometimes more terrible for awhile, and then growmg low as a 
fire which spends itself . Then it would light up again with flames 
of all colours most f rightful to see. As we rode through the 
Tillages the people were all out in the roads dressed, and crying, 
weeping, wringing their hands, or praying ; in more than one the 
clergyman was exhorting the people to instant repentance and pre- 
parauon for death ; many, I heard af terwards, were frightened into 
nts, and children were bom bef ore their time in consequence o£ the 
nniversal terror, for none wonld believe but that they were gazing 
npon the flames of hell, and that the end of the worla was come. 

' This cannot fail,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' to be a mark of Heaven's 
displeasure, did we only know at what. For it may be that the 
Lord is angry at the recent rebellion, or because it failed ; or at 
the execution of the two lords, which seems probable ; or at the 
accession of King George— and yet he is a Protestant ; or at the 
flight of the Prince^— but he is a Papist. If one could certainly teil 
what was intended by this apparition, one might move all hearts to 
do the will of the Lord. But as in oracles there is doubt, and in 
ihe interpretation of the Word there is disagreement, so in such 
matters as this appearance in the skies (which is indeed terrif ying), 
and in comets, shooting stars, meteors, and flaming swords in the 
heavens, while we can iSive no doubt that they are intended by way 
of waming and admonition to us all, I think that we must each read 
and interpret the message for ourselves.' 

* Is it, Tony,* asked Tom, * the end of the world ? To be sure, 
one wonld rather meet that awf ul event in the open than in the 
Govemor's House tippling with Mr. Pitts.* 

< I think not,* replied Mr. Hilyard, * that it is yet the end of the 
World, many prophecies remaining to be fulßUed.' I confess I feit 
relief at this assurance. *• Besides, we must remember that it is not 
the first time by a great many that stränge appearances have beeu 
permitted in the heavens.* 

He then began to while away the time, we now proceeding at a 
8teady trot along the deserted roads, by recalling some of the well- 
known miraoulous signs, as Constantine's cross, the fiery dragon of 
Staffordshire, the double snn of Chatham, and so f orth ; by means 
of which, if he did not altogether allay our f ears, he distracted our 
thonghts, and in this way we arrived at the coast and little village 
of Leigh. It is thirty-nine miles from London, but no large places 
on the road ezcept Barking, and, not to speak of the villagers whom 
we f ound frightened in the streets, we met no one all the way from 
Bow, and drew rein somewhere about f our o'clock in the moming, 
having ridden the distance in five hours, the roads good and hard, 
l^nd l£e night fine (except for that dreadful phenomenon in Üio 
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north). Thns far, then, had we sncceeded alnost beyond onr hopes. 
At low tide the water runs out very far at Leigh, and leaves a long 
bank of mad ; bat now the tide was very high, and a fair wind from 
the north-west, and thongh the moon was long since gone down, 
there was plenty of light from the temblo fire in the north. 

Half a dozen vessels lay off the coast, looking black against the 
sky. Oor skipper pointed to one at whose bows there hung two 
lights. 

* It is the vessel,* he said. * There is my ship.* 

There f oUowed great whistling and shouting of * Ship ahoy I* and 
presently a little boat came rowing from her with one man aboard, 
who pulled ashore. 

* Now, sir,* said onr captain. 

* The bai^n Stands/ said Mr. Hilyard, bef ore the money was 
handed over. 

' Ay, ay — the bargain is right enongh if the guineas are ready.' 

* Here they are, then.* 

Mr. Hilyard ffave him the bag with the fif ty gnineas in it. He 
opened it, looked at the Contents, and pnt it in Ms pocket withont 
connting. 

^ Good,' he said. ' Now, sir, if yonr hononr is to get aboard, the 
sooner the better. The tide is on the ebb, and a fairer wind conldn t 
be. If it holds, we shall be in Calais Harbour in eight hoors.' 

' Dorothy, said Tom, ' kiss me, my dear. I shall come back soon 
— ^with the Prince. Take care of her, Tony. Why, the good days 
shall come back again. Many a bettle shall we crack together yet ; 
many a song yon shall sing f or ns. Farewell — oh I Dorothy, think 
not I am nngrateful because I say little. There is not another 
woman in the world who would do so mnch f or her brother, I think. 
Thy band again, Tony. Take care of her, I say.* 

And with that he stepped into the boat with his man, and they 
were gone. We stood npon the ßhore and watched. Presently we 
heard a yo-hoing — they were hanling np the anchor , then the ship 
began to drif t slowly into the mid-channel ; the sails were set, and 
fiUed ont in the breeze ; the vessel slipped out of oor sight, and 
was gone. 

I feil npon my knees, while Mr. Hilyard, taking off his hat, 
solemnly thanked G-od. Behind ns, as we offered this hnmble 
Service of gratitude and praise, the awf nl fire in the northem sky 
darted its arrows of fire like lightnings to and f ro. Then, withont 
halting, we monnted again and rode back together, leaving the 
other three horses to stray where they listed, Onr work was aLnost 
done. There remained one thing more — to pnt the messengers on a 
f alse scent in case of the vessel being delayed off the Nore by a 
contrary wind. * For,* said Mr. Hilyard, * this wind may drop or 
chop round : any such accident may happen. His hononr is not 
saf e until he is on French seil. Let us, theref ore, go seek the 
villain at Wapping, -^ho looks to receive the reward and then to 
betray ns.' 

At Barking I was fain to cry a halt, and mnst needs rent Itwas 
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then past siz o'clock, and already daylight. I was in those days as 
Btrong as most young women, bat a whole night in the saddle, af ter 
the weariness and anxiety of the day, ^i'a suäcient excuse f or any- 
one to be tired. 

After two or three hours* rest I was able to ride on to Wapping. 
We f onnd the f ellow we were in search of , and deceived him with 
the expectation of taking Mr. Forster, whöse name we gave him, 
on board the next day. So successf ul was this deception, and so 
correct was Mr. Hilyard's estimate of the man, that on his inf orma- 
tion messengers were sent to Wapping to lie in wait f or the escaped 
prisoner, f or whose capture they offered a thousand pounds. Bat 
bef ore a week passed we had a letter from Tom. He was saf e in 
France, and proposed to go to Bar-le-Duc, where the Prince was hold- 
ing his Conrt. 

Thns was I snff ered, by the mercy of Heaven, to save my brother*s 
lif e. * Child,' seid Lady Cowper, * be assured that we all rejoice. 
Your brother conld not be pardoned. If any were to snffer, needs 
mnst that the G-eneral be one. Lucky he is in having snoh a sister. 
I have told the Princess whose wit it was that set the bird free, and 
she laughed. As for yonrself , rest easy, my dear. There will no 
horm happen to theo.' 

CHAPTER XL. 

THE END. 

So all was done, and Tom was saved. The fate of poor mad Jack 
Hall and the Reverend Mr. Panl, not to speak of Colonel Oxbrongh 
and Captain Gascoigne, sufficientiy proved what his end would have 
been had we f ailed to effect his rescue. As regards the rest of the 
English gentlemen condemned (I say nothing about those of Scot- 
land), all those who were bronght to London escaped the hangman. 
Some, among whom were Mr. Gibson of Stonecrof t, and my old 
lover, Ned Swinburne — poor boyl — died in Newgate; others ob- 
tained a pardon. Among these were Perry Widdrington, Mr. 
Standish, and Mr. Errington, of my own friends. Others escaped, 
among whom especially was Charles Radcliffe. Bnt those who were 
pardoned and those who escaped live in poverty, having been mostly 
stripped of their estates ; so that the end of this most nnhappy 
enterprise hath been to deprive the Prince of all his best friends in 
that part of England where f ormerly he was most powerful. It is 
true that we are still, and always shall be, loyal ; bnt when this 
Prince comes again, of which I hear nothing of late, where will be 
the leaders ? Dilston lies neglected, f alling into min ; the Countess 
is dead ; her son is dead ; Charles Radcliffe, to whom it now belongs, 
is in exile. Lord Widdrington is living, but he is now grown old, 
and his estates and rank have been taken from him. Far better had 
they all, as Lady Crewe connselled, sat down in peace nntil the 
nation should call the Prince to his own again. This Mr. Hilyard 
thinks will certainJy be done if the young man, now eighteen years 
old in this year of grace seventeen hundred and thii*ty-nine. consenU 

20 
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to beome a Protestant. But a Papist King this country, he says, 
will never endnre, nor look to preserve the Chnrch by a Catholic 
Head. Ajs well ezpect the Chnrch and onr Protestant liberties to 
be preserved if the Archbishop of Canterbnry were a Cardinal, and 
his brother bishops Grand Inquisitors, Papal Nuncios, and Italiaa 
priests! 

It remains to teil of onr retum joumey. "We came to London 
in disguise, bnt we went home openly. We came in sadness and 
fearfal expecliation, through snow and ice, beaten by the fiercc 
blast from the north, as by the breath of the Lord's displeasurc. 
We went back again through the soft sunshine and the gentle rains 
of April, the flowers springing under onr feet, the tender leaves 
shining, the birds singing in every bosky grove, the little lambs 
dancing in the meadows. My heart, which can never again be 
merry f or thinking of that noble head laid low on Tower Hill, was, 
at least, füll of gratitude, because Tom was safe across the seas. 

After some days of riding we came to^-Stene, where I proposed 
to give Lord Crewe an account of my stewardship. The sunshine 
of spring had warmed the old man's heart. He was Walking, when 
we arrived, on his terrace, leaning on the arm of his chaplain. 
He laughed when he saw me, striking the ground with his stick. 

* Ho I ho I It is fair Dorothy,' he cried ; * Dorothy, who breaks 
prison-bars and picks the locks, and sets the prisoners free ! Come, 
kiss me, child I I have heard, and I rejoice. Tom was a fool ; 
but we, who have the misfortune to own fools in the family, love 
not that they should be hanged for their foUy. Why, thou ai-t 
looking ten years younger — more like my own Dorothy, poor crea- 
ture ! when I married her. Stay with me awhile, child. Let thy 
sweet looks comfort my old heart, which is lonely. David in hia 
age was permitted to find comfort in AbigaiL Stay awhile and 
rest. And you, Sir Terrae Filius — ah, villain I — shaU stay too, to 
teil me of all that hath chanced.' 

We stayed with the good Bishop for six weeks. Every day, at 
dinner, Mr. Hilyard related something new conceming the Rebel- 
lion, its progress, and its downfall. Also he had much to say 
concerniDg London and the cofEee-house loyalists and the mob. 
In the evening I played music to his lordship, or listened to his 
grave and learned talk. There was no need to hurry northwards, 
where cold cheer, indeed, awaited us. When the time came that 
we should go on onr way, my lord held with me a long and earnest 
discourse. First, he asked if I wished to return to my father'd 
house, or would continue at the Manor House. I told him that aa 
I had lived for many years in my grandf ather^s house, there would 
I wish still to live, and to sit in the chancel, and think myself one 
of the Bamborough Forsters ; and that out of no disrespect for my 
father, but only because of her ladyship's affecticn and kindness, 
and because Tom loved Bamborough better than Etherston, and, 
lastly, because I could not live happily, being now a woman past 
tive-and-twenty years^ and no mero child to be reboked by madam, 
my f ather's wife. 
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Thereupon the Bishop sat gravely thinking for awhile, and 
presently said that he shonld give Orders for the house to be main- 
tained for me, with a sufficient yearly sum of money, as long as I 
lived, or remained single ; and ä I married, then it wonld be bis 
pleasore to provide for me an bonourable marriage-portion, in 
memory and for the sake of bis dear wif e, wbo, Imd sbe üved, 
wonld bave done as much, or more, for me, being, as had been 
abundantly proved, always most tender for her own f amily, and 
also in token of bis own admiration for wbat he was pleased to 
call my courage and resolution in the conduct of Tom*s escape, 
concerning which be everyday spoke as if it was some wonderf ul 
thing I bad done, wbereas, had it not been for the use of bis 
money, and for Mr. Hilyard's zeal, and Pardy the blacksmith, I 
could bave effected nothing. It pleased the Bishop, also, though 
he was so rieh a man, that the escape had cost biijn so little. 

Well, I thanked his lordship in words as respectf ul and as 
grateful as I could command, and told bim that, as for a marriage- 
portion, I desired none, because it was my resolution never to 
marry, but to live a single life. 

^ That,^ said the Bishop, ' is easy to say, bnt hard to do. Never- 
tbeless, whether thon marry or do not marry — but upon this head 
see wbat Paul bath written clearly. Why, child, is no man to be 
made happy by thy beanty ?' 

* Because, my lord,* I said, * I was once honoured by the love of 
the most noble beart in all the world. I could not marry bim, 
*jid be is now dead ; but beside his memory all other men look 
ismall.' 

To this be made no reply for awhile ; but presently he said, 
looking upon me tenderly : 

* Nay, if the memory of a dead man be of such force — ^but re- 
member, cbild, he was not thy busband, nor could ever be. Think 
of bim if thon wilt, but — well, I doubt not of thy piety.* 

He then inf ormed me that had things gone otherwise, it was his 
Intention to settle all the Bamborongh estates upon bis wife for 
her lifetime, and after death upon Tom and his heirs, but entailed, 
80 that be could not part with any; that now, however, it was 
useless to bequeath anything to an outlaw ; besides, be could not 
forgive Tom, first, for meddling with conspirators, he being a 
simple country gentleman ; next, for rashly taking up arms with- 
out the least provision of money, war maierials, or men ; thirdly, 
for the lame and miserable conclusion of tbe enterprise ; and, 
lastly^ for the anxiety and trouble all this business had caused to 
bis wife, whereof sbe feil ill and died. 

' He hath made bis bed,' said tbe Bisbop. ' Let bim lie upon it. 
" It is as sport," said the wise man, yea, '^ as sport to a f ool to do 
mischief ; bat a man of un'derstanding bath wisdom." ^ 

Next, he told me that be had considered tbe case of Mr. Hilyard. 

'He is,' said my lord, ' a man of singular honesty, fidelity, and 
affection« I bave learned that he served Tom for many years for 
uo reward, giying up the yearly wage promised him rather than 
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deprive his patron of certain pleasures. I migbt continne him ta 
Steward of the estate ; but I am old, and may expect my departura 
any day. Theref ore, I am resolved upon ordaining Mm ; and, if I 
live long enough, and he prove worthy, I will advance him to pre- 
ferment. Would that aÜ my clergy were as learned and as pions 
as this man of parts and wit, this Terrae Filius whom they ezpelled 
from my own College !' 

Indeed, during our stay at Stene, Mr. Hilyard, by the stories 
which he told, the learning he displayed, and that admirable 
quality of his which enabled him to adapt his conversation to the 
taste and opinions of his Company, made the Bishop think so 
f avourably of him that the very next year, when he was advanced 
from deacon's to priest*s Orders, he made him a canon of Durham, 
which dignified position Mr. Hilyard still occupies, an omament 
and pillar to the Ghurch. He sings no more, except anthems, 
several of which, very stately and moving, he hath composed for 
the quire of the Catbedral ; nor does he laugh any more, or play 
antic tricks, being now, indeed, f ully possessed with the gravity 
and dignity of his sacred office ; and, besides, he is now past fif ty 
years of age. 

He spends most of his time in Bamborongh, so as to be near me, 
knowing how great a solace to me is his Company. We walk 
together upon the sands, or we wander together, as in the cid 
days, among the ruins of our brave old Castle. We talk of the 
time when I was a little girl and Tom a brave and gallant youth, 
leaping across the rocks of Farne. The sea breaks upon those 
lonely rocks, and the wild-f owl scream ; but Tom lies dead in the 
Bamborough vault. Last year I made a boatman take me across, 
and sat within the broken walls of St. Cuthbert's Ghapel a whola 
summer's moming through, thinking of the past. 

So here have I lived since May, 1716, retired, but not lonely* 
My father is dead, and madam, and her son Balph, iny half- 
brother ; and my brother John now reigns at Etherston. He ia 
not yet married ; and, if he hath no children, there will soon be 
no Forsters at Etherston any more than at Bamborough. The 
f riends of my youth are scattered or dead ; the old noisy lif e, 
with the hoUoas of the f oxhunters and the merry laugh of the lads 
going out on horseback, has gone f ar away from this quiet place ; 
but the Castle remains, and within its crumbling walls I can walk 
alone and meditate, whether in the calm days when the sunshine 
lies upon the quiet sea, or when the waves dash along the coast, 
and the spray flies from the rocks into my. face. In the evening 
Mr. Hilyard is of ten my companion, and we read, converse, and 
have sweet music together. I near nothing more of any plots, and 
I ask no longer concerning the voice of the country as regards 
the Prince. xet from long habit, and because he is our lawful 
Sovereign, I drink daily, as in duty bound, a glass of wine to the 
bealth of King James. 

A Strange thing I learned lately through Mr. Hilyard, who 
came upon a camp of gipsies, and conversed with them. It was 
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of Jenny Lee. After tlie death of Frank, he told me, Jenny 
became careless of her acting, and took no more delight in the 
theatre ; and one day ehe sold all her jewels and the iine presents 
her f riends and suitors had given her, and so went back to her own 
people, preferring to wander with them, and dwell in tents and 
under carts, rather than live any more in towns. Thus broke ont 
the wild gipsy blood ; and now she sits among the wise women, 
wiser herseif than any, and teils f ortunes, reads hands, and practises 
sorcery. A stränge creatnre, trnly. Oan there be bom men and 
women without sonls ? 

Bat I have never seen her, nor hath Mr. Hilyard, since Frank 
Badcliffe's death, and I do not think she will come to onr part of 
the country. 

Once Mr. Hilyard asked me if I remained still of the same mind 
as to marriage. I knew what he meant, and am deeply gratef nl 
to him for all that he hath done for me, therefore I hastoned to 
assnre him of my constant and sincere respect and affection for 
him ; bnt, as regards the snbject of marriage, my mind was the 
same, and I asked of Heaven nothing more than a continnance of 
bis Company, bis prayers, and bis pious connsels until the end, 
which will not be long, perhaps, for the Forsters do never live, 
any of them, like many of this county, to eighty or a hnndred 
years. He accepted my answer, and we have spoken of the snbject 
no more; bnt he continueth, as always, my most faithful and 
loving friend. 



FINIS. 
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On the evening oE Fehriiary 24th in this year, seventeen ha 
and tbirtj-Dine, there died tbe Bweetest, the moat virtuoua, an 
moBt pioua of all Christian women, natnely, my friend and mii 
Dorothy Foreter, somewhere about the fiffcieth yerir of he) 
She had heea growing thin and somewhat aihng for many m 
eines ehe heard tbe news of her brother'H death in France, fi 
ttlwaya loDged and prayed that he might retum ; and, Trh« 
buried hia body in the ohurch, she said, epeaking in propheej 
Bbe should soon foliow him. The ^Finte^ set in early, an< 
Cölder than ia common with ua. Thig made her congfa trc 
Eome ; but yet I hoped tbat Ehe would prove etrong eaoug 
throw it offl, On the Sanday before she died we walksd to ol 
together, though ehe should properly have atayed within her i 
by the flreaide ; but it was Communion day, and aha wiah 
join in that Bolemn rit«. Tbe church was cold, and I HOpp 
Btmok a Chili to her, for she took to her bed in the aften 
and although at flrat we thought light of it, she never g» 

All the morning of her last day I aat at her hedaide, readii 
her first the Office of the Sick ; next, at her desira, that chapi 
Corinthians whioh ia ordeted for the füneral aervice, and i 
warda I exponnded to her, with auch earneatnesa as I conld, 
of the reasona of our faLth, and quoted for her solace et 
thonghta of onr Divinos upon tbe bappiness of those whi 
penitent, forgiven, and fortified fay the laat ofiices of 
Church. 

Abont iwo of the dock she feil into a gentle elumber, and \ 
her for awhile, thinking that she would awafce stronger, B 
three or tbereaboats I waa called by her maid to come quiokl; 
her mistieaa was dying. 

Alan ! ehe was, yet not bo qaickly but that I had tima t 
minister tbe Holy Sacrament to her, and to receive her pi 

' This 18 the doy.' she said, ' twenty-aix years agu, that Lord 
wentwater anffered, It ii strangely ordeisd that \ Bhould ali 
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on this day. Perhaps before the san goes down I may be standing 
beside him.' 

^ Ifc is a sure mark/ I told her, ' that Heaven approves the sweei 
remembrance and kindly affection whicb you ever entertained 
towards bis lordship.' 

* Why/ sbe said, in bor simple way, * did ho not once love me ? 
Could I ever forget so great an honour? Dear friend, do one 
thing more to pleasure me, you who have done so mncb. It will 
be the last time that I shall trouble you to do anything more f or 
me.' 

Would to G-od that I could have done a thousand ! 

*• When I am dead, take f rom my finger this ring, which I wear 
night and day. He bade the Oountess give it me. Then look in 
my desk, and you will find the verses he once wrote to me. Wrap 
both ring and verses together, and lay them on my heart when I 
am in my coffin. Farewell, dear, kind, and true friend.' 

So she died, and with her died all my joy, or most o£ it, because 
a man should be so f ar resigned to Heaven's will as still to find 
pleasure in the noble wines of France and Spain, and the many 
other ezcellent gifts which have been vouchsafed for our use. 
'Twere sinf ul not to partake of them ; but the gentle companion, 
the pious, sincere soul, whose presence always uplif ted my heart 
and banished thoughts sordid, mean, and impure, as the presence 
of an angel maketh devils to flee — she is gone I Alas ! How can 
one be worthy to f ollow after her, and sit with her where she sits 
in the calm and happy bliss which awaits such as her ? I buried 
with her the verses and the ring. But as regards the former I had 
many compunctions, and hope that the sin of deceit will not be 
laid to my charge, because the verses, which she always thought to 
be written by bis lordship, were indeed written by myself ; but I 
had never the heart to teil her this, seeing that she loved him so 
well, aud took such pleasure in the foolish trifling rhymes (which 
yet seem to me, their author, not without some merit). Ah I how 
pretty, how heavenly sweei she was in those days when I wrote 
them I 

Latterly she grew thin in the face, but always sweet-faced, with 
those soft sorrowf ul eyes which come to women who go in moum- 
ing for past happiness, and to my thinking always the most 
beautif ul woman in all the world. Now when she died, a thing 
happened to her conceming which I have read, but never hoped to 
witness it. For by a Singular graco and favour bestowed upon 
those who loved her (I cannot account it as an3rthing less), the face 
of her youth returned to her while sh'e lay in the coffin, so that she 
looked like nothing in the world so much as a sweet sculptured 
angel, her lips half parted in a gracious smile, and on her brow a 

Serfect rest and content ; and seeing this miracle, I knew without 
oubt she was happy at length, and where she would wish to be. 
Yes ; as she was in her youth, save for that sweet rose of colour on 
her cheek (I remember how the dainty pink would come and go 
while she waited for my lord on the moorf of Blanchland, or 
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wslkedbesidehimi4>oii thefloweijbuikof Derwent). Thecolom 
was gone with bei soul to gladdeo agüin the bearts of those wbo 
lovnd her w)d had gone befora. Afa 1 sweet modest blush ! Wlut 
did I Bay of it 7 

' Sm where it liea Tonnd lips sad ejci, 
And fades >waT, sgam to spriog, 
Ki> lover, sure, oould osk for mon) 

Thon Btill to crj, and still to sing : 
Ob, aweet I oh, fair ! bejond comparo, 

Are Daphne'a cheehE', 
An Daphne'a blusbing chccks, I iwesK* 
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Crown 8vo, with lUnstrations, 78. Od. 

Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte's Colleoted Works. Af- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each. 

Vol. I. COMPLBTB POSnCAL AND 

Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 
Vol. II. Earlisr Papbrs — Luck of 
RoARiNO CAMP.and other Sketches 

^BOHSMIAN FAPBRS — SPAMXSH 

AND American Legsnds. 

VoL in. TaLSS OF THE ArOONAUTS 

— Eastern Sketches. 

VoL IV. Gabriel Conrot. 

Vol. V. Stories — Condensed 
NovELS, ac. 
The Select Work« of Bret Harte, in 

Prose and Poetnr. With Introduc> 

tory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait 

of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 78. Od. 
Bret Harte's Complete Poetical 

Works. Author's Copyright Edition. 

Printed on hand-made paper and 

bound in buckram. Cr. ovo, 4b. 6d. 
Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 28. 
An Helress of Red Dog. and other 

Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 

8vo, picture Cover, Is. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, l8. 
Flip. Post 8vo, illust bds., 28.; cl. 28. 6d. 
Californlan Stories (including The 

TwiNS OF Table Mountain, Jeff 

Brioos's Love Story, &c) Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
MariOa: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 

boards, 28. ; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
The Queen of the PI rate Isla. With 

28 original Drawings by Kate 

Grbenaway, Reprodncedin Colours 

by Edmund Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58. 
JiPhyllisoftheSlerras, &C. Post8vo, 

llust bds., 28. ; cloth Umpi 28. Od. 



Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by t 

The Reader's Handbookof Allusion«, 
References, Piots, and Stories. 
TwelfthThousand. With Appendix, 
containing a Complete knglish 
BiBLiooRAPHT. Cr. 8vo, cloth 78. 6d. 

Authors and thelr Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

A DIctIonary of MIracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and DG|;matic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6a. ; half-bound, 9b. 

Brewster(8irDavid),Work8 by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycro Brake, and Kep- 
ler. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, te. 6d. 

Letter« on Natural Maglo. A New 
Edition, with numerous illustrations, 
and Cnapters on the Bein^ and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smith. Post 8vo, d. ex., 4s. 6d. 

Briiiat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as a FIne Art. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated bv R. £. Anderson, M.A. 
Post 8vo, clotn limp, 28. 6d. 

Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 

Home. Bv Harold Brydges. Post 
8vo, illust. Doards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, te. each. 
Ballade of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by Arthur 

HUQHES. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan« 

With a Frontispiece by T. Dalzibl. 
The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 

a Sabbath. 
The City of Dream : An Epic Poem. 

With Two Illusts. by P. Macnab. 

Second Edition. 



Robert Buchanan'sComplete Poetl- 
oal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. Od. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Chlld of Natura. With a Frontis- 
piece« 

Qod and the Man. With Illustrations 
, by Fred. Barnard. 
The Martyrdom of Madellne. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Coopbr. 
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BucttAKAü (Robekt), continued^-' 
Crown 8vO| cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each; 

p08t 8vo, lUustrated boards, 2a. each. 

Love Mo for Ever. With a Fronti»- 
piece by P. Macnab. 

Annan Water. 1 The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manop. 

Matt : A Story of a Caravan, 

The Maet er of the Mine . 

The Helpof LInne. Cheaper Edition. 
Cfown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. 

Burnett (Mps.), Novela by : 

Suriy Tim, and otber Storie«. Post 
8yo, illn strated boards, 2l. 

Fcap. 8yo, picture cover, 18. each« 
Kathleen Mavouraeen. 
Lindsay's Luck. 
Pi*etty Polly Pemberton. 

Bupton (Captaln).— The Book 

of the Sword : Being a History of the 
Sword and ita Use in all Countries, 
from the Barliest Times. By Richard 
F. BuRTON. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Sqnare 8vo, cloth extra, 32i. 

Bupton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melanoholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched oy Tranalations of the 
Classical Eztracts. Demy 8yo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melanoholy Anatomlsed: Being an 
Abridgment, for populär nae, of Bür- 
tom's Anatomt OK Melancholt. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Bypon (Lopd): 

Bypon's Letter« and Journale. V/iih 
Notices of bis Life. By Thomas 
MooRB. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Prose and Vers«, Humerous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by Thomas 
Moorb; wich Snppressea Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Bdited, with Notesand Introdnction, 
by R. Hbrnb Shbphbrd. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Calne (T. Hall), Noveis by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.each; post 
8yo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Shadow ofa Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 

The Deemster: A Romanea of the 

Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 

^8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Game PO n (Commander). — 

The Cruise of the "Black Prinoe" 
Privateer, Commanded by Robert 
Hawkims, Master Mariner. By V. 
Lovbtt Cambron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. 
Macnab. Crown Svo, cl. ex., 68. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 



Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novela by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Svo, illnstrated boards, 28. each. 
Jullet'a Guardian. | Deoelvera Ever. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Cholee of Book«. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Life of the Author 
b^ R. H. Shepherd. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8to, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 18. od. 

The Corraspondenoe of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emersoni 
Z834 to Z872. Bdited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248> 

Chapman'a (Qeorge) Works: 

Vol. L contains the Plays complete, 
including the donbtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Tranalations, 
with an Introductory Essay bj Alger- 
HON Charles Swinburne. vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 188. ; or separately, 88. each. 

Chatto & Jackson A Treatlse 

on Wood En^ravlng, Historical and 
Practica!. By Wm. Andrew Chatto 
and ToHN Jackson. With an Addi- 
fional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Repidnt 
of the last Revised Edition. Largo 
4to^ half-bound, 288. 

Chauoep : 

Chauoer for Chlldran: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R . Hawbis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu-* 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chauoer for Sehools. Bv Mrs. H. R. 
Hawbis. Demy Svo, cloth limp, iB.Cd. 

Chponiole (The) of the Coach : 

Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D 
Champlin. With 75 Illustrations by 
Edward L. Chxchbstbr. Square Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Clodd. — Myths and Dpeams. 

By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., Author 
Ol "The Story of Creation," &c 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, fis. 

Cobban. — The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J. Maclarbh Cobban. 
Post Svo, il lustrated boards^ 28. 

Coleman (Jblin), Works by: 

Curiy : An Actor's Story. Illustrated 
bvj. C. Dollman. Crown Svo, l8. ; 
cloth, 18. Bd. 

Players and PlaywHtfhts i have 
Known. Two Vols., demy Svo. cloth 
extra, 24f . IShortly, 
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Collins (Wiikle), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 

postSvo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGiLBEHT. 
Basti. Illustrated by Sir Joum Gil- 
bert and T. Mahomey. 
HIde and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and T. Mahoney. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert. 
Queen of Hearta. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert. 
My MIscellanles. With a Steel-plate 

Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 
The Woman In White. With Illus- 

tratioas by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Sraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 

by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fräser. 

Man and Wlfe. Illust. by W. Small. 

Poor Mies FInoh. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and Edward 
Hughes. 

Mise or Mrs. P With Illustrations by 

S. L. FiLDEsand Henry Woods. 
The New Mandaten. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier aud C.S.Reinhardt. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
The Two Destlnies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebers Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story of the 

Present Time. 
•* I Say No." 
The Evii Genius. 

Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

The Legacy of Cain. Tbree Vols., 

crown 8vo. [Dec. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Sweet Anne Page. I Transmlgratlon. 
From MIdnIght to IVIldnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Coilins (MortFmen St Frances), 

-Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 

&V0, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Blacksmith and Scholap. 
The VI Hage Comedy. 
You Piay Me Falsa. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each« 
Sweet and Twenty. j Frances. 



Collins (C. Allston)— The Bar 

SInIst«*: A Story. By C. Allston 
CoLLiK^ Post 8vo, illustrated bdSnSl. 

Colman'8 Humorous Works: 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Wcx^ks, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Coi/- 
MAN. With JLiie by G. B. Bucestonr, 
and Frontispieceby Hogarth. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 78. Od. 

Colquhoun.—Evepy Inch a Sol- 

dler: A NoveL By M. J.Coloühoun. 
Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. [Shortly. 

Convafescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbool^ By Catherine 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Conway (Moncure D.)^ Works 

by: 

Denionology and Devll-Lore. Two. 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 6j lUusts., 288. 

A Neoklace of Storles. Illustrated 
bv W. }. Hennessy. Square 8yo» 
cloth extra, 68. 

PIne and Palm : A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
28. iPrepariHg, 

Cook (Dutton), Novefs by : 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Paul Foster'a Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vO| illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright In 
LIterary and Dramatlc Works. By 
SiDNEY Jerrold. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6^ 

Cornwall. — PopularRomancea 

of the West of England; or, The 
DroUs, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. CoUected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
George Cruieshank. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Craddock. — The Prophet of 

the Qreat Smoky Mountains. By 
Charles Egbert Craddoce. Post 
8to illust, bds., 28. cloth Ump, 28. dd« 
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Cpuikshank (Qeorge): 
The Comic Almanack. Completein 
Two Series : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Secomd from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
HuMOURof Thackeray, Hood, May- 
HEW, Albert Smith, A'Bkckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Hink, Landells, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
voliimes, 78. 6d. each. 
The Life of George Crulkehank. By 
Blanchard Jbrrold, Author of 
"The Life of Napoleon III., &c. 
With 64 lUnstrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ^ 

Cummmg(C. F. Qordon),WoPk8 

by: j u 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, &. 6a. each. 
In the Hebridee. With Autotype Fac- 

simile and numerousfull-page lUusts. 
IntheHimalayasand on the Indian 

Ptalne. Wiih numerous lUustra- 

tions. — — — 

Via Cornwall to E^ypt. With a 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 

Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



Cussana.— Handbook of Hen- 

aidry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extr a, 7s. 6d. 

Cypies.— Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyplbs. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel. — Mepple England In 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With lUustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 



Daudet.— The Evangelist ; er, 

Port Salvation. Bv Alphonsb 
Daudet. Translated oy C. Harrt 
Melt^er. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8b. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Davenant Hints for Parents 

on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for thelr Sons. By Francis 
Davenant, M.A. Post Svo, Is. ; cloth 
limpf Is. Od« 



Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

Crown Svo, Is. each ; cloth limp, 
l8. 6d. each. 
OneThousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery HInts: A Mother's Guide. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown Svo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Completo 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart. D.D. Two Vols., 
crown Svo, cloth bo ards, 12s. 

De Maistre. — AJourney Round 

My Room. By Xavibr ds Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwbll. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

De Mllie A Castle in Spain: 

A Novel. By James De Mille. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Derwent (Leitii), Novels by: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each; post 

Svo, illustrated board?, 28. each. 
Cur Lady ofTeare. | CIroe's Lovere. 

Dickens (Cliarles), Novels by 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. 1 NIcholaeNlokleby 
Pickwick P apers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Harne Shbp- 
HERD. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s.— Also 
a Smaller Edition, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 lUustra- 
tions by C. A. Vamdkrhoof, Alfred 
RiMMER, and others. Sq. Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 



DIctIonarles: 

A Dictionary of Mlraeles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 98. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu* 
slons, Referenoes, Plots, and 
Storles. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix^ eontain- 
ing a Complete Engiish Bibhography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown Svo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Authors and thelr Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader^s Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 28. 
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DiCTioNARiES, continued— 

Familiär Short Sayings of Great 
Man. Witb Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bbnt. 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,78.6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Play wrights.Players, and Playhouses 
of tne United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davbnport Adams. 
A thick Yolume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12b. 6d. [In preparoHon, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANCSS Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, ßs. 

Words, Facta, and Phrases : A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Ont- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Elie22R 
Edwards. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 7b. 6d. ; hf.-bd., 98. 

Diderot. — The Paradox of Act- 

Ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's "Le Paradoxe sur le 
Com4dien,** by Walter Herries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
I rvin g. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 

Dobsbn (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
LIterary FrivolltleB,Fancle8,Folllet, 

and Frolics. [eitles. 

Poetloal Ingenultlea and Eacentrl- 

Doran. — Memories of oup 

Great Töwns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
jQgs concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran. 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper E dit. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra , 78. 6d. 

Drama, A~Dlctlonary of the. 

Being a comp»rehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davbnport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In prgpartUion. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson'e Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatorv, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. 
Edit. by Col. CuNNiNGHAM. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with Introductory Essay 
byA.C.SwiNBURNE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations ofthji Uiad and Odyssey. 



Dramatists, The Old, continued — 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Volume. 
Marlowe's Works. Including bis 
Translations. Bdited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunmimg- 
HAM. One Vol. 
Masel nger's Plays. Froq the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 

CUNNINGHAM. Que Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore öf 

Planta. By Rev. T. F. Thiseltom 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
68. iShortly, 

Eariy English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 
Fletoher's (Glles, B.D.> Complete 

Pos ms. One Vol. 
Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 

leoted Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert(LordföfCherbury'8 Poems. 
Edit., with Introd., by J. Churton 
C0LLIN8. Cr. 8vo. parchment, 88. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 

Hollday In Brazfl and on the River 
Plate. Bt E. R. Pbarcb Edgcumbb. 
With 41 Illosts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, fi8 . 

Edwarde8(Mr8.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illua- 

trated boards, 28. 
Archle Level I. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 

88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illost. bds., 2i. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 
Edward Eggleston. Post 8vo, illast« 
boards, 28. 

Emanuei. — On Diamonds and 

PreclousStones: their History,VaIae, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harrt 
Emanubl, F.R.G.S. With nmnerons 
Illustrations, tinted and piain. Crown 
6vo, cloth extra, g ilt, 68. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.8.A.), 

Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Storles from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studios Re-studlsd: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sourcefi 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12f. 
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Engllshman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
füll Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
Bt ct. Richardsom. Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearlT 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotn 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. Bv 

iOHN Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixtn 
Edition (Eleventh Thousand). With 
58 Illu«trati<M>8. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ib. 

Famlllap Short Sayings of 

Gi*eat Men. By Samuel Artrvr 
BsNT, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8v0f cl«th 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
The Chemical Hlstory of a Candlei 

Lecturesdelivered before a Juvenile 

Andience at the Roval Institution. 

Edited by William Crookes, F.C*S. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Vapioue Fopces of Nature, 

and their Relations to each other : 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience at the Royal Institution. 

Edited by William CTrookbs, F.CS. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Farrer (James Anson), Works 

by: 

Mllltapy Mannepa and Cuatoma. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
"Military Manners." Crown 8vo, 
l8. ; clotn, l8. 6d. 

Fin-Bec. — The Cupboard 

Papeps: Observation s on the Art of 
Livine and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

FIreworks, The Complete Art 

of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kbntish. With 
367 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
▼ised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5b. 

Fitzgerald (Peroy), Works by : 

The Wopid Behind the Soenes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8b. fid. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 

Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
A Day's Toup: A Journey through 

France and Belgium. Witn Sketches 

in facsimile of the Original Draw- 

ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 
Fatal Zepo: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 

8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 28. 



Fitzobrald (Percy), continuedr-r 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Nevep Fopgotten. 
The Second Mps. Tillotson. 
Seventy-flve Bpooke Stpeet 
Polly. I The Lady of Bpantome. 

Fietcher's (Qiles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poeme: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 
Chrisfs Triumph over Death, ana 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6b. 

Fonblanque Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albamy de Fonblanque. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Franclllon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illust boards, 2s. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. | 

Olympia. Post 8vo. illust boards, 28. 

Esthep's Qlove. rcap. 8vo, iB. 

King op Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. [Shortly, 

Frederic. — Seth's BrotheKs 

Wlfe : A Novel. By Harold Frbdbric. 
Cheaper Edition. PostSvo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 

French LIterature, Hlstory of 

Bv Hbnry Van Laum. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6a. each. 

Frere. — Pandurang Harl ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Frbrb, G.C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Frlswell.— One ofTwo: A Novel. 

By Hain Friswbll. Post 8vo, illus- 
t rated boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CIpcus Life and CIpous Celebpltie«. 
The LIves of the Cor\Jupep8. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
^London Fal ps. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 

to the London Chapitlee. 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date ot Founda- 
tion ,Obi ects, Income.OfiBcial s,&c. Pub- 
lished A nnually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Qardening Books: 

A Yeap*» Wopk In Qapden and Gpaen- 
houae : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower.Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenny. Post 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth limp, l8. 6d. 
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Gardbning Books, continued^ 
Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, l8. 6d. each. 
Oup Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold. 
Household Hortlculture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Janb 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. ByF. G.Heath. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt edges, 68. 

Qappett The Cape I Girls: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett. Cr.Svo, 
cl. ex., 8a. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds.> 28. 

Gentleman's Magazine (Tiie) 

for 1888. l8. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articies upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
"Science Notes," by W. Mattieü 
WiLLiAMS,F.R. A.l3.,and "Table Talk," 
by Sylvanus Urban, appear monthly. 
\*Bound Vohimes for tecentyears are 

hept in stock, cioth extrUt price 88. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 2a« each. 

Gentleman'8 Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated Cover. Demy8vo,lB. The 
Number for i888 is entitled " By De- 
vlous Ways," by T. W. Speight. 

German Populär Stories. Col- 

lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translatedby Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
withan Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 lUustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
clot h extra, 68. 6d . ; gil t edges. 78» 6d. 

Gibbon (Charlee), Noveis by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sa. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boaurds, 2s. each. 



Robin Gray. 
What will the 

World SayP 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
TheFlowerof the 

Forest. 



In HonourBound. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
A Heart's Prob- 
lem. 
TheGoldenShaft. 
Of High Oegree. 
Loving a Dream. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | In Pastu res Green. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Kiard Knot. 
Heart's Dellght. 



Gilbert (William), Noveis by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austln's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Co8termon£;er. 



Gilbert (W. 8.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2b. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains — The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Sbsibs contains— Bro- 
ten Hearta — Engaged — Sweethearts— > 
Gretchen — DanTÖruce — ^Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— Tbe Sorcerer— Tha 
Pirates of Penzance. 

Elght Original Comto Opefas. WrH- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. ContaixuBg: 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. «'Pinafofre" 
— ^The Pirates of Penzance — ^lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado— Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Gienny.— A Year's Work in 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Fk>wer, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By Geokob 
GuBNHY. Post 8vo, l8.; cloth, la. 6ft. 

G od Win.— Uvea of tiie Necro- 

manoers. By William Goowin. 
Post 8vo, limp. 2a. 

Golden Library, Tiie: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 
Bayard Taylor's Diversions of th« 

Echo Ctub. 
Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Bailad Hlstory 

of England. 
Bennett's (Dr.) Songs fbi» Sailors. 
Godwin's (William) Uvea of tha 

Necromancers. 
HolmeajS Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 
Holmes's Professor at the Break- 

fast Table. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original lUustrations. 
Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oo- 

cupations of a Country Life. 
Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Seriei 

Complete in One Vol. 
Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 

Cnimney Corner, and other Pieces. 

With Portrait, and Introduction by 

Edmund Ollier. 
Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the 

Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 

GOMERIE RaKKING. 

Square i6mo, 28. per Volume. 

Pascal's Provinclal Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro* 
ductionand Notes,byT.M'CRiB,D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Wortes. Complete. . 
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G01.DBN Library, continued — 
Rooh«fouoauld's Maxims and Moral 
Refleotlons. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Saintb-Bbuve. 
St. Pleppe'6 Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. £aited,with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An Encyclop/bdia of Quota- 
TioNS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, clotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 7a. 6<L 

Graham. — The Professor'a 

W4fe : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

^reeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Deseribed from Antiquo Monu- 
ments. By ERM8T GuBi. and W. 
Konbr. Translatad from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFBR. -545 Illnsts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 7g. 6d. 

Gneenaway (Kate) and Bnet 

Hapte.— The Qi)e6n of the PIpate 
feie. By Brbt Harte. With 25 
original brawings by Kate Grben- 
AWAT, Reproduced in Colours by E. 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., Sa. 

Tineen wood (James),Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. eacb. 
The Wilds of London. 
Low'Llfe Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Foun d There. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illnstrated boards, 2a. 

Habbepton (John), Author of 
" Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 28. eacb ; 

cloth limp, 2a. 6d. eacb. 
Bpueton's Bayou. 
Countpy Luck. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. T. 
Piwcus. Crown 8vo, la.; cloth, la. 6a. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Qordon), 

Poems by: « . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legendi of the Morrow. 
The Seni ent Play. 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8a. 

Hall.~8ketches of Irlsh Cha- 
raotei*. By Mrs. S. C Hall. With 
nnmerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvby, 
and G. Cruixshank. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6a. 



Malllday. — Every-day Papens. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
i lfustrated boar ds, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

ot With over xoo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix de 
Salamanca. Post Svo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d . 

Hanky-Panky : A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Klagic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crkmer. With aoo 
Illusts. Crown Svo. cloth extra.48. 6d. 

Handy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wyntcp's Sacpiflce: A Story. By 
Lady Dupfus Hardy. Post Svo, iliubt. 
boards, 28. 

Handy (Thomas). — Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sa. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illnstrated boards, 28. 

Harwood. — The Tenth Earl. 

By J. Bbrwick Harwood. Post Svo, 
ilfustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (iVIrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Ureas. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small Svo, illnstrated 
Cover, la. ; cloth limp, la. 6d. 

The Apt of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 
Colonred Frontispiece and Illu6ts.68. 

The Art of Decoratlon. Square Svo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illnstrated, 10s. 6(1. 

Chaucer for Chtldren; A Golden 
Kev. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Hawels(Rev. H. R.) American 

Humorists: Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Ha WEIS. M.A. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 

Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by George 
Wharton Edwards. Large 4to, clotli 
extra, 10s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sa. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illnstrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. 1 Sebastian Strome. 

Ellice Quentln. | Dust. 
Fortune'9 Pool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
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Hawthorkb (Juliam). continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 88. each. 
Miss Cado^na. I Love— or a Name. 
Ppince Sap onfa Wlfe. 

Mp«. Qalnsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, ll. 
David Polndextop's DIsappearanoe. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3S. 6d. 
A Dream and a Forgettlng. By 

Julian Hawthornb. Cr. 8vo, pio 
turecovcr, l8.;^lotb, Is.^d. 

Hays.— Women of'the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hats. 
Croyrn 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Gborgb Hbath, Author of 
" The Fem World,»' &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth ex tra, 6b. ; cl. gilt, <i;ilt edges, 6s. 

Helpa (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8to, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and thelp Masters. 
Social Pr essure. 

Ivan de BIron : A NoveL Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vq, illos- 
trated boards, 28. 

Henderson.— Agatha Page: A 

Novel. By Isaac Hbmderson. aVols., 
crown 8 vo. \SlMrtly, 

Hermah. — One~Trävelier Re- 

turns: A Romance. By Henry Her< 
MAN and D. Christib Murray. Crown 
8yo, cloth ex tr», 68. 

Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperldes, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
dnciion and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Thre e Vols . . crown 8 vo. cloth, 188. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 8b. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With ZOO fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
148. {In prep artUion, 

Herbert.— The Poems ofTörd 

Herbert ofCherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Crown 8vo , bound in parchment, 8b. 

HIndTeyXCharies), Works by : 

Tavern Anecdotes and Si^lngs : In- 
cluding the Origin of Siens, and 
Reminiscences connectea with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8b. 6(L 



HiNDLBY (Charles), continued-^ 

Th« Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fratemity. 
Edited bv Charles Hindlby Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Hoey. — ^The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashbl Hoby. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnab. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Holmes (O. Wendel!), Works by : 

The Autocrat of tlie Breakfast» 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. — Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, SbL 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
6vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Produotlon and Volce Preser- 
vatlon: A Populär Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
GoRDON Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood'a Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Odditles. Com- 
plete. With all the original lUus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

Fpom Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
TON and £. C Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6b. 

A Qolden Heart: A Novel. Post8yo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu. 

moroue Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7b. 6d. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. George Hoopbk. 
Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Horse (The) and hIs Rlder: An 

Anecdotic Medley. By ** Thormanby." 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Hopkins—" Twlxt Love and 

Duty:" A Novel. By Tighb Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6|. ; pgst 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 98« 
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Hörne. — Orion : An £pic Poem, 
in Threa Books. By Richard Hbm- 
GiST HoRMB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown Svo, 

_clothjQxtra,J[^B. 

Hunt (Mrs. ÄlfreGl)rNovel8 by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each; 
post 8yo, illostrated boards, 28. each. 

Thornloroft's Model. 

The Leaden Caeket. 

Sel^Condemned. 

That othep Perso n. 

Hunt.— Essay« by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Olubk. Poet 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pastbur's System. Containing a 
Translation of all bis Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of bis 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Resnlts. By Rbnaud Suxor, M.B., 
CM. Bdin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony m Mauritius to study M. 
Pastkur's new Treatment in Paris. 
With y Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of 

Thbm. Crovrn Svo, Is. ; cloth, 18. 6d . 

Ingeiow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Irish Wit and Hunnour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited bv A. PbR' 
CEVAL Gravbs. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

James. — A Romance of the 

Queen'sHounds. By Charles James. 
Post Svo, picture cover, Ul ; cl.,l8. 6dL 

Jan vier.— Präctical Keramics 

fop Students. By Catherine A. 
Janvikr. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ftt. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dapk Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

JefTerles (Richard), Works by: 

Natupe neap London. Crown Svo, 
d. ex , 68. ; post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

The Life of the Fleldt. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

The Open Alp. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

The Eulogy of Rlohapd JefteHes. 
By Waltbr Bbsant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facoimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr. Svo, cl, e%„ 69. ISkortly, 



Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Cupiositles of Cpitlolsm. PostSrOb 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Lopd Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
__ trait. Crown Svo, cloth ext r a, 68. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Post Svo, l8. each ; cloth, iB. 6d. each. 
The Gapden that Pald the Rent. 
Household Hoptloultupe: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Oup Kitchen Gapden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 

Josse. — Scenes and Occupa^ 

tlons of a Countpy Life. By Edward 
Jbssb. Post S vo, doth limp, 28. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, 
cl oth li mp, 28. 6d. 

John Herring," Novels by 

the Authopof: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each« 
Red Spidep. | Eve. 
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Jones (Wm., F.8.A.), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

FIngep-RIng Lope: Historical, L». 
gendarv, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Cpedulltles, Rast and Ppesent; in-' 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, ' 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tioD, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
Withan Etched Frontispiece. 

CPowns and Coponatlons : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun« 
tr ies. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Johson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wiluam 
Gifford« Edited b/ Colonel Cum- 
MiNGHAH. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 1 8 8- ; or separately. 68. each. 

JosephuSfTheConnpleteWorka 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con« 
Uining both "The Antiquities of the 
Jews''^and "The Wars of the Jews,"» 
TWO Vols., Svo, with 53 Illustrations 
and Mai», cloth extra, gilt, 14a. 

Kern pt.-— Penci I and Palette : 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robbst 
JKbm pt . Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

kershaw. — Colonlal Faotsand 

FIctIons: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. . 

Klhg (R. Ashe), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Dpawn Game. 

"The WenHng of the Qpeen." 
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KIngsley (Henry), Novels by : 

Oakehott Castle. Post 8vo, iiius- 
trated boards, 29. 

Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. BCL, 

Knight.— The Patlent's Vade 

Meoum:'How to^ get inost Beoefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Kmight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, 18. 6d.. 

Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb'« Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
nitherto nnpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra« 28. 

Poetpy for Chlldren, and Prlnce 
Dopus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fuUy reprinted from nnique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

LIttle Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Poöt 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lane'8 Arabian Nights The 

Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, "Thb 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Aral^ic with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lanb. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
editea by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Pools. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Lares and Renates; or, The 

Backgronnd of Life. By Florencb 
Caddy. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 

Larwood (Jacot>), Works by : 

The Stopy of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 88. 6d. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. SA. each. 
Fopensic Aneodotes. 
Theatricai Anecdot««» 



Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by: 

Capols of Cockeiyne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 68. 

Jeux d'EsprIt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Lsigr, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. ^___ 

Leys. — ^The Lindsays: A Ro- 

mance of Scottish Life. By John K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. [Shortly, 

Life in London ; or, Tl»e History 
of Jerry Hawthom ■ and Corfnthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illüstrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Linskili. — In Exchange for a 

Soul. By Mary Linskill, Author of 
"The Haven Under the Hilf,'» &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, ill nst. bds„ 28. 

Union (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Witch Storles. 

The True Stotry ofJosb.ua Davidson 
• Ourselves : Essays on Wp men. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Tha Atonemant of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Undep which Lord P 
" My Love I " | lona . 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s« each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel öf the Family. 

Paston Carew, Millionalre and 
MIs er. Crown 8vo, cl . extra, 38. 6d . 

Longfellow's Poetical WörHksT 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra* 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Heslih 
and Disease. By N. E. Davibs, 
L. R.C.P. Cr. 8vo. 28. |^ c l. Um p,28.6d. 

Lucy .-^Gideon FleyceTA NöväL 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illnst. bds., 28. 

Luslad rThe) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenscrian 
Verse by Robert Ffrench Düff 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, ISs 



Macalpine(Avery), Novels by : 

Teresa Itasca, ana other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, ia. 6d. 

Broken Wlngs. With lUustrationsby 

w. j. Hbnnessy. Crown 8yo, clota 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Work8 

by: 
A HIstory of Oui* Owo Times, from 
the Aficestion oi Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of z88o. Four 
Vola. demy 8vo» doth eitra, 128. 
each.— Also a Populär Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr> 8vo, eJ. extra, 68. each. 
—And a Jubilbs Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end oi 
i886, complete in Two Vols., Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7B. 6d. each. 

A Short HIstory of Oui* Own Tlmte. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

HIstory of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [Vol. I. now teady, 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Dlsdaln. 

The Waterdale NelghbouPt, 

A Fair Saxon. 

Miss Misanthrop«. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camlola: A Girl with a Fortuna. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

LInley Roohford. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

''The RIght Honourable:" A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 

iusTiN McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
Iampbell-Praed. NewandCheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra» 65. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 

Works by: 

An Outline of the HIstory of Irsland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo. Is. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union : Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to x886. 
Crown 8vo» cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Doom I An Atlantic Episode. Crown 
8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6cL 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

iusTiN H. McCarthy. Crown Bro, 
8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Haflz In London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth. 38. 6d. 

Magtclan's Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups and Balls. 
Eggs Hats, Handkercoiefs, &c. All 
from actual Ezperienc^. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmsr. With 200 Ulustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 



MacDonatd.— Works of F'ancy 

and Imagination. By Gborob Mac- 
donald, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case« 2l8. — VoL z. 

WiTHIN AND WiTHOUT. ThB HiDDBN 

Life.— Vol. s. Trb Disciplb. Thb 
GosPBL WoMKN. A Book of Sonnets» 
Organ Songs.-^VoI. 3. Violin Songs. 
Songs ov tmb Days and Nichts. 
A Book 0% Drbaus. Roaosidb Pobms. 

POBMS FOR CMILDRBN. Vol. 4. PaRA- 

BLES. Ballads. Scotch Somos.-" 
Vols. 5 and 6. Phantastss: A Faerle 
Romance.~-Vol. 7. Thb Portbnt.— 
Vol. 8. Thb Light Prihcbss. Thb 
Giant's Hbart. Shadows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross PtfRPosBs. Thb Goldbn Key. 
Thb Carasoyn. Lxttlb Daylioht.— 
Vol. xo.Thb Crubl Paintbr. Thb 
Wowo' RtWEN. Thb Castle. Thb 
Brokbn Swords. Thb Gray Wolf 
Unclb Cornelius. 

The Volumes are also sold separatdy 
in Grolier-pattem cloth, 28. 6d. each, 

Macdonell. — Quaken Cousins: 

A Novel. Bt Agnes Macdonblu 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macgnegor. .— Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Populär Games. 
By Robert Macgrbqor. Post 8vo, 
cloth l iqp, 28 . 6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes and Un« 

dertones ; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 
clofh extra, 68. 

Maclise Portralt-Gallery (The) 

of Itiustrlous LIterary Charaoters; 
with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, ana Anecdotal — illus* 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
Williah Batbs, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo,cioth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquold (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Ulus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Plotures and Legende firom Nor- 
mandy and BrIttany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by Thouas R. Macquoid. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Ulus- 
trations byT. R. Macqdoid. 

Through BrIttany. With numerons 
Ulustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Ulustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each« 
The Eyll €.y% and other Storiss. 
Lost Rosa. 
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Magio Lantern (The), and its 

Maaagement: including fnll Prac- 
tica! Direcdons for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing I^antem Slides. By T. C. 
Hkpworth. With lo Illnstrationa. 
Crown 8vo, lg. ; c loth, I s. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 

umile of the Ori^^nal in the British 
Mnseum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5e. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 

The New Repubiie; or, Culture« Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
Honse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated bcards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Poeme. Small 4to» in parchment, 8B. 

ie Life wopth Llvlng ? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 

Maiiory'a (S\r Thomas) Mort 

d'APthup: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgombrik Rankino. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 

Man - Hunter (The) : Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2a. ; cloth, 2b. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo,cl. ez,7a.6d. 

The IrirKOcents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim*s Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursion to 
Bnrope and the Holy Land. With 
134 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7a. 6d.— Cheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Pleasurb 
Trip ")iPost 8^^* illust. boards, 2a. 

Roughlng It, and The Innocents at 
Home, with 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. Frassr. Cr. 8yo, cl. ex., 7a. 6d. 

The Gltded Age. By Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warnbr. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, va. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawver 
With III Illustrations. Crown ovo, 
cloth extra, 7a. 6d.— Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prinoe and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. — Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.— Cheap 
Edition, post 8yo illust. bds., 2i. 



Mark Twain's Works, conttHued-' 

The Stolen White Elephant; Ae. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Qß. ; post 8vo, 
fllnstrated boards, 21. 

Life on the MIeslesIppl. Withaboot 
300 Original Illastrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.— Cheap Edi« 
tion, post 8vo, illastrated boards, 2b. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
FInn. With 174 lUostratioas bv 
E. W. Kemble. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, 78. 6d.— Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Mark Twain's Library of Humoup. 
With nnmerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Mariowe's Works. Inclnding 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introdnctions, by Col. Cun- 
NiNGHAM. Crown Bvo, doth extra, 6b. 

Marryat(Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 38.6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards. 28. each. 
Open ! Be same! | Writte n In FIre. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

Fighting the Air. 






Massinger's Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. CuNNiNGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 6s. 

Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A NoveL By J. Master- 
man. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

M atthews. — A Secret of the 

Sea, &c By Brander Matthews. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volnme. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavisr de Maistre. Translatea 

by Henry Attwell. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

W. Davbnport Adams. 
The Agony Column of "The Times," 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 

IntroductioQ, by Alice Clat. 
Melancholy Anatomlsed: A Populär 

Abridgment of " Burton's Anatomy 

of Melancholy." 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 

Brillat-Savarin . 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
LIterary Frivolltles, Fanciee, Follles, 

and Frollcs. By W. T. Dobson. 
Poetical Ingenultiesand Eccentrioh 

ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin*Bbc. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert, 
First Series. Contaimng: The 
Wicked World — PTgmalion and 
Galatea — Charlty — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— "trial by Jury. 
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Matfaxr Library, eonünite^^ 
Post 8vo, clotb limp, ^. 6d. per Vol. 

Original Play« by W. S Gilbert. 

Second Series. contaming : Broken 

Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 

Gretchen— Dan^l Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. Pinafore — Tbe Sorcerar 

—The Pirates of Penzance. 
Songs of Irieh WIt and Humoup. 

Collectedand Edited by A. Psrcbvai« 

Gravbs. 
Anlmale and thelp Master«. By Sir 

Arthur Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Hblps. 
Curlositles of Crlticism. By Hbmrt 

J. Ibnnings. 
TheAutocratof th« Breakfast-Table 

By Olivbr Wbndbll Holmes. II- 

Instrated by T. Gordon Thomson. 
Panoll and Palette. By Robbrt 

Kempt. 
LIttle Essays : Sketches and Charac- 

ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 

bis Letters by Pbrcy Fitzoerald. 
Forenslo Anecdotes: or, Humoar and 

Curiosities of th« Law and Men of 

Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrioal Aneodotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 
Jeux d'EsprlL Edited by Hbnry S. 

Lbioh. 
True HIstopy of Joshua Davidson. 

By B. Lynn Linton. 
WItch Storles. By B. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By Robbrt 

Macorboor. 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
New Repubila By W. H. Mallock. 
Puok on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonob- 

lby-Pbnnbll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondblby-Pbnnbll. Iliastrated by 

Gborob Du Mauribr. 
Muses of Mayfalp Edited by H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbnnbll. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Paoe. 

Punlana. By the Hon. Huqh Rowlby. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. Huoh 
Rowlby. 

The Phllosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Fblix de Salamanca. 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Storles Re-told. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves finom a Naturallst's Note* 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Mayhew.— London Characters 

and the Humorous Slde of London 
LHIb. By Henry Mayhbw. Withnnme- 
roas lUasU. Cr, 8vo, cU eztrsi Sl. M« 



Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 
saxid Medical Maxims and Snracal 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.RC.P Lo nd. Cr.8vo,la. ; cL, li. Bd. 

Menken.— Ihfelicia: Poems by 
Adah Isaacs Menxen. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Bio^raphical Preface» na- 
merons Illnstrations by F. £. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifally printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. Cd . 

Mexican Mustang {On ä), 

throneh Texas, from the Gnlf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
monr. By A. E. Swebt and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of "Texas Siitings.'* 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 7s.6d . 

MIddlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
To uoh and Qo. | lyir.DorllHon. 

Mlilep. — Physlology for the 

Young: or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Pnysiology, with its application 
to the Ireservation of Health. For 
Classes and Populär Reading. With 
nnmerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick 
Miller. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6A« 

Mllton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8yo, Is. each ; cloth ex., Is. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set Ol Rules for the Management ot 

the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, 

Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin. 

Molesworth (Mrs.) Hather- 

court Reotory. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth, Author of "The Cackoo 
Clock," &c. Cr. 8yo, cl. extra, 4fl. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2a. 

Moncrieff. — The Abdioation; 

or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Momcrieff. 
With Seven Etchings by John Pettib, 
R.A.,1 W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirtbr, A.R.A.,Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A., R. Macbeth, A.R.A.. and Tom 
Graham, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21». 

Moore (Thomas): 
Byron's Letters and Journals ; with 
Notices of bis Life. By Thomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, bv Thomas 
Moore; with Suppressea Psssagea 
from the Memoire of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introdnc- 
tion, by R. Herne Shsprerd. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, clotb extra» 78. 6dL 
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Mupray (D. ChrlsiieJ, Novela 

by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. eäch. 
A LIfe's Atonement. I A Mode} Fathep. 
JoMph'e Coat. ICoale of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. | Heeu'ts. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Pereon SInguicu*. 
Cyiiio Fo rtune. 

Old BiazeKs Hero. With Three Illns- 
trations byA. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.>-Cheaper Editioni 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. IShortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Christib Murray and H. Hbrmam. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6a. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours wIth 
the Best Noveilsts of the Century : 

ChoiceReadings from t^e finest Novels. 
Edited, with Ccitical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Macksmzib Bell. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing, 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guidp in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
DAvfes,L.R.C.P. Cr.Svo, l8. ; cl., Is.Sd. 

O'Connop — LordBeaconsfteld: 

ABiography. ByT. P.O*Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringine the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsiield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

O'Hanion. — The U nforeseen : 

A Novel. By Alicb O'Hanlon. New 
& Cheaper Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Noveis by: 

Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hopkins and H. Woods. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; 
post 8v o, illustrated boa rds, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Helress In England. 

O'Relily.—Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
TucK. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (A.), Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of Franc e. Cr.8vo, cl.ex.,108. 6d. 

Öuida, Novels by. Crown 8vöi 
cloth extra. Ss. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. i Under Two Flage. 

Strathmore. Cecll Caetle« 

Chahdo« . 1 rnaine's Qage. 



OuiDA, continued^ 

Orown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Frlendship. 



Idaila. 

Trlcotrln. 

Puck. 

Folie Farlne. 

TwoLlttieWooden 

Shoes. 
A Dog of Flandera. 
PcMcarel. 

Signa. I Artadne. 
In a Wfnter Cky. 



Moths. r Btmbl. 
Piplstrelio. 
In Maremma. 
A ^ Vlllage Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Fresooes. [Ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 



WIsdom, WIt, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Stdwby Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,8s. 

Page (H. A.), Works byi 

Thoreau: His Life and Aimst A Study. 
With Portrait Post8vo,cl.liinp,2s.6d. 

LIgh ts on the Way : Some Tales with- 
m a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pack. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

Parifamentary Elections and 

Eiectioneering In the Oid Days (A 
HIstory of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfiire at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Populär Cartcatnres of 
the Time. By Joseph Grsgo, Anthor 
of »• Rowlandson and his Works," 
••The Life of GiUray,".&c A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and loo lUas' 
trations, 78. 6(1. [Preparing, 

Pasoars Provinclal Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
trodaction and Notes, by T. M'Crib. 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Patlent's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, l8.;cl. 1/6. 

Paul Feppoll: ""*" 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferren : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Kl lied his Wlfe. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. eachj 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter's Word. 

Lese Black than we're Pajnted. 
By Proxy. | HJgh Spipita. 

Under One Roof. 
AConfidential Agent, 
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Pavn (Jamss), continued— 
S6nie Private Views. 
A Qrape fvom a Thoriv. 
Frorn Exlle. | The Canon'e Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 

Post ZvOt illnstrated böards, 88.each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Caplyon's Year. 
A Perfeot'TPeasure. 
' Bent I nek's Tutor. I M a r phy's Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. i Cecil's Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. 1 Halves. 
A County Family. ) At Her Meroy. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Clyfrards of Ctyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.! Found Dead. 
Qwendoltne's Harvest. 
Humorous Storles. 
LIke Father, LIke Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath HIm. 
MIrk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hun dred Pounds R eward. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each. 

Glow-Worm Tales. 

The Mys tery of MIrbrIdg e. IShoHly. 

in Peru and Privat Ion: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
for Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

Hollday Tasks. Cr. 8w>, cloth extra, 
6«. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 . 

Paul.— Qentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersom. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. ;'post 8vo, 
illastrated bcafäs. 28 . 

Pears The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: ItsCassesandReme- 
dies, Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas) . By Edwin 
GoADBY and William Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leone 
Levi, f. S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 18. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus, with Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten füll- 

page lUaSwN by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses <df Mayfalr. Vers de 

Social, Selected and Edited by H. 
jC. Pewkell. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 

Post 8vo, l8. each ; cl. limp, l8. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of" The Gates Ajar.»* 
An Old Mald's Paradlse. 
Burglars In Paradlse. 
Jaok the FIsherman. With Twenty- 

two Illustrations by C. W. Reed. 

Cr. 8vo, pictnre cover, 18. i cl. lg. 6(1. 



Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping wIth Crows. Feap. 8vo, 
■ picture cover, Is, [boards, 28. 

Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursulvant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 900 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by nis 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Plutarch'8 Lives of illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical,and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhorne. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOs. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan):— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of IVIarle Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bQS.,28. 

Pope's Poeticai Works. Com- 

plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp. 28. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).— "The 

RIght Honourable:" A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Prabd and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 28. each. 
Valentlna. j The Foretgners 

Mrs. Lano aster*s RIv al. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2a. 

PTincess Olga— Rad na; or, The 

Great Coaspiracy of x88i. By the 
Princess Olga. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6b. 

Prootor (Rieh. A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d« 
Eaey Star Lessons. With Star Maps 

for Bvery Night in the Year, Draw- 

ings of the Constellations, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Familiär Science Studie«. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Saturn and Its System. New snd 

Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10b. 6d. 
Mysterlesof Time and Space. With 

Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
The Uni versa of Suns, and other 

Science Gleanings. With numerous 

Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Wages and Wants of Solenoe 

WorKerSi Crown 8vo, U. 6(L 
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Rabelais' Works. Faithfallv 

Tranalated from the French, witn 
variorum Notes, and nnmerous charao* 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavs 
Doiti. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Rambo88on. — Populär Astro- 

nomy. ByJ. Raubosson, Laureateof 
the Institute of France. Translatedby 
C. B. PiTMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifolly 
ezecuted Chart of Spectra, 78. 6(L 

Reade (Charles), Novele by : 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,8a.6d. 

each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 
Pe| Wofflngton. lUustrated by S. L. 

FiLDES, A. R.A. 
Christ le Johnstone. lUustrated by 

William Small. 

It Is Nevep Too Late to Mend. !!• 
lustrated by G. T. Pinwbll. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
pun Smooth. lUustrated by Hxlbm 
Patersom. 

The Autoblogpaphy of a Thief ; Jack 
ofallTrades; and James Lambert. 
lUustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me LIttle, Love me Long. !!• 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. lUust. by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Kebnb. 

The Cloistep and the Hearth. II- 

lustrated by Charles Kbenb. 

Har»d Cash. lUust. by F. W. Lawson. 

Grlfnth Gaunt. lUustrated by S. L. 
Fildes, A.R.A., and Wm. Suall. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 

Put Youpself In Hie Place. lUus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Teppibie Temptatlon lUustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Coopbr. 

The Wandeping Help. lUustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Pildes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woods, A.R.A. 

A SImpleton. lUustrated by Katb 
Crauford. [Couldbry. 

A Woman-Hatep. Illust. by Thos. 

Slngieheart and Doubleface: A 

Matter-of-fact Romance. lUustrated 
by P. Macnab. 

Good Stories of Men and othep 
Animals. lUustrated by £. A. Abbey, 
Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

The Jllt, and other Stories. lUustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charles Reade. 

BIble Charaoteps : Studies of David, 
Nebemiab, Jonah, &c. Fcap. 8vo, 
atberette, \%. 



Reader'8 Handbook (The) of 

Aliuslons, Refepenoea, Plots, and 
Stoplea. By the Rev. Dr. Brbvtbr. 
Fifth Ediüon, revised throu^bout, 
with a New Appendix, contaimng a 
Complbtb Enolish Bibliooraphy. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pag es, cloth extra, 78. Cd. 

Rice (Portrait of James). — 

SpeciaUy etched by Daniel A. Wbrr- 
scHUiDT for the New Library Edition 
of Besant and Ricb's Novels. A few 
Proofs before Letters have been taken 
on Japanese paper, size is^^^ioln« 
Price OB. each. 

Richardeon A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Bkn- 

JAMIN WARD RiCHARDSON, M.D., &C. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Rlddeil (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S8.6d. each ; 

post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, 28. each. 
Hep Mothep*» Dapilng. 
The Pplnee of Wales'sGapden Papty« 
Welpd S tople». 

Post 8vo, iUustrated boards, SB. each. 

The Unlnhabited House. 

Falpy Watep. 

The Mystepy In Palace Gapdens. 

RImmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth gUt, 78. 6d. each. 
Oup Old CountpyTowns. With over 

50 Illustrations. 
Rambies Round Eton and Haprow. 

With 50 lUustrations. 
About England with Dickens. With 

58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmbr 

andC. A. Vandbrhoop. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, ulustrated boards, Sb. each. 
Women ape Stpange. 
The Hand« of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets' Bipds. 
The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poets and Natup«: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. [Preparing, 

Rochefoucauld 's Maxims and 

Mopal Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb* 
BsuvB. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 88. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; er, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. Z066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblaxoped in Gold 
and Colours. HandsomelypriotediQk 
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Rowiey (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

Post 8to, cloth limp, 28. 6d. «ach. 
Puniana: Rlddlea and Joke«. With 

nnmerotts Illnstiations. 
More Puniana. Profasely lllustrated« 

Runciman (James), 8tories by : 

Post 8vo, illttstrated boards, 28. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6(L each. 
Skippeps and Sheiibacks. 
Grace Baimaign's Sweetheapt. 
Schools and Scholap». 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each ; post 

Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Round the Galley-Flr«. 
On tho Fo'k'sle Haad. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyag e to the Cape. 

Crown Svo, cloth extia, 68. each. 

A Book foi* the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the "Ooean Star," 
&c. 

*«* The above Siz Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, nnder 
the general title of "Clark Rus* 
SKLL's Ska Books,** for 868. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 

By Georgs äugustus Sala. Post 
Svo, illnstrated boards, 28. 

8anson 8even Qeneratlons 

of Executloneps: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (i688 to 1847). Edited 
byHBNRYSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.38.6d. 

8aunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheei. 

Guy Waterman. I Lion In the Patht 

The T wo Dreamep». 

One Agalnat the World. Post Svo, 
i Uostrated boards, 28. 

8aunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 88. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mllis. 

Heart Sa lvage. j Sebas tian. 

Joan Merryweathar. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Gideon'e Rock. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

8clehce Qosslp: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. £. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botan;jr, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
58. per year, post free. Vols. I . to 
XIV. mav be had at 78. 6d. each : and 
Vols. XV. to date, at fit. each. Casea 
for Bioding, l8. 6(L each. 



<<8ecret Out" 8erie8, The: 

Cr. Svo, cl.ex., Illnsts., 4b. 6d. each. 

The Beeret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with Bntertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or "White 
Magic." By W.H.CRSiiBR. aooIUusts. 

The Art of Amusing: A CoUection of 
Graceful Arts,Games/rrick8,Puxsles, 
and Charades By Frank Bbllbw. 
With suo Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edlted hj W. H. 
Crbiibr. With 200 Illustrations. 

Ma|[lclan'8 Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats. 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Crbf 
MBB. 800 Illus trations. 

8eguln (L. Q.y, Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 

and the Highlands and Highlanders 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 lUusts. 
Walke In Algiers ana its Surround- 

ings. With a Maps and 16 Illnsts. 

8enior. — By 8tream and 8eeL 

By W.Sbm io r. Post Svo.cl.limp, 28.6d. 

8even 8aga8 (The) of Prehls- 

torie Man. By Jaues H. Stoddart, 
Author of " The village Life." Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

8hakespeare: 

The First Folio Shakeepeare.— Mr. 
William Shakbspbarb's Comedies. 
Hlstories, and Tragedies. Publishea 
accordingto the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaag Iagoard 
and Ed. Bloumt. 2633.— A Repro* 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a Photogra- 
phie process — ensurmg the strictest 
accuracy in every detau. SmallSvo, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau« 
tifullv printed in red and black, in 
small Dut very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Drobshout's 
Portrait. Post Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Chlidren: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charlbs 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and piain, by 
J. MoYR SuiTH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6b. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By Alfrbo 
RoPFB. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 78. 

A Study of Shakeepeare. By Aloss* 
NON Charlbs Swxnburnb. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 88. 
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Shettey TheOomploteWorka 

In Verse and Prose of Peroy Bysshe 

Shelley. Bdited, Prefaced and Anno- 

tated by Rjohard Hkrmb SHBPBBitD. 

Five Vols.» crown dvo, cloth boards, 
- 88. 6A. eadi, 

Poetlcal Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol. I. An IntToductlon by the Editor; The 
Postbumous Fragments or Margaret Nicbol« 
Bon ; SheUeVs Correspondcnce with Stock- 
dale ; Tb« Wanderinc Je w (the only complete 
Version) ; Queen Mab, with the Notes : 
Alastor. and other Poems; Kosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbousd ; Adonais» &c 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as oriRinalW pub- 
lished. instead of the emascnlated " Revolt 
of Islam") ; The Cenct ; Julian and Maddalo 
(firom Shelley's manuscnpt); Swellfoot the 
Tyram (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Ken?in(!rton) ; The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion: Hellas. 

Vol. JLII. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELL&y ini8s4and 1839; TheMasque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
phlets ; A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 
Leigfh Hunt, and fcome Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 

oL II. The Essays; Letters fröm Abroad; 
Translatlons and Fragments, Bdited by Mrs. 
Shelley, and first published in 1840. with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity. includiog one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. "With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of thfi Prose Works. 

\* Also a Large-Papbr Edition, to 
be had in Sets only, at 528. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 

Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Inclnding bis 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translatlons, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
CoIIection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
6vo, clotfa extra, gilt, with zo foll- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Sherldan'a Comedles: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

faphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
RANDER Matthews. WithDecora- 
tive Vignettes and lofull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, balf-parchment, 128. 6d. 



8hepldan(General).— Personal 

Mennoire of General P. H. Sheridan : 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in bis Own Words. With 
%2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8v0| cloth t^ztrat 2ii. 



8idney'8 (Sir Philip) Comptete 

Poetleal Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia." With Vostrsdt, Memorial- 
InfrodnctioB, Notes, &c.,^y the Rev. 
A. B. Grosakt, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloUi boards, 18b. 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famons Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camdbm 
HOTTBN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with ZOO Illustrations, 78. 0d. 

Sims (George R.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vakabonde. 
The Ring o' Beils. 
MaryJane'e Memoire. 
Mary Ja ne Marrled. 

The Dagonet Reciter. Post 8vo, Por- 
trait Cover, I84 cloth, 18. 6d. [Shortty. 

Steter Dora : A Biogzapby. By 
Margarxt Lonsdalb. Populär Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter. a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illusti^tions. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture Cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Sketohley. — A Match in tha 

Dark. By Arthur Skbtchi.kv. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Princeof Argoils: A Story of the 
Old Greek Faixr Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illnsts., 9s. 6d. 

Tales of Otd Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

The Wooing of the Water WItch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 68. 

Society In London. By A 

Foreign Rbsidbnt. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, l8. 6d. 

Society out of Town. By A 

Foreign Resident, Author of " So- 
ciety in London." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. {Prei>arine. 

Society in Paris: The Upper 

Ten Thonsand. By Couat PaulVasili. 
Trans, by Raphabx. Ledos db Bbau- 
PORT. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., 68. ^Preparing, 

Spaldlng.-EHzabethan Demon« 

ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief an the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A, SPAi,DiNOt LL.B. Cr,8vo,cl. ex.,^ 
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Spelght (T.W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteple« of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellbn 
Edwards, Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 
3b. 6cL; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Wlfe or No WlfeP Cr. 8vo, picture 
Cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devlous Ways. Demy 8vo, l8. 
INov, 

Gpenser fon Childnen. By M. 

H. TowRY. With lUustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, witn 
Colonred lUustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

8taunton.— Law8 and Practice 

of Cheas; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
EditedbyRoBBRTB.WoRMALD. New 
Edition, small er. 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 

Stedman (E. C), Wopk8 by : 

Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and eularged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 98. 

The Poets of Amerloa. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 9a . 

8terndale.— TheAfghan Knife: 

ANovel. By Robert Armitagb Stern- 
DALB. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

8teven8on (RyLöüls), Works by : 

Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece bv 
W. Cranb. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6a. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front, by 
W. Cranb. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6a. 

Familiär Studles of Men and Books. 
2nd Edit. Cr. Bvo, buckram extra, 68. 

New Arablan Nt^Ehts. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, ra. ; post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

The Sllverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 68. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, l8. : cloth, l8. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6ft. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fahles. Cr. 8vo, buckram ex., 68. 

Underwoods : Poems.Post8vo,cl.ex.68. 

MemoHes and Portralts. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 

VIrginIbus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. Bvo, buckram extra. 68. 

8t. John. — ALevantlne Famiiy. 

By Baylb St. John. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

8toddard. — Summer Cruising 

in the South Seas. By Charles 
Warrbn Stoddard. Illust. by Wallis 
Macxat. Crown 8vo, d. extra, 88. 6(L 



Storles from Foreign Novel- 

Ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hblbh and Alicb Zim- 
mern. Fronti^ece. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28^ 

St. Pierre.— Paul and Virginia, 

and The indian Cottage. By Ber- 
NARDiN St. Pierre. Edited, with Life, 
b y Rev. E. Clarkb. Post 8vo, cl.lp., 28 . 

Strange iVlanuscript(A)found 

In a Copper Cylinder. With lo füll* 
page lUustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, cl. extra, 68 . 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People cf England ; inclnding 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c^ 
from theEarliest Periodto the Present 
Time. With 140 lUustrations. Edited 
by Wm.Honb. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex tra, 78. 6d . 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo.cl.ex..78 6d. 

8wift's Clioice Worl<s, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles Of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of " Gulliver*8 
Travels." Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 
Seiections fW>ni the Poetteal Works 

of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Atalanta In Galydon. Crown Bvo, 68. 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78. 
Poems and Ballade. First Seribs. 

Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. Bvo, same price. ' 
Poems and Ballads. Second Sbries, 

Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. Bvo, same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,l8. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 
Bothwell: ATragedy. Cr. Bvo,128.6d. 
Songs of Two Natlons. Cr. Bvo, 68. 
Essaysand studles. Crown 8 vo, 128. 
Ereohtheus : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6b. 
Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,68. 
A study of Shakespeare. Cr. Bvo, 88. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr.8vo,68. 
Studles in Song. Crown Bvo, 78. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. Bvo, 8b. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown Bvo. 98. 
ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8B. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown Bvo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,68. 
A Study of Victor Hutfo. Cr. Bvo, 6b« 
Miscellanles. Crown Bvo, 128. 
Locrine : A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 68. 
Mr. Swinburne's New Volume of 

Poems. Crown Bvo, 6b. tShortfy, 
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8ymond8.— Wine, Women, and 

Song: Mediasval Latin Students' 
Songs. New first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. Addington 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6g. 

8yntax'8 (Dr.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picttiresqne,in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
aoN's droll page Illustrationsin Coloura 
and a Life of the Author by T. C 
HoTTBW. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, T b. Bd. 

Taine'8 HIstory of English 

Llteratupe. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., amall 8vo, 
cloth boards, 80b. — Populär Edition, 
Two Vols., crown Bvo, cloth extra, Ifit. 

Taylor'8 (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burleaqnes of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2g. 

Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.),Work8 

by. Crown 8yo, cloth ex., 78. 6d.. each. 

The Sagaoity and Morallty of 
Planta : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and loo lUust. 

Oup Common Britiah Foaalla, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Stud ents. With 331 Illustrations. 

The Playtime Naturaliat : A Book for 

every Home. With about 350 IlAis- 

trationa. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, Sa. 

IPreparing, 

Taylor'8 (Tom) Historical 

Dramaa: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Darc,»' •• 'Twixt Axe and Crown/» " The 
Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife,»' 
*'Anne fioleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
One Vol., er. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
*** The Plays may also be had aepa- 
rately, at l8. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biogra- 

phioal Sketch. Bv H. J. Jennings. 
with a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 

dotes. lUustrated by Hundreds oi 
Sketches by William Makbpbacb 
Thackbray. depicting Humoroas 
. Incidenta m his School-life, and 
Favourite Charactera in the books of 
bis every-day readinf . With Colonred 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sg. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illuatrated boards, 28. each. 

Creaalda. | Proud Malaie. 

The Vlolln-Playep. 

Thoma8(M.).—AFight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas« Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 



Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allam 
CuHMiNOHAM. and over 50 fine lUnstrar- 
tiona on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 78. Cd. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by Eo- 
WARD Walpord. M.A. With Illu»« 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A- 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7g. 6d. 

The Life and Coppeapondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papera fumished b^ his 
Frienda and tellow Academiciana. 
With numeroua Illusts. in Colonrs, 
facsimiled from Tumer's Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stoplea Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Tales fop the Mapines. Post Svc, 
illuatrated boards, 2 g. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

The Htatopy of Cluba and Club Llfa 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famoua Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Tavems. With many Illusts. 

Engiish EcoentPics and Eocen- 
tplcltles: Storiea of Wealth and 
Fasbion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c With nearly 50 lUn ata. 

Troilope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept In the Dapk. 

Fpau Fpohmann. | Maplon Fay. 

Mp. Soapbopough's Family. 

The L and-Leagueps. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each« 
The Golden Llon of Granpepe. 
JohnCaldIgate. | Amepican Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illuatrated boards, 2i. each. 

LIke Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Ppogpes s. ( Ann e Fup neea. 

Troilope (T.A.). — Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Storiea. By 
T. Adolphus Trollopb. Post 8vo^ 
illustra te d boards, 2 8. 

Trowbridge.— Farneirs Folly: 

A Novel. By T. T. Trowbridob. Poat 
Svo, illnstrated boa rds, 2g. 

Turgenietr. — Storles fronfi 

Fopeign Novel lata. By Ivan Turos> 
mibff, and othera. Cr. Svo, cloth extia, 
38. 6d.; poat Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. 
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Tytier (C. C. Fpaaer-). — Mls- 

tress Judith: A Novel. Bv C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, iUust. boards, 28. 

Tytier (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth «xtra, 8a. 6d. each ; 

I>ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. each. 

What She Came Through. 

The Brlde's Paaa. 

Saint Mungo's City. 

Beauty and the Beatt. 

Noblesse Obllge. 

Lady Bell. 

Citoyenn e Jacqueline. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With lUusts. 
BuPied Diamonds. 

Dlsappeared : A Romance. Post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 28. 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 

3 Vols., crown 8vo. {Preparing, 

Van Laun.— Histopy of French 

Literat ure. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., dsmy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 

Viliapi. — A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 
8vo, plctare cover, Is. 

Walford (Edw., M.A.},Work8 by : 

The County Famlilesof the United 
KIngdom. Containing Notices of 
the Uescent, Birth, Marriage, Educa* 
tion, &c., of more than laooo, dis- 
tmguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices mey hold or have held, their 
Town and Öountry Addresses, Clnbs, 
&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for z888, cloth gilt, 60b. 

The Shiiilng Pearage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabeticail List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
theBaronets of the United Kinedom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &e. samo, 
cloth, Is. 

The Shilling Knlghta^e (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kingdom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addres8es,&c. 32mo,cl.,l8. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Contain^^Qg a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, the'.r Town 
and Country Addresses, &o. New 
Edition, embodying the i»^ult8 of 
the recent General Blection. 33mo, 
9loth, U. 



Walford's (Edw.) Works, eontinued— 

The Compiete Peerage, Baronet' 

age, Knightage, and House of 

Commons (1888). In One Volume, 

royal sa mo, cloth extra, g ilt edges, 6s. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illostrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Ixaak Waltom; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Troat or 
Grayling in a clear StreanL by Charles 
Cottom. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antiqne , 78. 6d. 

Walt Whltman, Poems by. 

Selected and edited, with an Intro> 
duction, by William M. Rossbtti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6b. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, SiB. 6d. each. 

Wanderlngs In Patagonia; ot, Life 
among tne Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Bbbrbohh. Illustrated. 

Camp Note«:' Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and , 
America. By Frbdrrick Boylb. 

Savage Life. By Fredbrick Boylb. 

Meppie England In the Olden Time. 
By Georoe Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

CIpcus Life and 01 raus Celebpltles. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Coix)upePs. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Oid Showmen and the Old 
London Falrs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Llfe Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be fonnd there. By 
James Grebnwood. 

The Wilds of London. By Jambs 
Grebnwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hessb-War- 
tegq. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventuras of a Cheap 
Jacic. By One of the Fratemity. 
Edited by Charles Hindlby. 

The World Behlnd the Soenes. By 
Percy Fitxgbrald. 

Tavepn Aneodotes and SayIngs: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verne, Coffse Honses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charlbs Hindlby. With lUusts. 

TheQenlal Showman: Life and Ad- 
venturesof ArtemosWard. ByB.P, 
Hinqbton. With a Froatispiecet 
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BOOKS PÜBLISHED BY 



Wandsrbr's Library, The, conttnued— 
The Stopy of the London Parks. 

ßy Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 
London Chapactere. By Henry May- 

REvr, Illustrated. 
Seven Generatlons of Executioners: 

Mcmoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 

to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Crulslng in the South 

Seas. By C. warrem Stoddard. 

Illnstrated by Wallis Macka y. 

Warnei» ^A Roundabout Joup- 

ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth^extra, 68. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles \. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty>nine 
Signatures, andcorrespondin^ Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
CK the Ori^nal Document in the 
British Museom, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a 
tieet Wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblaconed in Gold and Colonrs. fit. 

The Roll of Bettle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Coontry. a.D. 1066-7. With the 
princip^ Anns emblazoned in Gold 
and Co l ours. Price 6e. 

Wayfarer, The : Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists. Published at short 
intervals. Price 18. The Numbers for 
October, 1886, Janüary, May, and 
OcTOBER, 1887, and February, 1888, 
are now read y. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. CoRY, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc.,&c. WithioIUustrations. Crown 
8vo. 18. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 

WestPopp.— Händboök of Pot- 

tery and Poroelaln : or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Penod. 
By HoDDER M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
M arks. Crown 8vo, cloth lirop, 4fl. 6 d. 

Whist. — How to Play Solo 

Whist: Its Method and Prtnciples 
Ezplained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With» Illustrative Specimen 
Hamds in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
Abraham S. Wii^xs and Charx.ks P. 
Pardon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
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Whi8tler'8{Mp.) "Ten o'CIock 

UniforjD^with his ** Whistler v. Rnskin : 
Art and Art Critics." Cr. 8vo, lg. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 
Soience Notes. See the Gbmtlbmam's 

Magazine. Is. Monthly. 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 
A Simple Treatlse on Heat. Crown 

8vo, cloth limp, with Illnsts., 28. 6d. 
The Chemlstry of Cookery. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popolar 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development srd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,with 259 Illnsts., 78. Gd. 

Leaves ft*om a Naturallst's Noter 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studles, chiefly Bio- 
logicaL Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illnsts., Os. 

Studios in Life and Sense. With 
nnmerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6ft. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. Andrew Wil- 
soN and others. With nnmerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18. ; cl. limp, l8. 6d. 

Winter (JT S.), Storles by : 
Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 28. each« 
Cavalry Lffs. 
Regimental Legende. 

Women of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frakces Hays. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 58. 

Wood.— Sab! na: A NoveU By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo, ülnst. bds., 28. 

Wood (H. F.) — The Passenger 

from Scotland Yard: A Detective 
Story, ßy H. F. Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68.; post8vo, illnst bds.,28. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. 6y Eliezer 
Edwards. New and cheaper issne, 
er. Svo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bonnd, 88. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Qeorges. 

(The Honse of Hanover.) With 400 

Pictures, Carioatures, Sqnibs, Broad- 

sides, Window Pictnres, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque In Art, Uterature, 

Sculpture. and Painting. Profusely 

Illustrated by F.W. Fairholt,P.S.A, 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post Svo, illnstrated beards, 21» esch. 
Castaway. | Tne FoHorn Hepa. 
Land at X.aatr • • 
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NEW N0VEL8. 



A Stf*ang.e ManuBcript found in a 
Coppep Cyllndei*. lUnstrated byGiL- 
BERT Gaul. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

The Legacy of Oaln. By Wilkie 
CoLLiNS. 3 Vols., er. 8vo. \Shortly, 

Fop Falth and Freedom. By Walter 
Besant. 3 VoU„ er, 8vo. [Shortly, 



This Moptal Coli. ByGRAMt Allen. 
3 Vols., erown Svo. 

The Blackhall Ghoata. By Sarah 
Tytler. 3 Vols., er. Svo. {Shortly, 

Agatha Page. By Isaac Hemderson. 
2 Vols., crown Svo. \Shortly. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 



Populär Stories by tbe Best Authors. 

crown Svo, cloth 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Phlllstla. 

For Mainnte's Sake. , 

Tho Devll's Die. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 
HERRING.** . 

Red Spider. - 1 Eve, 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Morttboy. 
My Little GIH. 
Tha Gase of Mi*. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
WIth Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. < 

By Cella'8 Arbour. 
The Monka of Thelema. 
nrwae in Trafalgar'a Bay. 
The Seamy Slde. 
The Ten Yeara' Tenant. 
The Chapialn of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sörta and Conditions of Men. 

The Captaina' Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Förster. | Uncle Jack. 

Chlldren of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

BY ROBEHT BUCHANAN. - 

Chlld of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 



Library Edition s, many Illustratedi. 
extra, Sa. 6d. each. 

MORTIMER & FRANCE^ COLLINS, 

Blackamith and Scholar« 
The Vi i läge Comedy. 
You Play me Fatae. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 



The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 



Annan Water. 

Matt. 

The Maater of the Mine. 

The Helr of LInne. 

BY HALL CA INE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemater. 

BY MRS. H, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvera Ever. | Juiiet'a Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Page.lTranamIgratIon. 
From MIdnight to Mldnlght. 



The Frozen Deap. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo OeatiJ^iea 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leavea 
Jezebei'aDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Sclencd 
" I Say No." 
Little Novela. 
The EVI I Genius* 



Antonina. 
Baaii. 

IHIdearxd Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearta. 
My MIaceilanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miaa or Mra. P 
New Magdaien. 

BY BUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foater'a Daughtei». 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Hearta of Gold. 

BY ALPHON SE DAUDET. 
The Evangeliat; er, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
ACaatle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DER WENT, 

Cur Lady oF Teara. 
Circe'a Lovera. 

BY M, BETHAM^EDWARDS, 

Fellcia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARPES, 
Are hie Loveit. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave P 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLB FKERE, 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRBTT. 
The Capel Glrfa. 



^ÖOKS PÜBUSHBt) Bit 



^iARLBS GIBBON. 

iSray. 
.At will the World SayP 
«#i Honoup Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Fiower of the Forest. 
A Heai>t'8 Problem. 
The Braee of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAJVTHORNB. 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentln. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

David Polndexter's DIsappearanoe. 

BY SIR A. HBLPS, 

Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS, ALFRBD HUNT 

Thornicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condem ned. 
That other Pereon. 

BY JEAN INGBLOW, 

Fated to be Free. 

BY Ä. ASHB KING. 

A Drawn Game. 

"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 

Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN UNION. 
Patricia Kembali. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
"My Love!" 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady DIsdaln. 
Miss MIsanthrope. 
Donna QuIxote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camlola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCB MARRYAT. 
Open 1 Sescune I | Written In Flr«. 



PiccADiiXY NovBLs, ctUinueA— 
BY D. CHRISTIB MURRAY. 



Goals of Fi 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



LIfe's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Natura. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynio Fortune. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteiadles. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idaila. 

Ceeli Castie- 

malne's Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folie Farlne. 
ADog of Flanders. 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Arladne. 

Frlendship. 

Moths. 

PIpistrello. 

A Vlilage Com- 
mune. 

BImbl. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 



Pascarel. . . w.^w«.» 

Signa. [Ine. In Maremma. 

PrIncess Naprax- 1 Othmar. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
Walter's Word. 
Less Blaok than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirlts. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confldentlal 



From Exlla 

A Grape fTom a 

Thorn. 
Some Private 

Views. 
The Canon's 

Ward. 
Talk of theTown. 
Glow-worm Tales. 



Agent. 

BY B. C, PRICE. 
Valentlna. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's RIval. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 
Chrlstle Johnstone. 
Grifnth Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
Ths Double Marrlage. 
Love Me LIttle, Love Me Long. 
The Ciolster and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In HIs Place. 
A Terrlble Temptation. 
The Wandering Helr. 1 ASImpleton. 
A Woman*Hater. | Readlana. 
SIngleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jllt. 

Good Storles of Men and other 
Anlmals. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDBLL. 
Her MotheWs Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Gcurden-Party. 
Weird Storles. 
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t'iccADiLLT NovBLS, continued— 
BY F. W, ROBINSON. 
Woman ara Strange. 
The Hände of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAÜNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheei. 
Guy Waterman. | Two DneamePti 
The Llon in the Path. 

BY KATHARINB SAÜNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideoh'e Rocic 1 Heart Salvage. 
The High IMilis. | Sebastian. 

BY r. W. SPRICHT, 
The IMysterie« of Heron Dyica 

BY R, A. STERN DÄLB, 
The Aflshan Knlfe. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisle. | Creesida. 
The Violin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Froh mann. | Marlon Fay. 



PiccADiLLT NoyBLS, continued-^ 

Anthony Trollops, eontinued, 

Kept In the Dark. 

Mr. Scarboreugh's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES B. TROLLOPE. 
LIke Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furnese. 
Mabei'e Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Storles from Foreign Novelists. 

BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Game Through. 
The Bride's Pase. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beaet. 
Noblesse Obligo. 
CItoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. 1 Burled Diamonds. 

BY C. C. FRASER'TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULÄR NOVELS. 



Post 8yo, Ulnstrated boards, 2s. each. 



BY BDMOND ABOUT, 
The Feiiah. 

BY HAMILTON Alüi. 

CarrofCarriyon. I Confldenoee. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER» 

Maid, Wife. or Wldow 9 
Valerle's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 

Strange Storles. 

Phlllstla. 

Babyion. 

In all Shadee. 

The Beckoning Hand* 

BY SHELSLEY BEAÜCHAMP, 
Orantley Qranga 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

WIth Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. | My LIttle Qlrl. 

The Gase of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Ceila's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

*Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Slde. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chapialn of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorte and Conditlons of Men. 
The Captalns' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Ghlldren of Qlbeon 



BY FREDBRICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No>man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Helress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Callfornlan Storles. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Marina. | A Phyllls of the Slerras* 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 



The Martyrdom 

of Madellne. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 



The Shadow of 

the Sword. 
AChildof Natura. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY MRS, BÜRNETT, 
Surly Tim. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 

BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Crulse of the " Black Prince." 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivere Ever. | Jullefe Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLUNS. 
The Bar Sin Ister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 



Antonina. 

Basil. 

HIde and Seek. 

The Dead Seoret. 



Queen of Hearts. 
My MIscellanles. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
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CusAP Populär Novbl«, continuedr— 
WiLKiB CoLLiNS, conttHued. 



Man and Wife. 
Poop Miss Finch. 
Miss op Mrs.P 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Dest I n ies 



Haunted Hotel. 
The Falten Leaves. 
Jezebel'sOaughtep 
The Black Robe. 
HeaPtand Science 
"I Say HoJ* 
The Evil Genius. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 



Sweet Anne Pag». 
Tpansmlgratlon. 



FPomMWnIglltto 
Mtdnight. 



A Flght with Foptune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet and Twenty. | Fpanoea. 

Blaoksmlth and Soholar.- 

The Vlllage Comedy. 

You Play mm Falsa. 

BY M, J, COLQUHOUN. 
Evepy Ineh a Soldler. 

BY MONCURB D, CONWAY, 
Pine and Palm. 

BY BUTTON COOK, 
Leo. I Paul Foster's DaughteK 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. _^ 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Heapts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DA UDET. 
The Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle In Spaln. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Oup Lady of Tears. 1 CIrce's Lovere. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



Olivcp Twist. 
NIcholas NIokieby 



Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papeps. 

BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Huntep. 

BY MRS. ANNIB EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honoup. | Apohte Loveli. 

BY M. BETHAM^DWARDS, 
Felicia. J Klt^ 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

"***^BF PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. l Nevep Fopgotten. 
The Second Mps. Tliiotson. 
Polly. I Fatal Zepo< 

Seventy-flve Bpooke Stpeet. 
The Lady of Bpantome. 
BY ALBANY DB FONJBLANQÜB, 

Fllthy Lucpe. 

BY R, B. FRANCILLON. 



Queen Cophetua. 
A Real Queen. 



Olympia. 
One by One. 

BY HAROLD FRBDSRIC. 
Seth's Bpother's WUle. 
Prefac€d by Sir H. BARTLB FRERB. 
Pandupang Hapl. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of TWo. 

BY EDWARD GARRBTT, 
"he Capel QIpIs. 



Chsap Populär UfovKLS, c&HÜmui-^ 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



ThaFlowereftlM 

Fopoet. 
Bpaes of Yappow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Oegree. 
Fancy Fpee. 
Mead and Stream. 
Lovtng a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heapt's Dellght. 



Robln Qpay. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

World SayP 
In Honoup Bound. 
In Love and V^ar. 
Fop the King. 
In PastupesGpeen 
Queen of the Mea- 

dow. 
A Heart's Problem 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austln's Guests. \ James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY yAMES GRBBnWOOD. 
Dick Tample. 

BY JOHS HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. 1 Country Luolc 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY 
EveryDay Papers. _ 

BY LADYDUFFÜS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacriflce. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 
Garth. | Sebastian Strome 

EllioeQuentln. | Dust. 
Prince Saronl's Wlfe. 
Fortune's Fooi. | Beatrix Randolph. 
Mies Cadogna. 1 Love— or a Name. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de BIrcn. _ 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOBY. 
The Lover's Creed. 

BY Toä HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPEIU 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroffs Model. 
The Leaden Caslwt. 
SeIfCondemned. 
That other Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHA W 
Colonial Facts and FIctions. 
BY R, ASHB KING 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearlng of the Gpeen/' 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY JOHN LEYS, 
The LIndsays. 

BYMARY LINSKILL. 
In Exchange fop a Soul. 

BYE. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Oundaa. 
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Chbap Populär Novels, continued-^ 

E. Lynn Linton, continucd— 
The W*,^ld W«ll Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." | lone. 

BY HENRY IV. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyoe. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy. 



MIssMIsanthPope 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a 

Seaeon. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 



Deal* LadyDIsdaln 
The Waterdale 

Nelghboups. 
My Enemy'a 

Daughtep. 
A Falp Saxon. 
LInley Rochford. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousine.' 

BY KATHARINB S» MACQUOID, 
The Evtl Eye. 1 Lost Rose. 

BY W.H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republie. 

BY FLORBNCE MARRYAT, 



Fighting the Air. 
Written In FIre. 



Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMANi 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MWDLEMASS. 
Toueh and Go. | Mr. DoHlllon. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Reetory. 

BY D, CHRISTIE MÜRRAY. 



ALtfe'sAtonement 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Goals of FIre. 
By the Gate oft he 

Sea. 
Val Strange 
Old Blazer's Hero. 



Hearts. 

Wayof the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Natura. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 



BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLJPHANT. 
Whiteladles. t The Primrose Path. 
TheGreatest Helress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'RKILLY. 
Phesbe's Fortunes. 

BY OUtDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Fiags. 

idalla. 

Cecll Castie- 

malne's Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck, 

Folie Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. [Ine 

Princes« Naprax- 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

in a Winter City. 

Arladne. 

Frlendshlp. 

Moths. 

PIpIstrello. 

A Viliage Com- 
mune. 

BImbl. 

Wanda. 

Fresooea. 

In MaremnML 

Othnuu*. 



Chbap Populär Novels, continuedr— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecirs Tryst. 

Clyffards of ClyfTb 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Beet of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

HumorousStories 

Gwendoilne's Har- 
vest. 



Like Fathei*, Like 

Son. 
Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 

HIm. 
MIrk Abbey. [Won 
Not Wooed, but 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Reof. 
High Spirlts. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confldential 

Agent. 
Some Private 

Views. 
From Exils. 
A Grape firom a 

Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit : A, Memory. 
The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 



£200 Reward. 

BY C.L, PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A. POS. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRTCE. 
Valentine. | The Foreigners 

Mrs. Lancaster's RIvaL 
Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It ts Never Toe Lata to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Grlfflth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in Hls Place. 
The Double Marrlage. 
Love Me LIttle, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Clo Ister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autoblogräphy of a Thief. 
A Terrlble Temptat Ion. 
The Wandering Helr. 
A SImpleton. 1 A WomanHater. 
Readlana. | The Jllt. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and othoi* 
AnIntAls. 

BY MRS. J. H, RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prinoe of Walee's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Falry Water. 
The Unlnhablted House. 
The Mystery In Palaoe Gardens. 

BY K W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Cheap Populär Novkls, coniinuedr^ 
BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Sklppers and Sheiibacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
School« and Sohotars. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round tha Galiey FIre. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the MIddle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape* 

BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

A Levantlne Family. „ ^ , - 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaallftht and Dayilght. 

TiYJOHNSAÜNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. j Two Dreamef«. 
The Llon In the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Meppyweathep. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. , 
Heart Salvage. 1 Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonde. 
The Ring o' Belle. 
Mary Jane'e Memoire. 
Mary Jane Marrled. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, - 
A Match In the Dark. 

BYT.W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysterie« of Heren Dyka 
The Golden Hoop. 

BY R,A. STERN D ALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabien Nighte. | PrinceOtta 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Creesida. | Proud Malaie. 

The Vlolln-PIayer. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Flght for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marl nee. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The Ameriqan Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Llon of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. ^„^, , ^„„ 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farneirs Folly. ^ „ 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Storles fW)m Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 



Chbap Populär NoveLs, continued'^ 
Mark Twain, continued. 
A Pieasure Trip on the Contlnont 

of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry FInn, 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

BY C. C- FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Game Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell' | Noblesse Obllge^ 
CItoyenne Jacquillnel Disappeared 

BY J. S, WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabine. _ 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. __^ 

ANONYMOUS, 

Paul Ferro II. 

Why Paul Ferro ll Kllled hia Wlfe. 

POPULÄR SHILLINQ BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 
Harte. [Bret Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's DIamonda. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto. 
A Romanoe of the Queen's Hounds* 

By Charles James. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Aatb(Nr 

of " That Lass o* Lowrie's.»' 
Llndsa/s Luck. By the Aathor oi 

" That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. Bj^ the 
Autnor of "That Lass o* Lowrie's.'* 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pivkis 
The Professor's Wlfe. ByL.GiAUAM. 
A Double Bond. By Linoa Villari, 
EstheKs Glove. By R. E. Framcillon. 
The Garden that Pald the Rent 

By Tou Jerrold. 
Curly. By John CoLEiiAN. Illus- 

trated by J. C. Dollman. 
Beyond the Gates. By B. S. Phblps. 
Old Mald's Paradlse. By B. S. Phblps. 
Bupgiars In Paradlse. ByE.S.PHSLPs. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PHEi.ps. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 

Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 

Justin H McCarthy, M.P. 
BIble Characters. By Chas. Readb. 
TheDagonet Reciter. ByCRSiMS. 
Wlfe or No Wlfe 9 Bv T. W. Spbight. 
By Devlous Ways. By T.W. Spricht. 
The Sllverado Squattera. Bj R. 
Louis Stevenson. 
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